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LO 8HEN FU 

(THE G073DESS OF THE EO RIVER) 

By Ts’ao Ci-ira 
Ti-iiiiHlated with an 

iNTROnTTCTION, TbANSCBIPTION {UkI NoTES 

by N. C. Sen 
Intbodtjction 

Th’bo Chih (A,D. 192—232) is one among the Chinese poets whose ciontri- 
bution towards the development of Chinese literature in general and Chinese 
poetry in particular has been widely acclaimed by the literary critics of 
bis time and those of all the ages after him. Ts’ao Chih is also known as 
Tzu Chien—by his ‘Tzn i.e. the name generally atlopted at the age of 
twenty. 

Ta’ao Chih was born in a. family of poets and the impact of family 
environment on him camiot bo denied. While a boy of ten Ts’ao Chih 
e.X(;elled in composing verses and reciting innumerable poems. His father 
Ts’ao Ts’ao (A.11. 155—220) is described in Chinese history as the most 
unscrupulous an<l ruthless of generals. But he was a poet too. It is 
said about him: ‘In more than thirty years of military campaigns, his 
hand never pushed books aside; in clay-time he distnissed strategy, at 
night he thought of the classics. When he ascended a height he liad to 
compose a fu, after he had created a new poem, he set it to wind and 
choixl instruments, so that music and text were perfect together.’ ^ Ts’ao 
('Jiih’s elder brother Ts’ao P’ei (A.B. 188—227), the founder of the Wei 
Dynasty (A.I). 220), is also famous in the history of Chinese literature both 
as a poet and as a literary critic of & high order. His long esstiy cntitle<l 
On Literature’ is a valuable csfmtribution in the field of literary criticism. 
Wu-yen 8hih’ or the ‘Five-W'ord Poems’ developed nmler the ])cns of 
Ts’ao Ts’ao and his two sons. Of them, of course, Ts’ao Chih is acknowd- 

e<lged as the most gifted one. Professor Yii Kuan-ying sa^'s, ‘.there 

emerged a new group of poets under the leadership of the Ts’aos. The 
literature created by this group have common characteristics and marked 
for enlightened views. Ts’ao Chih is the standar<i-l>earer of this group. 
The characteristics and the progressive character of literature of the age 
can be seen from his works.’ 2 

Ts’ao Chih’s early poetic talent is illustrated in a verse Avhich is said 
to have been composed by him at the command of his elder brother Ts’ao 
P’ei within the time usually required to take seven steps. It is said that 
Ts’ao P’ei was jealous of Ts’ao Chih and alw'ays trietl to pick on him as 
the latter was the most favourite son of their father Ts’ao Ts’ao. This 


* See Monumonta Serica, Vol. IV, p. 126. 

* Yu Kuan-yiag: Han-'Wei-ljiu-Ch^ao^hih Lun-tu'wig, p. 92. 

( 1 ) 
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time Ts’ao Chih, though in his teens, accepted the challenge of his elder 
brother and readily composed the following verse 

The beans are boiled by the fire of the beanstalks. 

Inside the cauldron they shed tears; 

From the same root they sprang together. 

Now burn each other what need to be so ire ? 

Ts’ao Chih wj ote many poems {Shih), Yueh-fu and fu. I do not pro¬ 
pose to dise.uss at length the origin and development of the fu in Chinese 
literature. But a few words about the genre fu may be stated for general 
rea<lorH.* Fu was considered as one of the six elements of poetry during 
tlie Ch’un-Ch’iu (Spring and Autumn) era—to be precise during the period 
when the Shih Ching or The Book of Odes was compiled by Confucius. 
Pan Ku, himself a fu composer, stated in his preface to Liang Tu Fu (Two 
(!)apitals), ^ Fu is flow'ed from the ancient poetry.’ The/a has .been distin¬ 
guished from the poetry in the Yi Wen Chih where it says, ^ Fu is chanted 
iind not sung. ’ It may be pointed out here that both Shih and Fu were 
also composed in four-word a line. Thus, Yang Hsiung’s Sui P’ing Fu and 
Chiu Fu, Liu Hsin’s Teng Fu, and Ts’ai Yung’s T'uan Shan Fu are all 
composed in four-word a line. 

Liu Hsieh, the author of the Wen-hsin Tiao-lung^ has elaborately 
flcfilt with the origin and tlovelopment of the fu in it. He thinks that 
the fu signifies arrangement to create a literary jjattern by selecting some 
material thing.s in conformity with the feelings as a result of the perception 
<A the said things. Tt thus implies two factors: one is the form and another 
is the content. As to the form it may be said that some of the fu are 
composed, as state<l above, in four-word a line, but most of them are rhymed- 
juoHo. The metres too ai’C irregular in them. The contents of the fu, 
esj)ccially those iJi the latter half of the Han ej:)Och or after that, embrace 
W'ule ohjctt.s. In fact, flue tf> the popularity of the fu as a means to ‘ascend 
to the height’ or to get an official position, the fu composers did not leave 
nnything undescribed or not praised. This re.sulted in repetition of the 
same t>bject and same expressions in many of the fu. 

It is said that the fu is <lcveloped from the Songs of the Ch’u State 
(Oh’u Tz’u) and w^as under influence of Ch’ii Yiian’s Li Sao. This state¬ 
ment irequires investigation, which cannot be faithfully done here. I 
A\ould rather accept the view that thg fu of the Han j>eriod (Han fu) i.s an 
independent genre and the product of a particular period in the evci- 
flowing stream of Chinese litei’ature. Therefore, the typical fu of this 
period are not those which are composed in the conventional Chine.se poetic 
form or in the ^ao form of Ch’ii Yiian, but those w'hich are independcTit of 
the.se two forms. The number of this type of fu actually surpasses the 
number of the two former-mentioned forms. 

Though the modern Chinese writers do not totally ignore the contribu¬ 
tion of the fu in Chinese literature, they are mostly critical of this genre. 
Hi.seussing about the fu Pi of. Chong Chen-to says, ‘Begiiming from Chia Yi 
and Mei Sheng the fu composers of the Han dynasty they tried their be.st 
to follow the path of Ch’ii Yuan and Sung Yii; what they achieved was 
not the true poetic thought of these tw'o, but their backwash. We can 


* (7/’i 7^u Shih (Stans pede in uno). 

* I’rof. -F. R. Hightower has also discussed the subject briefly in his article entitled 
‘The F>i of T’ao Ch’ien’; see the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. 17. 

s Kiiglish triuislation by Vincent Yii-ehung Shih; published by the Columbia 
ITnivorsity Press, 1959, New York. } 
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very well say that the age of two-Hans was an age of diminishing of poetic 
thought and isolation of poets. ’ ^ 

Mao Tun, the writer and a theoretician of art and literature, admits 
that there are ‘some relatively good writing in this genre’, but considers 
the Han fu mainly as ‘ anti-realist’. According to him this was due 
to ‘thought control practised by the Han dynasty rulers’. Mao Tun 
concludes by observing that, ‘The reflection in literature of this rigid 
thought control and of the prevalent mysticism and pedantry encouraged 
and supported by the ruling class was the formalistic fu, the orthodox 
literature of the B[an dynasty. This, we must say, was a step back from 
the realist tradition of the early prose and the Book of Songs' ® Of course, 
Mao Tun must have realized the permanent injury caused by ‘thought 
control’ in literature; but his proposition is not tenable in this case. First, 
accorcling to his own evaluation, there are both the so-called ‘anti-realist’ and 
‘realist’/w composed during the said perio<I, which is not possible under any 
system where ‘rigid thought control’ is practised. Secondly, besides the 
gem-e fu, there were other gernes and forms of literature which grew ancl 
developed during the period under discussion, viz. the Yiieh-fu and other 
folk-songs. Thirdly, ‘the realist tradition’ of the Book of Songs {Shih Chin^) 
cannot be compared with the/a as the poems or songs collected in the former 
are not the work of an iudivwlual poet, and the method of selection of 305 
j)ieccs is well known; whereas the fu are the creation of an individual 
poet—more sophisticated—-and the product of a society different from that 
existing during the Shih Ching ‘era’. Therefore, Ave get in their work the 
so-called realist and anti-realist literature, which is not i)Ossible to judge 
from the 305 pieces of poems in the Book of Songs. 

Ts'ao Tzu-chien Chi or the Collection of Ts’ao Tzu-chien’s Work 
contains thirty-fivecomposed by Ts’ao Chih. Of these the Lo Shen Fu 
is one of the best and at the same time the most controversial ojie. The 
controversy has mainly arisen tlue to a chi (memoii*) which appears as a 
‘foreword’ to the ho Shen Fu in Wen-hsii-an hi Shnn Chu^: It is con¬ 
tended in this memoir that the original title of the ho Shen Fu was Kan 
Chen Fu or Lament for Lady Chen. The whole text of the said memoir is 
as follows: 

At the end of the Han dynasty, Tung Ah Wang ^ of the Wei 
dynasty sought the hands of the <laughter of Chen Yi, but his wishes 
remained unfulfilled as T’ai Tsu*^ gave her in marriage with Wu-Kuan- 
Chung-Laiig-Chiang,® (Ts’ao) Chih was extremely disturbed and 
was so engrossed in thought day and night that he gave up bed and 
food. During the i)eriod Huang Ch’u he went to the capital to pay 
homage. The Emperor gave (Ts’ao) Chih to lof>k at the embroidered 
pillow used by Empress Chen; looking at this tears slipped down from 
liis eyes. The Emperor later on became aware that Empress K.uo’s 
slander caused the death of Empress Chen. He, therefore, ordered 
the Crown Prince to entertain him with food and drink, he further 
made a gift of the pillow to (Ts’ao) Chih. (Ts’ao) Chih while (back) 
crossed Huan-yiian and took rest for a wliile on the bank of the River 
Lo 7; his mind was still absorbed in the thought of Empress Chen. 


^ Cheng Chen-to: Ch’a-t’'u-pen Chung-kuo Wen~haueh Shih (TUuptrated Hiatory of 
Chinese Liiterature), Vol. 1, p. 93. 

* See Chinese Literature, No. 1, 1969, p. 215. 

* Included in chuan 19. * The Oflficial Title of Ts’ao Chih. 

» Ts’ao Ts’ao. ® Ts’ao P’ei. 

7 A tributary of the Yellow Hiver. J 
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Suddenly, the lady appeared before him and said, ‘Originally I dedi¬ 
cated my heart to the Prince, but my wish could not be fulfilled. 
This pillow was brought by me from my home at the time of my 
marriage. Previously I gave it to Wu Kuan-Chung-lang-Chiang, now 
I give it to you; you may use it in your bed so that our desire may 
be accomplished. How can I express this in words ? My mouth was 
gagged with chaffs by Empress Kuo, Now my dishevelled hair hang 
down the back and am ashamed of being seen again with such an 
appearance, ’ Immediately after these words were uttered she was no 
more to be seen there. (Afterwards) she presented pearls to the Prince 
through a messenger. The Prince returned the gift with a pendant of 
jades. He succumbed to both sorrow and joy, and consequently 
composed the fu Lament for Lady Chen. Afterwards Emperor Ming 
Ti 1 saw it and changed the title into Lo Shen Fu. 

The authenticity of the above memoir has been challenged by many 
Chinese scholars. They contend that the Lo Shen Fu was not composcHl 
by Ts’ao Chih to reflect his frustration in love with Xiady Chen, which is 
purely imaginary and without any foundation. It rather reflects Ts’ao 
Cliih’s ‘disappointment in his political ambition’. 2 

For the sake of argument some scholars do not totally expel the view 
that Ts’ao Chih was in love with Lady Chen despite the fact that she was 
older than him by ten years. Leuiy Chen was born in A.I). 182. But 
Ts’ao Chih ivas only thirteen years old when Ts’ao P’ei married La<ly Chen, 
Therefore, Ts’ao Chih fell in love with her possibly before she became his 
sister-in-law. feut there is no proof to testify this fact. 

Miao Yiieh contends that (1) the story of love between Ts’ao Chih 
and Lady Clien is a creation of the people of later days—especially coming 
from the pens of some of the poets of the T’ang epoch * (618-906); and 
that (2) this fu was written by Ts’ao Chih in memory of Jen-Ch’eng Wei 
Wang Chang * who was wTonged by Ts’ao P’ei, and is not a lament for 
Lady Chen. He further points out that Ts’ao Chih could not have gone 
to pay homage to the court in the tliird year of Huang Ch'u as it appears 

in almost all the texts. He says that the numeral ‘ — ’ (three) should 

actually be ‘ ~ ’ now written as ‘ Eg ’ (four). 

Miao Yiieh further quotes such expressions as ‘. . . . a beautiful jade 
she lifts,/ points out the depth of water beneath,/ and expresses her willing¬ 
ness;/ . . . ./ I put on a pleasant expression to pacify my will/ only with 
propriety I control myself;/ . . . ./ she lifts the sleeve of her robe to cover 
her tears,/ which flow and fall on her lapel like streams/ she is grieved as 
the happy meeting is nearing to end for ever,/ she sighs at the immediate 
departure for different lands . . . ’, and concludes that all these are allegorical 
expressions in sympathy of the Prince of Jen-Ch’eng and the whole idea 
has been expressed by Ts’ao Chih through the depiction of Fu Fei—a 
mythological figure and also described by the poet Sung Yu. ® 


1 Ts’ao Chih’s nephew Ts’ao Jui (A.D. 205-240). 

2 Kuo Mo-jo’s Lun Ts'ao Chih (On Ts’ao Chih); Lu Ch’in-li’s Lo Shen Fu yu, 
Huien Ch'itig Fu (The Lo Shen Fu and Stilling the Passion Fu); Chang Shih-oh’iu’s 
Lun Ts^ao Chih te Shih (On Ts’ao Chih’s Poems), etc. 

* Juan Chen, hi Shang-ying and some other poets of this period mention this 
legend in some of their poems. 

* Ts’ao Chang—son of Ts’ao Ts’ao, who was made a Prince of Jen-Ch’eng. 

® See Chung-kuo Wen-hua Yen-chiu Hui-k'an (Bulletin of Chinese Studies). 
Vol. 7. pp. 66-72. 5 
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Chang Chih-ch’iu while discussing Ts’ao Chih’s relationship with Lady 
Chen says, ‘As to why such a legend became prevalent it may be said that 
because Ts’ao Chih was a gifted person and Empress Chen was also a 
talented lady and the tragic consequences of their lives easily drew sympathy 
of the people of later times, (therefore), they gave a forced interpretation of 
the Lo Shen Fu, which produced much dramatic flavour.’ i 

Kuo Mo-jo thinks that the Lo Shen Fu is a recasting of the Shen Nii Fu 
composed by Sung Yii.* 

In the preface of the Lo Shen Fu Ts’ao Chih admits that the fu was 
composed by him under the inspiration derived from Sung Yb’s Shen Nii 
Fu. In fact, he has used many expressions used by Sung Yii in his Shen 
Nii Fu. But that does not justify our saying that Lo Shen Fu is a 
recasting of Shen Nii Fu. The very tone of Lo Shen Fu is different from 
that of Shen Nii Fu. The tune of Lo Shen Fu is melancholic, it is a tragedy. 
Shen Nii Fu, on the other hand, finds a happy end. As to the form 
and construction of the Lo Shen Fu Ts’ao Chih has also shown much creative 
ability no less inferior to Sung Yii’s Shen Nii Fu. 

The Lo Shen Fu acquired added significance when the celebrated 
Chinese artist Ku K’ai-chih (d. 406) painted in a scroll the picture that 
was visualized by Ts’ao Chih and depicted in words. Thus Ts’ao Chih’s 
expression of inward emotion got the shape of an outward exhibition through 
the forceful brush of Ku K’ai-chih.® 

The text of the Lo Shen Fu translated and reproduced here has been 
taken from Ts’ao Tzu-chien Chi, Vol. 3 of the Szti-pu Pei-yao edition. The 
transcription has been made according to the Wade-Giles system. 

1 See Wen-hsiioh Yi-ts’an, Vol. I, pp. 169-170. 

® The exact words of ICiio Mo-jo are: ‘. . . Shen Nti Fu te kai t'i' which may bo 
literally traimlaied as ‘the changed title of the Shen Fu'. 

3 beginning from the Yuan dynasty (1260—1368) onward the Lo Shen Fu also 
became a popular theme in Chinese operas. 


A uthor'a note : 

In the course of v^riting the introduction and the notes it occurred to mo that it 
would be better to incorporate in it the views of all the Chinese scholars who have 
tloolt with the problems of Lo Shen F'u^n the learned journals of China.. I failed 
to procure them from Peking. I then sent my translation to Mr. Yang Hsien-yi of 
the Foreign Languages Press in Peking, whom I knew during my student days in the 
Peking University. Mr. Yang was kind enough to go through my translation and 
made ^3ome suggestions which I have accepted and acknowledge with thanks. 

1 am also thankful to Professor Tan Yim-shan, Director of Cheena-Bhavana, 
Visva-Bharati, and to my other colleagues. Dr. A. N. Tagore, Dr. Wei Kuei-sun and 
Mr. Jan Yun-hua. 1 also owe deep gratitude to Dr. Buniti Kumar Chatterji from 
whom I have received constant inspiration, guidance and encouragement. The 
readers may still find some mistakes in this translation or mi.sinterprotation of the 
text. They are mine and I am responsible for that. I hope the readers will excuse 
my limitations. 
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ping hsii 

1 Hugng Gh’u san ni^n, yii ch*a6 ching shih, hudn ch! L6 Chjuan- KC 
)6n yQ y£n, szu shfii chiti 2 Sh6n, ming ylieh FiQi Fel. K&n S£ing Yii ttii Gh’Q 
Wing Shto Nii chih shih, shl tsd szu fii. 3 Gh’l ts’ii yiieh: 

4 Ytt ts’iing ching yh, y4n kuei Tung-fan. P&l YI-ch*fifeh, yii^h Hu&n- 

g ugn. Ghing T’Ang-kfl, ling Ghing 5 s^an. jih chi hsi ch’ing, ch’e t&l mft f4n. 
rh nAl shtif chlA hu h4ng kao, md szh hu 
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The Goddess of the Lo River 

with a preface 


1 In the third year of Huang Ch’u,i \ went to the capital * to pay 
homage, while returning I crossed the Stream of Lo. The ancients say that 
2 the Goddess of this river is named Fu Fei.s Being inspired by what Sung 
Yii (narrated) ^ to the King of Ch’u about the afe,irs of the Goddess ® I 
composed this fa. 3 Its words as said are: 

4 Am back from the capital ® to Tung-fan ^ I return. 

Leaving behind Yi-ch’iieh ® I cross over Huan- 3 man.® 

Passing through T’ung-ku I climb the Ching-shan mountain. 

5 The sun is already waned to the west, 

The carriage worn and the horses exhausted. 

So, I stop my carriage on the bank of a swamp full of fragrant 
plants, 
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I fodder the horses in a field full of sweet grass. 

At Yang-lin I have nothing to worry, 

And cast a glance at the Stream of Lo. 

My spirit then infatuated and sole allured, 

All of a sudden my thoughts become delighted. 

I bend and look below but nothing I see, 

I raise my head up and. a splendid scene appears before me: 

My eyes set on a beautiful woman on the brink of a cliff. 

I then pull my charioteer and ask him saying: 

‘ Who is before you that comes here, 

And such a beauty does she possess! ’ 

The charioteer replies: 

‘Your humble servant has heard, 

The Goddess of the Lo River, Fu Fei by name. 

May be whom the Prince aeeth. 

If that be so, how her appearance looks like, 

Your servant wishes to hear.’ 

I tell him: 

Oh, her appearance! 

Like a startled wild swan she flutters, 

And like a flying dragon she rambles, 

She excels the glory of the chrysanthemum in Autumn, 

And surpasses the luxuriance of the pine in Spring. 

She looks like the hidden moon within thin clouds, 

Like flakes of whirling snow in wind-stream she floats. 

Looked at from far her lustre looks like the rising sun within the 
mist in the morn, , 

Staring at her from near she is luminous like fuUy blossomed 
white lotus on the green ripples. 

Neither stout nor thin,^® 

10 Neither tail nor short. 

Shoulders well-shaped as if properly carved, 

Her waist round as though bound by silk cord.^* 

Her long and slender neck exposed, 

Which reveals pure whiteness.^® 
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1 loAi. Fang ts6 wilk chia, ch’ien hu& fii y&. Yiin chi ng6 ng6, hsiu m6i 
116n chiian. T&n cli’An 2 wdl Iftng, ha& ch’lh nM hslen. Ming m6u sti&n 
141, ftt yin ch’ing ch’iiAn. Hu4n tzu yin yi, yi 3 chlng t’l tisiin. Jo6 ch’lng 
ch*6 t’al, mel ytt yS yin. Ch’l f<i k’uing sbih, kfi hsiing ying 4 P*i' 16 yi 

cluh ts’ui ts’in hsf, irh ygo pi chih hu4 chu. Tai chin ts’ul chih shdu shih, 
5 chul mMg chu yl ya6 ch'u. Chiin yil&n y6 chih win la, yi wh sha6 chih 
ch’ing chtl. Wil 6 yu 14n chih fang &i hsi, ph ch’ih ch’fi yil shan y4. Yii shlh, 
h6 yin tsfing t*i, yl 7 a6 yl hsi. Ts6 yi ts’al ma6, yh yin kuel ch'i. J4ng h&o 
win yd shin hu hsi. ts’al 8 t’uan lal chih hsUin chih. Yil ch’ing ytiih ch’i 
shi mil hsi, hsin chin ting irh pti {'i. Wi 9 liing mil yl chlih huan hsi. 


t’d wii po irh t’iing ta^i. Yilin ch’ing sh chih hslen ti hsi, 10 chieh yd p’il 

yl yad chih. Chileh chla Jin chih hsin hslu, ch’iang hsi II irh ming shih.' 
K’ing 
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She has not used 

1 Aromatic oil or lead powder. 

The curls of her hair as high as gathered clouds, 

Slightly curved are her long eyebrows. 

2 Her red lips flash outside, 

While gleaming teeth dazzle from within. 

Her brilliant eyes gracefully gaze around, 

Beautifully proportioned are her two dimples, 

Her posture captivating, 

3 Attitude calm and leisurely. 

Soft, sentimental and genteel are her manners. 

The language (she speaks) is attractive. 

Her wonderful garments matchless in the world. 

Her structure resembles a fine piece of portrait. 

4 Her silken skirt decorated with precious jades, 

And ear ornaments are made of rare stones and pearls. 

Crowned with golden-ornaments with feathers of kingfishers, 

5 Strung pearls enhance the brightness of her body. 

Her shoes are decorated and are used to wander in places distant. 
Her skirt is like a mist. 

6 Feeble she is like fragrant grass in an orchid, 

Her steps hesitant and indecisive as if on the mountain precipice. 

Thereupon, suddenly she relaxes her body. 

Rambles and plays gayfuUy. 

7 On her left are colourful tail-banners wherein she leans. 

On her right the shade of camphor stand-flag under it she shelters. 
She stretches her white arms on the shore of the divine river, 

S From the swirling torrent tjjie black iris she gathers. 

My passion is delighted by her virtue and beauty, 

My heart starts throbbing and not gratified. 

9 There being no good go-between to arrange a joyful union, 

I entrust the gentle waves to convey to her my message. 

I wish my sincerity reaches her first, 

10 So as a signal 1 untie my girdle of jade-pendant. 

Ah, how graceful and considerate is she, 

Conversed with Rites and versed in Odes. 

As a sign of reciprocation a beautiful jade she lifts. 
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1 ch'l^ng ti yi h6 y« hsi, chih ch’ifcn yttan ferh wii ch’i. Ghih chain jAuin 
chih k’u&n shih hsi, 2 chd szu liiSg chih w6 ch’i. Kin Chiao FO chih ch i yin 
hsi, ch’ing y* yh irh h* yi. 3 Shdu h6 yin irh ching chih hsi, shen 11 fang 
yl tzh ch’ih. Ytt shih, L,6 LlAg kin yen, 4 hsi y* P’*“% 

li h6, chi yin chi ying. Stkng ch’ing ch’u yi h6 11, j6 5 chlang fei irh wfei 

hsling. Chiin chiao t’i chih yO Uih, pi hing p6 7?^ 

6 yia yl yttng mi hsi, sheng &1 li ferh mi ch ing. Erh 

ming ch’du 7 hsiio li. Hu6 hsi ch’ing lii, hud hsiing shin chi; hu6 ts ii 
ming chu, hud shih ts’ii yu. Ts’ing 8 Nin Hsiang chih firh Fei.^hsi Hin 
Pin chih Yi Nu. T’in P’ad Kui chill wi p’l hsi, ying 9 

ch’i. Ying ch’ing kuel chih yl mi hsi, yl hsiu hsii yl yin ^chi. T i hstin 
fei fi, p’lad hu Jd Shin/ling p’6 wil pi, 16 wi sheng ch’in. Ting wi 
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Points out the depth of water beneath22 
And expresses her willingness. 

I retain my sincere affectionate feelings, 

Am afraid of being deceived by this spirit. 

Feeling the fate of Chiao-fu may re-occur,28 
Am sad and hesitant, and like a fox suspicious.2* 

I put on a pleasant expression to pacify my will. 

Only with Rite I control myself. 

Thereafter, the Spirit of the River Lo is moved 
And walks to and fro. 

Her divine lustre twinkles— 

Now dark and now bright. 

Her tender stature stands like a crane, 

As though it would fly but not flying yet. 

Mildly she treads on the path of,pepper plants with strong 
fragrance. 

Steps on the bush whence perfume flows. 

A long sigh of eternal longing she sighs, 

Her voice grieved and agitated remains for long. 

Now, all the spirits gather together. 

Calling each other and whistling one another among themselves. 
Some play in the pure stream. 

Some hover over the divine islet. 

Some collect bright pearls, 

Some pick up the kingfishers’ feathers. 

The two fairy princesses from the South Hsiang River,25 
Come hand in hand with the Wandering Fairy Maiden of the 
Han River.26 

For not having a mate I sigh like the P’ao Kua star, 27 
Alas! Like the Herdboy *8 am left alone. 

She displays her transparent upper garments beautiful and 
charming. 

Covers herself with her long sleeves and wait for long. 

10 Her body then moves like a flying duck. 

And flutters like a goddess. 

With her tiny steps she walks on the water, 

The waves splashed on her silken socks resemble dust. 
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1 ch’Ang ts6, j5 w4i jd an. Chin chlh ndn ch'i, j6 w&ng j6 hu&n. Ghu&n 
mien llA ching, kuang 2 jhn ytt yfcn. Hdn tz’ii w^i t’Ci, ch’i j6 yu Idn. Hu6 
jtkng Wgo N6, ling w6 wjing ts’an. 3 yA shih, P’ing Yi shdu feng, Ch’uan H6u 
chlng p’6. F6ng Yi mfng kO, Nil Kwa ch’ing ko. T’feng 4 w6n y* yl ching 
ch'6ng, ming y& lu4n yl hsleh shih. Llh liing yfin ch’i ch’i sh5u, ts&i yttn 
5 cb'e chlh JAng yl. Ching ni yiing 4rh chla ktt, shtti ch’in hslAng 6rh wei 
'wfei. Yil shih, yUeh 6 pfil chlh, ku6 nAn k&ng. yS sti ling, hAl ch’ing yAng. 
Tting chu ch’An yl hs^ yAn, ch’An chla5 7 cfaleh chlh tA kang. H6n jAn ShAn 
chlh tad shA hsi, yllAn shdng niAn chih mb tang. K’Ang 16 8 mAl yl yAn t’i 
hsi, 141 lib chin chih lAng lAng. *rabtllAng hbl chih ybng chAAh hM, ai 9 yi 
ahlh Aril yi hsiang. 1^6 wAi ch’ing yl hsiab ai hsi, hsiAn Ghiang-nAn chih 
ming tang. SAi 10 ch’iAn ch’A yil t'Ai yin, ch’Ang chi hsin yA ChOn WAng- 
«»•» nr#! oh’i suA ahA. ch’AnA ShAp .. 
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1 Her movements irregular, 

It seems it may harm her or may not.*® 

And it is difficult to guess when she walks or stops— 

Now she proceeds and now she retreats. 

She turns to give a side glance, 

And spirit flows out from her eyes, 

2 Her countenance shines bright.*® 

She has words but not letting them out, 

Her breath elegant and fragrant like an orchid. 

So graceful is her countenance 
That it makes me to forget my meals. 

3 Thereafter, P’ing Yi ®* withdraws the wind, 

Ch’uan Hou calms the waves. 

Feng Yi beats his drum, 

And Nil Kwa *5 sings excellent songs, 

4 The flying fishes raise up to escort, 

The sound of jades like the tune of the pheasant wither; 

The six dragons head the carriage are well-arranged 

5 And carry the carriage of clouds.®^ 

The whales jump up and squeeze the hub of the wheel, 

The water-birds hover to guard. 

6 Then, crossing the north stream. 

She passes the southern hills. 

She stretches her neck and turns her face back 
And glances again. 

She gently opens her red lips, 

7 Slowly says a few words on the principle of mutual meeting and 

union. 

She regrets the Way of Men and the Way of Gods differ,*® 

She resents in our prime of life we cannot be lovers. 

8* She lifts the sleeve of the ro*be to cover her tears. 

Which flow and fall on her lapel like streams. 

She is grieved as the happy meeting is nearing to end for ever, 

9 She laments at the immediate departure for different lands. 

‘ I have no little thing to present as a token of love. 

Only a bright jade of Chiang-nan I offer. 

10 Though 1 remain hidden under the dark, 

My heart shall rest with the Prince for long.’ 

Suddenlj’^ I cannot trace her whereabouts, 

Am deeply depressed for the disappearance of the brilliance of 
the goddess. 
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5 4 3 2 1 





1 hsiao 6rh pi kuang. Yd shlh, p^l hslk ling kao, tsA wftng sh6n liik. Yf 
ch’fng hsi&ng hsi&ng kti, 2 wkng huili ch’6u. Ghl ling t*l chih fik hsing, yd 
ch*1ng chdu <&rh shkng sCi. F6u ch&ng di'uan £rh 3 wkng f&n, szii ml6n ml6n 
Arh tseng mti. Y6h kfing kfing 4rh pA mfel, chSn fgn shuftng 6rh chih 4 ahii. 
Ming p*a fu 4rh ctaltl chlk< w6 clilang kuei hu tung ICi. I.&nfel p’fti yl k’kng 
ta’fe, 5 cti’kng p’An hugn 4rh pti ngng ch*ti. 
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1 Under the dark. 

Thereafter, coming down backward I climb the height, 
My feet walk but my soul 8® stays back. 

The love and the image she leaves behind, 

They cause me look back and make me grieved. 

2 I long for the spiritual body of the Goddess to ro-appear, 
I row a light boat upward against the current. 

3 Floating on the stream it forgets to recede, 

My affectionate thought does not break but increases. 

The night passes not quietly, 

A sleepless night it is, 

4 And frost soaks me till it is dawn.^o 

I ask my driver to make my carrier ready, 

I want to return by the eastern roadA^ 

I seize the reins to whip the horses, 

5 But so deep is my sorrow 

That I can hardly h3ave the jilaco. 
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Notbs 

1 A.D. 222, the third regnal year of Emperor Wen Ti (Ts’ao P’ei). 

2 Tuo Yang. 

> Fu Fei is said to be the daughter of Fu Hsi, the legendary emperor of China. 
The legend says that she was drowned in Lo River and became the Goddess of the 
River. She is also said to bo the wife of Ho Po—the River God. 

* Liu Ch’en (WH 10.16b) writes the character ahtio moaning ‘to speak’ or ‘to 
narrate' after 2/11 in Text A. J. R. Hightower translates this line as ‘inspired by 
Sung Yu’s description of the goddess for the King of Ch’u .... % see H.J.A.S., Vol. 17, 
p. 191. 

^ The legend goes that once King Hsiang of the State of Cbu’u went to visit the* 
Wu Shan peak in south-west of China, which was considered to be the abode of th<> 
Goddess of Wu Shan. During the said visit the King saw the Goddess in a dream 
approaching him and giving heir company. Next morning the King narrated the 
dream to Sung Yii—a poet of the third century B.C.—and asked him to compose a 
verse on it. Sung Yii did it under the title Shen Nil Fu, or The Goddess. J. R. High¬ 
tower says, ‘In both fu (Kao T’ang Fu and Shen Nii Fu) Sung Yii and King Hsiang 
are characters in the introduction, and it is the character Sung Yii who is represented 
as writing the fu. This could account for the traditional attribution to the historical 
person Sung Yii (about whom exactly nothing is known beyond his suppo-sod associa¬ 
tion with that king and Ch’u Yiian). I very much doubt that the same man wrote 
both “ The Goddess ” and “ Kao-t’ang ”, or that either poem antedates the Han dynasty, 
but I cannot support my skepticism with facts, and it is convenient to take ‘‘ The 
Gofldess ” os a point of departure’, H.J.A.S., Vol. 17, p. 191. 

* Text A,4/4 Liu Ch?en (WH 10.15b) writes as Ching Shih which means ‘the 
capital’. Ching Yii literally means‘the realm of the capital*. 

Yu-ch’eng. 

* South of Lo-yang district in Honan province, see C.K..T.M.T., p. 48. 

® 60 li south-east of Kimg-hsien district in Honan province, see C.K.T.M.T., p. 904. 

In Shensi, see C.K.T.M.T., p. 908, 

Text B.1/1-2 Chih-t’i'en may be a place-name, so named for its production of 
‘ divine plants’, see Liu Ch’en (WH 10.16a). 

1® The expression is taken from Shen Nil Fu. 

15 Text B.9/13-16 Nung hsien te chung, in Shen Nii Fu : Nung pu tuan, hsien i)U 
ch’ang, ‘ Stout and slender, neither tall nor short ’. 

1* Cf. 2'eng T'u Tzu Hao Se Fw. Yao ju shu su. Yiieh (Text B. 10/11) and shuo 
are synonyms. 

16 The expression is taken from Szu Ma Hsiang Ju’s JSdei-jen Fu (A Beautiful 
Woman). 

IS Text C.1/8 fu and in Liu Ch’en (WH 10.17a) pu, both ore used in the sense <if 
negative. 

1^ Cf. Shen Nii Fu-. Mei lien chuan szu ngo yang, ‘The eye-brows connected ami 
elegant look like the silkworm moth 

18 Text C./11-12 Fu Yen, in Li Shan (WH 7.9b) and Liu Ch’en (WH 10.17 q) 
Yen Fu. 

18 Cf. Shen Nii Fu-. Huan tzu wei t’ai, ‘The whole disposition is a rare beauty’. 

*8 Cf. Shen Nii Fu ; Ku fa to ch’i ying chiin chih hsiang, ‘ Her frame most wonderful 
like the appearance of a true princess 

SI Text C.6/1-2 Yu Lan ‘also symbolizes purity*, see J. R. Hightower, H.J.A.S., 
Vol. 17, p. 181. 

8® Text D. 1/8-9 Ch'ien yiian, ‘hidden in the depths’ (Mathews); Liu Ch’en (WH 
10.18a) Ch'ien ch'uan, ‘hidden stream*. I take it os indicating the depth of the river. 

88 The story of Chiao Fu is that one day while Chiao Fu was passing by a road hf 
faced two girls coming from the opposite direction. Being attracted by their beaut,' 
ho sot his eyes on them for a while. One of them while passing him gave a bracelet ic 
him. Chiao Fu then looked back to have a glimpse again, but could see none. H< 
looked at his hand to see that the bracelet was already vanished, see Liu Ch’en (WH 
10.18b), 

** As commented in Liu Ch’en (WH 10b). 

86 Hsiang Chiin and Hsiang Fu Jen are mentioned in Ch*u Yuan*s Chiu Ke o 
The Nine Odes. 

*® Hsieh says, ‘The Goddess of the River Han con be seen, she con neither lx 
invited nor obtained *. 

8"^ Text D.8/13 P’ao Kua: The name of a star. The word literally means ‘Gourd 
See Juan Yii*s Chih Yii Fu (Putting a Stop to Ilesires), ‘I sympathize with the Gour 
which lacks a mate’; Hightower, H.J.A%S., Vol. 17, p. 173. 

ZB t 
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*8 It refers to the famous Chinese legend of Niu Lang and Chih Nii—the Herd boy 
and the Weaving Maiden, 

*8 This expression may be literally translated as ‘ As though in danger as though 
in safe’. 

30 Cf. Shen Nii Fu: Poo wen jun chih yii yen, ‘ Firmly glossy like the colour of 
a jade 

81 Cf. T*u fen fen ch'i jo Ian, ‘ Emits sweetly perfumed breath like (the flavour of an) 

orchid 

83 Wang Yi, the commentator of Ch’u Tz’u describes P’ing Yi as the ‘Master of 
Rilin’. 

88 Another name of Ho Po—the River-God.- 

84 Feng Yi took shelter imder the river, see Huai Nan Tzu 1 l/9a. 

f 36 Nii Kwa is said to have invented Chinese lute. There are many legends about 
i Nii Kwa in Chinese literature. See Huai Nan Tzu 6 / 6 b, fl/Ba-b, 17/4a. 
f 38 Text E.4/8 luan has a chin (metal) radical, it indicates the sound of bells hung 
on the imperial chariot. "Whereas in both Li Shan (WH 7.11a) and Liu Ch’en (WH 
10.20a) it has a nian (bird) radical, which may mean a kind of bird (pheasant ?). I have 
taken it to mean the tinkling sound resembling the time of this bird caused by the 
jades hanging on the chariot. 

87 Liu Ch’en (WH 10.20a) comments that Hsi Wang Mu came to meet Emperor 
Han Wu Ti on the 7th day of the 7th moon by riding on the carriage of clouds. 

38 Chuang Tzu said: T'ien Tao chih yu Jen Tao haiang fa yuan ai, ‘The Way of 
Heaven and the Way of Man are far apart’. See J. R. Hightower, H.J.A.S., Vol. 17, 
]). 199. 

30 Text F.1/13 Shen, ‘soul’. Liu Ch’en (WH 10.21a) writes Main, ‘heart’. 

40 Text F.3/9-14 Yeh keng keng erh pu m,ei-, Cf. Shih Ching: Keng kengpu mei (26/1). 

41 Towards Tung Fan—the eastern feudatory state. 
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AN INSCRIBED SILVER COIN FROM KAUSAMBI 
By A. K. Bhattachahyya 

The coins from NauSambi present a variety of symbols arid inscriptions 
^om which a number of new names of kings are known. Many of the 
^auSambi coins, as is generally known, have also the so-called XJjjain 
Symbol on the reverse. The Ujjain symbol generally consists of four circles, 
^ach pair on the opposite sides being joined by a straight shaft and placed 
^t right angles to each other. Some of the circles of the XJjjain symbol 
Ire blank and some of them have a peculiar sort of crosses with a little 
bend at the ends so that they look like a variety of the sioaatika. The 
interspaces between the circles sometimes are left blank and sometimes 
Sire occupied by a taurine symbol. On the obverse, the circular space in 
[ncuse is occupied by various symbols and inscriptions. The ‘ tree in 
irailing ’ represents the usual device on the obverse, though a few other 
P 3 rmboIs are also known. 

Metal of these coins as also of those of Avanti is copper. The coins 
bf Avanti which are also sometimes found from the Kiausambi area arc 
^nown to bear human figures, or the figure of some animals, specially the bull, 

E - even rhinoceros or the elephant. 

In the collection of the late B. M. Vyas of Allahabad there is a coin 
id to have been found at Kausambi, which shows a combination of a 
w of these symbols. The die-cast coin in silver bears in a circular incuse 
>n the obverse a figure of a lion couchant with its tail raised up, facing 
eft with a kind of swastika symbol in front and with inscriptions along 
nargin on top giving the name of the king in Brahmi script of the third— 
econd century B.C. The lion with manes resembles the Mauryan lion, with 
;s prominent nose and ears. The animal sits straight up almost like the 
hilar capital of Asoka. The inscription reads from left: Ra'iio *S'a- 

S’a l]rase[nasa']. The reverse shows four circles with the shafts joining each 
ipposite pair crossed at right angles. The interspace between the circles 
} filled with taurine symbols and the circles arc filled with a variety of 
U'astika, i*e. crossed bars with bent end*. 

As the inscription shows, the coin belongs to a king called Surasona. 
To coin of the Avanti series is known so far with the name of the issuing 
ing, whereas the Kaiisambi coins do not show any king with a surname 
Sena ’. It appears, therefore, that the present coin is the issue of one 
urasena who probably ruled at Kausambi but who is not so far known to 
istory from any other source. 

Obverse Reverse 

Four circles, joined in each oppo¬ 
site pair by bars crossing at 
right angles. In the circles a 
variety of swastika', in inter¬ 
spaces between the circles, tau¬ 
rine s 5 rmbols. 

Weight: 12-25 gms. 

Size : 2-7 cm. (long side) 

2-4 (Au. (broad side) 

( 21 ) 


1 circular incuse, lion couchant to 
left, maned and with tail raised 
up. In front a variety of 
swastika: Legends along margin 
from left: ^^no Sa\_Su?'\rase- 

[nasal. 
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ON THE DESCRIPTION OF TWO NEW SPIDERS OF THE FAMILY 
THOMISIDAE (ARACHNIDA: ARANEAE) FROM INDIA 

By B. D. Basu 

Introduction 

Since* the findings of the Thomisid spiders in Indian sub-continent 
by DoleschaU (1857), a further investigation on this group has been made 
by Blaokwall (1864), Stoliczka (1869) and Cambridge (1885). But Pocock 
(1900) in his compilation of the Arachnida volume of the Nauna of BritisJi 
India has made no reference to this family. Study on this group has been 
also undertaken by Simon (1892, 1906), Sherrifs (1929) and Dyal (1935). 
Recently Tikader (1960a, 19606, 1962a, 19626, 1962c) has paid much 
attention towards this group of Indian spiders. 

The present communication deals with the study of two new Thomisid 
spiders and are described hereunder. 


Systematic Account 
Xyslicus hindusthanicue sp. nov. 

Female 

Cephalothorax .—^As long as wide, spinod, brown in colour; three light 
• brown areas along the posterior median eyes extending well below the 
;thorax; the mid region of the cephalothoracic base reddish. Clypeus 

i median with eight strong spines all directed forward. Eyes rounded, 
ringed with whitish tubercles. Ocular quad as long as wide, lateral 
eyes larger; posteria median eyes larger than the anterior median eyes. 
I Legs black excepting the metatarsi and tarsi, hairy and spined. Tibiae I 
land II with throe ventral spines; metatarsi I and II with five dorsal spines. 
Measurement .—2 mm. long and 1-9 mm. wide. 

Abdomen .—Projecting over the base of the cephalothorax in front, 
loval, dorsum spined and deep brown Jn colour excepting the anterior part 
|which is whitish (Fig. la). Epigyne as in Fig. 16. 

Measurement. —1-9 mm. long. 

Holotype .—One female in spirit (material examined). 

Type-locaUty .—Modern colony, Dum Dum (four miles away from 
ICalcutta), Calcutta 28. 

Coll. —B. D. Basu. Date of collection 10th May, 1962. 

Remark .—This species is related to Xysticus minut'oe but differs from 
tet in having three light brown lines, a reddish area, clypeus with eight spines 
Sail directed forward, posterior median eyes larger than the anterior median 
jeyes, legs black, and the anterior part of the abdomen whitish. 


^emale 


Thomisus beautifularis sp. nov. 


Cephalothorax. —High, oval, wider than long, faintly yellowish in 
colour. The area just below the ocular region slightly curved. Ocular 
area light brown in front and whitish behind. Eyes black. Posterior 
median eyes slightly larger than the pothers. Clypeus moderate more or 

{ 23 ) 
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lorn trapezoidal and granulated. 3>gs and stout. Iiegs I and II 

longer than legs III and IV. Metatarsus I with five pairs of spines and 
with a faint brown area occurring in between the spines two to four and 



Kitt. 1. X>/sttcus hindustlianicus sp. nov.; (a) dorsum of female, (6) epigyne. 


with a minute yellow spot on the tibia and metatarsal joint. Tibia I 
witli throe spines, arising from a grojnsh area; a yellow spot at the base 
of the metatarsus I and a yellow spot in the frontal region adjacent 
with tlie metatarsal joint. Patella I with a yellow spot in front. Femur I 
with a spine and a yellow spot just below the tibial joint. Tarsus I ending 
in two claw's (Fig. 26). Metatarsus II with five pairs of spines. Tibia II 
with a minute yellow spot at the base and a single spine in the middle. 
Legs III and IV without any spine and spot. Sternum oval, yellow in 
colour. ’ • 
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Measurement. —3*5 mm. long, 4-3 mm. wide. 

Abdomen. —Pentagonal, projecting over the base of the cephalothorax 
in front, broadest just below the middle, faintly tuberculating laterally 
and with deep brown transverse area at the broadest region. This region 
with a brown transverse band faintly developed at the middle and well 
prominent latered. The upper, lateral and sub-lateral parts marked with 
mauve colouration and beset with white glossy tubercles varying in size 
(Fig. 2a). Six colourless annular markings, four on the anterior and four 
on the posterior region well developed. Posterior part with prominent 
muscular corrugations. £!pig 3 me as in Fig. 2c. 

Measurement. —5*8 mm. long. 



U) 


Fig. 2. Thomiaua heautifularia sp. nov.; (a) dorsum of female, (6) first leg of 
female, (c) epigyne. ’ 
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Holotype .—One female in spirit; pamtype, one female in spirit (material 
examined). 

Type-locality. —Tulshimanjuri, private road, Dum Dam (three miles 
away from Calcutta), Calcutta 28. 

<'oU. —B. D. Basu. Date of collection 5th September, 1962. 

Remark .—This species resembles Thomisws tuberosus but differs from 
it in having the transverse band, brown and curved and without punctures, 
cedoured hue or marks in the abdomen, cephalothorax not glossy and legs 
totally differ. 

SUMMABY 

Two now spiders (Arachinda : Aranoat*) Thomisus beautifularis and 
XyMicus fiindusthanictts belonging to the family Thoraisidac are described 
hero. 
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THE PALLAVA NAYAKAS OF KORTAMPET 
By M. Abokiaswami 

The history of South India from the decline of the Colas to the rise 
of Vijayanagar is still a period with many gaps. From the time of the 
weak ruler Bajaraja III, many feudatories and independent rulers rose in 
South India, the origin of many of whom is not clear. Among these, the 
Sengenis or ^ambuvarayas and the Kadavarayas are very important. The 
Sambuvarayas of l^endamahgalam are a very ancient line of chieftains 
whose origin has not been fully studied. But, from the frequent fights 
between the Sambuvarayas and the Kadavarayas it would appear prUrta 
facie that they did not belong to the same house. They were, on the other 
hand, always inimical to each other. Positively, we find the Kadavas 
always opposed to the Colas while the Sambuvarayas are supporters of 
them. C5la inscriptions from the time of Klul5ttuhga I are also clear on 
the point that the Sambuvarayas were supporters of the Colas and were also 
possibly related to them. Kadava inscriptions distinctly call the Kadavas 
as Pallavas. Their Virudachalam inscription,^ for example, gives a 
genealogy of eight generations of the family beginning from Valandanar 
to Alagiya 6iyan Koppenifijihga, and it mentions, after Virafickhara, 
Alagiya Pallavan 6iyan Sadhuperumal, whose son is mentioned as Alagiya 
Siyan Kopperuhjihgan, the person who imprisoned Rajaraja III at Senda- 
mangalam in A.D. 1230. 

II 

The political situation of the period of Rajaraja III in Coja history 
marks in some way the nadir of the Cola fortunes and the rise of the Pandyas 
fighting the Colas under their victorious ruler Maravarman Sundara Papdya 
I who ascended the throne in A.D. 1216. We find during this period many 
of the erstwhile feudatories of the Colas making common cause with the 
Pandyas, and the chief among them was the Kadava chieftain. He foiled 
Rajaraja's attempt to join the ^^oysaja forces in the region of KancT, 
defeated the Coja at Tejlaru and imprisoned him at Sendamangalam. It 
was only after his defeat by the Hoysala Narasimha II at Perambalur that ho 
agreed to release Rajaraja III. 

The history of the Kadavarayas and Kopperunjihga is again largely 
unwritten. If some day it would be exploit, it is bound to enlighten 
many points of the later history of the Colas and, what is not sus^cted, 
the later history of the Pallavas. Did not the C6|a power under Aditya 
rise over the ashes of the PaUava Aparajita, who died in battle against the 
C6}as in A.D. 893 ? Now, when the tide turned against the Cojas, w^e 
naturally find the Pallavas allying themselves against the Cojas with the 
Papdyas, which was just the reverse of what had happened at Sripurambiyam 
about A.D. 880. 

Tlius it would apf»ear that history repeated itself here, though in a 
different form, giving the lie to the oft-held notion that the Pallava power 
died with the death of Aparajita. As it was, the Pallava power continued 
for many more centuries. The inscriptions of the Kadava chieftain 
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Kopijerufijinga show that he had a long career which, though stormy, was 
hoiumrablo and successful. He had set himself up as an independent 
ruler. His records run from A.D. 1243 to 1279 and range from his native 
kingdom of Magara (parts of Salem and South Arcot districts) to Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly and further north to Draksharama and Tripurantakam. 
The semi-independent status of the Pallavas which they had long enjoyed 
can bo inferr^, for example, from the Tamil classic Vikramacolanula in 
which reference is made to the K.adava chieftain coming along with the 
numerous feudatory chiefs of the Cola king to pay his respects to Vikrama- 
cola : 

semjyon patanajeriyinci Aenjiyarkon 
himpa kaliyanaikkadarxinum —Clines 159-60. 

The linos concluding the description equate the Kadava with the Pallava 
when it says : 

VaUavanum koialanum mughadanum nvaluvarvwm 
villavanum keralanum minavanum pallavanum —Clines 177-78. 

Kaiiier, where all these feudatory rulers are mentioned, there is no mentitm 
of the Pallava, but only of the Kadava. This only emjhasizes the equation 
and puts it beyond doubt. 


Ill 

The range of the Kadavaraya records gives us the unmistakable indi¬ 
cation that they were trying to get a foothold in the Andhra country 
after the death of K6px)eruiljihga. The removal of the Kadava from the 
south led to his displacement by the Sambuvarayas. Sewell notes an 
inscription which mentions the rule of the Sehgeni chief Venumankonda 
Sambuvaraya in the district of South Arcot, the erstwhile kingdom of 
the Kadavas.i The loss of the southern territory gave further point to 
their plan in the Andhra country. It must be remembered that the 
Pallavas in their early history knew AndhradeiSa better than the South. 
The part they played as Viceroys of the Andhras and their later connections 
with the Visnuikundins of the valley of the Krishna must not be forgotten. 
Seen in this background, the rise of the Kadavas as th© Reddis of Kondavl^u 
aijpears quite meaningful. 

M. Somasekhara Sarma in his His^ry of the Reddi Kingdoms is not 
surt' of this and says ; ‘After the subversion of their power, these Pallava 
chiefs (of Nellore) gradually became merged in the lower Hindu strata 
and very soon lost their distinctive racial identity. Hence no identifica¬ 
tion is possible . . . ’ 2 While not denying the possibility of the Reddis 
being Pallavas, the author thinks it improbable owing to the long time 
intervening between the decline of the Pallavas and the rise of the Reddis. 
What we have so far said about KopjJerunjihga ought to establish this 
appanmtly lost connection. Besides, the first rulers of this dynasty not 
only call themselv^es Pallavaditya but also as Pallavatrinetra. Their 
c'opperplates Iwar the distinct Pallava sign of the couching bull and 
the inscriptions are in Sanskrit. It is understood that the Pallava 
chieftains hod rult^ over Nellore and its surrotmdings in the twelfth and 
Uio thirteenth centiuies. making it very plausible that the foimder of the 
RtM.ldi kingdom. Prolaya V§ma, was also a Pallava. The surprise is not 


* Sewell: Hitttorical JnscHptions, 185, 187, 188, 189, 190 and 192. 
» M. homaBokhora Sarma, op. cit., p, 69. ! 
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that he was a Pallava but that he was called a Beddi. It is, however, ex¬ 
plicable from the manner of the times and the region where they had founded 
their rule. 

Prolaya Verna was a Pallava. He was possibly the son of Aj[agiya- 
varadan and the grandson of Kopperunjinga. This can bo inferred from 
the following considerations. After the death of Kopperufljinga in A.D. 
1282 we do not hear of his family in the south. But wo know that when 
the Kakatiyas of Warangal invaded the south, the ruler of KaficI was 
Alagiyavaradan who suffered death at their hands in A.D. 1316. He may 
be taken as the son of Kopperunjinga, since chronologically ho seems to 
succeed him. His name follows the name of the father who is called in 
inscriptions as AIagiya6ena. The fact of the declaration of independence 
by the ^ambuvarayas in A.D. 1317 ^ immediately on the death of Alagiya¬ 
varadan suggests that he kept up the supremacy of the south which his 
father Kopperunjinga had held. The person, who went to the north after 
the death of Alagiyavaradan, was his son. He retired to Adanki 2 (where 
a ruined mud fort is still to be seen) and appeared again as the ruler of 
the Roddi kingdom in A.D. 1325, eight years after lihe death of his father. 
The genealogy of the Kadavarayas after Kdpperunjinga would thus bo 
as follows : 

Kopperuhjihga (died A.D. 1282) 

Alagiyavaradan (A.D. 1282—1316) 

Prolayavema (A.D. 1326-1353) » * 

The titles borne by the Reddi kings can be understood only in the 
light of this genealogy. Such are the titles : Appaya-Goppaya-diMpatta, 
CencunialaisuraJcdra, etc. The first clearly refers to the defeat inflicted 
by Kopperufijihga on the far-famed Hoysala generals, Appaya and Goppaya. 
The other title Jaganobbaganda borne by the Redd is refers to the same 
defeat since one of the titles of the defeated generals was Jagadohbagavda. 
The title Pdn^^yarayojgajakaaariairhha borne by Kopperufijihga refers to 
his alliance with the Pandyas as against the Hoysalas clearly referred to, 
for example, in his Draksharama inscription. There is, however, a title 
borne by Prolaya Verna which would mean ‘killer of Alagiyavaradan’. 
This title, if it was true, would present a difficulty. But it appears that 
Prolaya Verna came from a family of which Alagiyavaradan was the head. 
The title must be read as Alfl^iyavUrada^iramkxmtarui and not as it is wrong¬ 
ly read Ala^iyavar(idan^ira/mJcanUtr^ It would be correct to say, however, 
that no such title was borne by Prolaya Verna. Telugu hterary works dealing 
with the period mention many of the .titles borne by these kings, and in 
that list this title, which, if true, is rather significant, does not appear. 

Verna is said to have come down from Adanki, as mentioned earlier, 
where he must have retired after the death of his father at the hands of 
the Kakatiyas. Some of his titles such as Raja^irOmani and Rajacud&mani 
(both meaning the same thing, ‘the Crest-Jewel of Kings’) ^ strongly 
remind one of his southern connections. Verna assumed the title of 
Nayak and established the Reddi kingdom in A.D. 1325. ^ Prolaya Verna 
was responsible for extending the kingdom of Kopdavidu so as to embrace 


1 See Sewell, op. dt., p. 238. 

* M. Somasekhara Sanna, ojj. cil,, p. 67. , ^ no ■ 

» VSma is said to have ruled for 12 years in one source and for 28 years in the 

inscriptions. 

* Butterworth : Nellore InacriptMivt, p, 546. 

® M. Somasekhara Sarma, op, cit.^ f>. 67. 
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witliin itself the Bajamahendravijaya. The growth of the does 

not fall within the scope of the subject on hand. Suffice it to say that 
they formed a strong bulwark of the Hindus against the Muhammadans 
against whom Prolaya fought many a battle, thus establishing the tradition 
of Vijayanagar much earlier in history. The Beddi kings defeated the 
Gajapatis of Kalihga and set up victory pillars in the Chilka lake. Prince 
Vemana, the great saint-poet of the .^ndhras, was one of the princes of the 
Kopilavidu family and the brother of the last king Verna. ^ 

Pallava influence in Andhrade^ during the period was- very great. 
Besides Kondavidu we have evidence that Vlrakutam and Kapdukuru 
were ruled by the Pallavas. The ruler of Vlrakutam has been clearly 
mentioned in records as belonging to the Bharadvaja-gotra and to the 
Kfiduvettivam6a.2 In so far as the Baoerla chiefs of Bamerkopda and 
Devarkonda were related to the above-named chieftains and were at the 
same time cousins to the chiefs of Warangal, it would appear that Pallava 
influenct) ran deep and was far-reaching. Bukka and Harihara, the 
founders of the Vijayanagar kingdom, themselves came from the kingdom 
of Warangal and were in all probability related to all those chieftaincies. 
Hew'ell, the author of the Forgotten Empire, tells us that when Ulugh Khan 
captured Warangal, Prataparudra and his son Kispa fled from Warangal 
and that Prataparudra was a Kurumba. 

It is well-known that, when Kampana, the son of Bukka, made his 
southern expedition, it was aimed not only at the destruction of the 
Muslims and the Madura Sultanate but also of the 6ambuvarayas who 
had taken the place of the Pallavas in the Tamil country. The work 
Madurdvijayam by Gahgadevi explicitly states that Kampala conquered 
the ^ambuvaraya at Virifijipuram. From Udayagiri, where a hill fort 
still survives, Kampala went straight to Virifijipuram. There a battle 
was fought and the 6ambuvarayas were defeated. Then they seem to 
have retreated to Sengi (modem Gingi), an ancient Pallava fort. Kampala 
laid siege and captured it and eventually the whole of Tondai-mandalam. 
He then went back to Kaficl, the ancient seat of the Pallavas, The Reddi 
chieftains accompanied Kampapa and it was left to them to conquer the 
Sultanate of Madura.3 The Bapas mentioned in Sewell’s Historical Inscrip- 
ho/is as having ruled over Madura must have been the Pallavas. Butter- 
worth records certain inscriptions which refer to the rule of Perumalraju, 
son of Kuladekhara Madana Tirumalaraju, the ‘Emperor of the “Three 
Worlds’, and of KalatirSLju, son of KulaSekhara Kaveri,* and adds in a 
footnote that ‘the allusion here is to the Pallava dynasty 

IV 

Itecently, Mr. B. Joseph alias Balasundaram Mudaliar, a Kailway 
Official and a Nayaka of Kortampet in the North Arcot District, Madras 
State, brought to my notice ^jpoin taken from the region of Anantal, a 
village in the same district, which resembles a coin of the Vijayanagar 
period. Mr. K. D. Swaminathan, who has reviewed it, refers it to the 
roign of Devaraya II (A.D. 1422—1446) and designates the script of the 
legend as Nandi-Nagari of the fifteenth century A.D.® The place from 

' Surulay Utandurd, June 1, 1961. 

* M. i^oTnawkhara Sarma, op, cit., p. 132. 

* JscwelJ; Hiatorical Jnacriptiona, p. 364. 

* Hutterworth : Nellore Inacriptiona, I, p. 260. 

® Ibid., p. 261, note. 

* Journal of the Numismatic Society of Vol. XIX, pt. i, pp. 32 ff. 
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where the coin has been discovered also has a large inscription engraved 
on a huge rock embedded in the ^ound. The rock is locally known as 
Eluttuparai. Mr. Swaminathan pfaces the inscription in the reign of 
Harihara II. 

The identifications do not seem to be correct. The Oflfi.ce of the 
Government Epi^aphist for India, which has deciphered this inscription, 
says that one Chinnaramappa Nayaka, son of Ramappa Nayaka who was 
the son of Timma Nayaka, was given the lease rights in five villages 
bordering on Anantal by the Mudaliar of Periyamadam in TiruvannS- 
malai. ‘The former was required to contribute specified amounts of money, 
paddy and other commodities axmually. Other details are lost. 

The record reads : 

4. {Piru)thivi rdciyam panni aruldninra ^akapitam 
satha dyiralhu ndnurru elupathirdndu ithanmelselld 
ninra satharana 

5. Pacathu panjamiyum admavdramum perra uthirdUathi 
nacitharathu nal seyamkonda s6lamandalat?m 

6. Adayanddu kilparru annanthdl thimma 
nayaka . . diaruli (kolal)periya ' 
rdmappanayakar puthiran sinnardmappa 
ndyakarkku immandala 

7. anndnddu thaniydr thiruvanndnudai tJtdnaiha 
{lava)ragalil mvdalidr periya {mada) . . 
ihaliya{r) pan kdnikkai kdniparru kdniydtci 
kiraiyam panni 

The lease was made according to the inscription itself in 6aka 1472 
(A.D. 1560) in the post-Krsnadevaraya period of Vijayanagar history. 
Prirna facie the coin found in this region must also belong to this time. 
The figure of the elephant found on the coin need not force us to the belief 
that it was issued in the reign of Devaraya II, as Mr. Swaminathan contends. 
KLrsnadevaraya himself bore the title Qa^angha-ganda-hhemnda. 

The ruins of fort and the two temples, one of 6iva and the other of 
Afijaneya, about Anantal, however, indicate the existence of an old palace 
where a chieftain must have resided. Both the coin and the inscription 
referreii to above were found in thb precincts of this palace. The fort is 
situated on the banks of the Ceyyar. The walls apparently constructed 
with mud and stone are 260 yards in length and 160 yards in breadth. 
They have now crumbled, and the farmer’s spade has levelled them to the 
ground. Portions of the walls have, however, been dug up to recover 
stones from the foundation. Only one side remains today as a mound. 

Inside the mud fort there are two temples as referred to above. The 
Afijaneyasvami temple is enclosed by a brick structure. The statue is about 
8 feet in height and 2^ feet in width in typical Vijaya^gar style. It is 
carved out of a single fiat slab of granite. The legs, liips and hands are 
ornamented, which clearly shows the late age of the statue, though, in 
general appearance, it keeps to the Pallava form. The inverted lotus 
with the stalk held in the left hand of the figure reminds one of the lotus 
flower (in bud form) found in the motif of the early Pallavas. The figure 
of the serpent coiled round the left side going from tjhe legs to the shoulder 

Letter No. 203-4069-3640 from the Ctovemment Epigraphist for India to 
Mr. B. Joseph, dated 11-10-1960. The jpsoription has been entered in the Annual 
^^p€trt on InAvan Epigraphy for 1966—67 under No. 127. 
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is a distinctive feature of the statue. The outer frame of the statue is 
ornamented, the top bearing the lion symbol of the Pallavas. The tail is 
exquisitely done, going round the head with a hanging bell attached to it. 
On either side of the statue, the two Vaishnavite symbols of the ianhha 
(conch) and the cakra (disc) are displayed. 

With regard to the other temple, the aanchim is dilapidated. It 
resembles an early PalJava temple without the Mkhara. It has a small 
man^pam enclosing the shrine. The main features of the mantapam are ; 

(1) a pillared hall, the entrance pillars being ornamentally carved with 
corbels and the interior pillars also similarly carved but with the lion motif; 

(2) the ceiling having a ndga and a lotus flower carved ; and (3) the door 
frame at the entrance of the sanctum carved in the usual floral design 
tjqjical of the Pallavas. Even an attempt has been made to introduce 
the Romanic touch in the carvings. All these, as will be understood, 
belong to the Pallava style of temple construction. The temple is built 
of huge granite slabs without mortar. Only the roofing is covered by a 
thick layer of brick and mortar. The length of the temple is approxi¬ 
mately 40 feet, the width is 10 feet and the height 8 feet. The structure 
has sunk and the height has been reduced. 

In the premises of the fort are ruined foundations of brick b uilding s. 
These are the remains of the palace where the Nayakas must have lived 
during the tragic days of the Muslim invasion of Gingi. There is also a 
round stone with very fine lines running in circular form with a hole in 
the centre. It resembles a time-dial. Such stones are seen in the Hampi 
ruins of Vijayanagar. There is also a dried-up well close to the temple. 

The fort has been inspected by the Superintendent of Archaeology, 
Southern Circle, Madras, under the instructions of the Director-General 
t)f Archaeology, New Delhi. The authorities of the French Institute of 
ludology, Pondicherry, have also visited the site and taken photographs 
of the ruins. 


Here comes the crux of the problem. How did these Nayakas or chief¬ 
tains cf)me to reside at Anantal? Their names are not apparently known 
to us from any other epigraphic record. From the date of Cinna Ramappa 
vouchsafed by the stone inscription on the Eluttuparai, the date of the 
first in the genealogy would fall round^.D. 1525 : 


Timma Nayaka (A.D. 1525) 
Ramappa Nayaka (A.D. 1525-50) 
Ciima Ramappa Nayaka (A.D. 1650) 


The Portuguese chronicler Nufiiz tells us that, when KrepadevarSya 
discovered the plot of SlLluva Timma against his son, he cast him and his 
entire family into prison. Rut, says the chronicler, one of Timma’s sons 
escaped; whereupon the king put out the eyes of the remaining prisoners.' 
This person who escaped is stated to have escaped into a wooded jungle 
surrounded by hills far from Vijayanagar. It would appear that Timma 
Nayaka mentioned in the Anantal inscription is ^a}uva Timma himself. 
Now, he who had escaped into the jungle was Ramappa N&yaka of AnantSJ. 
The date assigned for the plot (A.D. 1524-25) is in agreement with the 
date of the inscription which is placed in A.D. 1660, because the donor 
in the record is the grandson of Timma N&yaka or l§a|uva Timma. 


^ A S* of Nuftiz tranalaW at the end of Sewell’s Forgotten Empire. 

Set aim K. A. N. Sastn; History of SoiUh Pndia, p. 272. 
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^aluva Timma belonged to the Reddi family of Ko^idavidu. This, 
however, needs elucidation. An inscription i from the On'gole Taluk of 
the Guntur district, dated Saka 1404 (A.D. 1482), states that a grant 
was revived by one Timma Reddi, son of Sarvapalli Timma Reddi entitled 
Hinduravu Surairana. We also know that, in spite of the achievements 
of Sarvapalli, Kondavidu was captured by Ahmad Shah Bahmani in A.D. 
1427.2 Thus the probable dates of the father and the son would bo— 

Sarvapalli Timma (A.D. 1425-75) 

Timma Reddi (A.D. 1475-1525) 

taking into account the conquest of Ahmad Shah and the date of the 
revival of the grant by Timma Reddi. This Timma Reddi is the same as 
Saluva Timma, Prime Minister of Krsnadevaraya. 

Dr. Venkataramanayya in his Third Dyrmsty of Vijayanagara says 
that Krsnadevaraya conferred the governorship of the province of 
Kondavidu on his minister Saluva Timma in A.D. 1514 though he left one 
of his brothers to govern the Province as his Deputy.3 Butterworth notes 
an inscription which records: ‘The Kang Pendu of the important village 
of Nanneru situated on the banks of the Gundi (Gundalakama river), who 
is the elder brother of King Pedu Kema (Timma became King Vedandu) 

. . . . This member of the Vallava or Pallava gotra had the Lord of the 
monkey tribe (Hanuman) as the emblem on the royal flags and extended 
his kingdom and reigned there.’* This seems to refer to Sajuva Timma’s 
appointment of his brother to rule over Kondavidu and is in support 
of Dr. Venkataramanayya’s statement. The Kondavidu fort is a very 
large, ancient fort situated on the hills, -with huge granite walls, the stones 
of which are made to stand without the aid of brick or mortar. Tlie fort 
walls run from the foot of the hills with huge battlements and a moat sur¬ 
rounds it with an ancient Pallava temple within its premises. 

The second point arising from this discussion is the title Hindurdtm 
Suratrdna borne by Sarvapa}li. It must really belong to Gazravu Tippa 
who is said to have defeat^ the Sulfcan in A.D. 1398. Sarvapalli was de¬ 
feated by the Muslims; ho did not conquer them. Besides, chronologically 
consider^, this Gazravu must be the father of Sarvapalli Timma. Thus 
the genealogy would be— 

Gazravu Tippa (A.D. 1398—1425) 

Sarvapalli Timma (A.D. 1425-75) 

Timma (Saluva Timma)® (A.D. 1475-1525) 

Gazravu Tippa is mentioned as the General of King Kumaragiri of 
Kondavidu.® But, in the period of Sarvapalli, the old Kondavidu house 


^ Butterworth, op. cit,, Vol. II, pp. 951-62. 

^ Sewell : Historical, Inscriptions, p. 395. Some writers give the date as A.D, 1420. 

^ Venkataramanayya: Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. 153. 

* Butterworth, op. cit.. Inscription No. 93. 

® In Sewell’s genealogy, Tippa is mentioned .as one of the members of the 
Kondavidu family. Inscriptions in Tirupati Devasthanam would assign A.IX 1630 
as thie last date of ^a}uva Timma on the groxmd that a donation by Saluva Timraana 
Dai;idanatha was made on that date. This may refer to our Timma or someone else. 
In any case, it is not material to our point. Bjt the argument from such donative 
records that Saluva Timma continued as Prime Minister of Acyutaraya disbelieving 
the account of Nuniz about the plot is going too far, especially when we are confronted 
with the contemporary, foreign and eye-witnc^s account as that of Nufiiz. 

I ; Forgotten Empire, p. 385. 
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came to an end and yielded place to another line of Koridavidu Reddis 
begun by Gazravu Tippa. Butterworth’s inscription quoted above is clear 
on this j>oint and the above genealogy must be taken as the genealogy of 
this new family. The AnantSl recoid, in my opinion, continues it up to 
A.D. 1550. 

Members of the family of Sa}uva Timma must have belonged, there¬ 
fore, to the family of the Kadavarayas of the south. , In Dr. T. V. 
Mahalingam's South Indian Polity (p. 113), wo find that ‘Sa|uva Timma, 
the Prime Minister of Kra^adevaraya, bore the title of Kadavar’. The 
KSclavarH had for long held the region of North Arcot District before they 
yieldetl tho region to the ^ambuvarayas. During Kampapa’s expedition in 
the south, the Redd is made common cause with him to retrieve the possession 
of the region. It is thus reasonable to think that Timma’s son now retired to 
this place. In the circumstances in which he was placed, it was prudent 
for liim to have gone far from Vijayanagar and hidden himself in the 
jimgles of tho Tiruvann&malai region. The traveller from Tiruvannamalai 
to Coiigam would easily discover the aptness of a place like Anantal to 
serve as a place for hiding. 

The stone inscription dated A.D. 1650 marks the period of SadaSiva 
as the ruler of Vija 3 "onagar (1642—76)—a period of political weakness and 
confusion rendered worse by the interference of Ramaraya who kept 
Sada^iva under his control and began to rule the empire in his own way. 
8ucli unauthorized I'ulo beginning from the death of K-rsnadevaraya and 
c'crtainly from the accession of Acyuta brought in its train the hatred of 
the nobles at homo and the insubordination of those outside, particularly 
in tho south. At first Ramaraya himself led an expedition to the south 
but retvimod with indefinite success.^ Even the second attempt made 
through his cousin Cinna Timma was not a complete success. Candragiri 
was first wrested from the rebels but, instead of going down directly into 
the modem district of North Arcot, ho entered into the Coia country, 
going down as far as Nagore and then Travancore where Inquitribrim w’as 
on the throne. ‘Cinna Timma worshipped at the shrine of Padman&bha 
at Trivandrum, set up a pillar of victory at Cape Comorin and returned 
to the capital. *2 The control of Vijayanagar over the southern region 
stopped there and did not go further; for, on the return of Cinna Timma 
to the capital, tho fight with the Muslims of the Deccan, beginning with 
Ibrahim Adil Shah’s invasion of Vijayanagar, claimed the attention of all 
in tlie kingdom. 

It was during this period that the inscription of Eluttuparai was 
written and the coin of Anant&l must have been issued. Dr. T. V. 
Mahalingam came to the conclusion, when I showed him the coin, that it 
must have been issued during the reign of Sad&diva judging from the script 
of the coin. 

Going hack to the temple of Afijaneyasvami at Anantftl, we can weU 
understand now why Hanum&n was install^ and worshipped here (Plate III). 
The monkey-god was the family deity of Timma (the name Timma itself 
meaning ‘monkey’ in Telugu). It is but understandable that his descen¬ 
dants set up Hanumfin’s figiire in the huge size in which it is found at 
Anantfil today. Nor was it "uncommon for the Reddis to have the figure 
of Hanumftn on the royal flag. An ^u*lier ruler of this dynasty, king 
Pendu of Nanneru, as mentioned earlier, had the Hanuman syml^l on 
liis flag. 


K. A. N. Sastri, op. cit,, p. 275. 
« Ibid., p. 279. 
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The AnantSJ inscription refers, as shown above, to three rulers— 
Timnia, R§>mappa, and Cinna Ramappa, who flourished about the year 
A,D. 1614—17. There was then a great civil war in the Vijayanagar empire. 
It was a war of succession and the centre of the rebellion was Vellore, In 
the fight that ensued, one Sellappa Nayaka played a prominent part. 
Father Heras calls him a Cola chieftain in his book on the Aravidu Dynasty. 
It would appear now that he was none else but the son of Cinna Ramappa.^ 
Sellappa w'as succeeded by his son Varadappa who is said to have played 
an important part in the affairs of Gingi.2 Thus the genealogy of the 
Anantal chieftains will be as follows ; 

Timma Nayaka (A.D. 1525) 

Ramappa Nayaka (A.D. 1525—50) 

Cinna Ramappa Nayaka (A.D. 1550-1600) 

Sellappa Nayaka (A.D. 1600-25) 

Varadappa Nayaka 3 (A.D, 1625-40) 

VI 

Thus came the Pallava dynasty to bo re-established at Anantal in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. The inscription in Butterworth’s collec¬ 
tions quoted above indeed calls an ancestor of this family as a ‘member 
of the Valava or Pallava gotra’. The dilapidated mantapa of the place 
still bears the beautiful figure of the serpent covering the entire rtiof- 
length, reminding one of the early Naga-Pallava connections. Soon they 
became feudatories of the Gingi Nayakas. In A.D. 1640, the Sultan of 
Golkopda captured Gingi and the Pindaris followed the Muslim army in 
its wake and looted the siurounding country. Anant§.l seems to have 
come naturally within the region of depredation; for the story is told by 
certain families living in the village of Kortampet (Kottaikaranpettai of 
olden days), a few miles from Anantal, that they are the descendants of the 
Pallavas of Anantal. The version of these people is as follows : 

‘Our forefathers were once Poligars ruling from Anantal fort as petty 
chieftains under the rulers of Gingi. One day word came to them that 
Gingi was being attacked by the Muhammadans and that they should 
immediately come to its defence. There were foiu brothers who were 
enjoying the palayapat. The three left, leaving behind one to take care 
their families. Shortly, news came to Anantal that all the brothers 
had died in battle. On hearing this, the brother, that was left behind, 
massacred the entire families of the Nayakas, sparing but one pregnant 
woman, and then finally committed suicide. This was done to save them 
&om the Muhammadan hands, as was wont at that time. The pregnant 
woman delivered a male child, in duo commie, of whom we are the 
descendants. ’ ^ 


' The distaxice between Anantal and Vellore is only about 40 miles. 

® The distance between Gingi and Anantal is only about 36 miles. 

3 A.D. 1640 is surmised as the date of Varadappa’s death with reference to tho 
Golkonda invasion of that year in which all the Nayakas of AnantS.1 are said to have 
been killed (according to tradition which will bo explained later). It must be noted 
that C. 8. Srinivasaohari refers to Varadappa as a prominent N&yaka of Gingi at about 
this time in his book, Rxilers of Qingi, pp. 91—160. 

* This tradition is echoed in the account of the Kc^rv^Oindi^ojakkalcaTitai doalmg 
with the capture of Gingi by the Muhammadans of tho Deccan. It states that, in 
tho fight that ensued between the Hindu Raja cf Gingi and the Muhammadans of 
the Deccan, not one within the fort escaped alive and of the king’s feudatories and 
~ I only those escaped death who were dbtside of Gingi. 
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This interesting story brings us to the Pallavas still living with us. 
I have met them and b^n struck by their height, robust physique and 
fine features. They are now Boman Catholic Christians, having been 
converted to the new Faith in A.D. 1710 when, according to the records 
kept at Pondicherry, the Jesuits converted them at Kortampet. The 
Chancellor and Notary of the Archbishop of Pondicheny-Cuddalore has 
been kind enough to give the English translation of the account of their 
conversion, as written by Adrian Launay of the Foreign Mission Society 
of Paris in his book. History of the Missions in India, Vol. I: ‘Kortampet 
which was separated from Colei and became Headquarters of the district 
in 1676, had, as its first Christians, Paraiahs and Vanniars and has heard 
the preachings of Blessed John de Britto.’ 

In 1711, Father Barbier, who was in charge of this Parish, baptized 
there a pagan, ‘whose conversion’, he writes, ‘made me think that I was 
going to undergo a rude persecution. This idolater, to assure me that 
his conversion was sincere, had handed over to me his idol.... His 
relativ^es made much noise, but God permitted that this storm should have 
no evil consequences The use of the term Vanniars, who had heard 
the preachings of Blessed John de Britto, definitely refers to the Nayakas, 
the two terms being used as equivalents even today by the Tamil-speaking 
people. This is further emphasized by the second part of the extract in 
which Father Barbier in 1711 is said to have converted a pagan, whose con¬ 
version made him think that he was going to undergo a rude persecution. 
He must have been the descendant of the Nayakas, of whom wo have been 
speaking here. 

The men, whom we now meet at Kortampet, are his descendants and 
they have with them docuntents showing the Nayaka titles.2 The village 
MunsiflF of Anantal, while confirming this story, also says that these were 
the only people in the surroundings, who claim such ancestry. These 
men now call themselves Mudalidrs and have marriage connections with 
Mvdalidrs in Pondicherry, Cuddalore and Madras. A sale deed of 
1902 is with me, in which the seller is described as Michael Mudaliar, son 
of Savarimuthu Naicken, living in Kortampet. Thus we see that the 
original title of Nayaka gets changed in course of time into Mudaliar (liter¬ 
ally moaning, the first man of the village). 


* Adrian Launay: Historic des miasioita de VInde, Vol. 1, Intro., p. 22. * 
■ Document dated 16-12-1902 from Kortampet registering a sale deed. 
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A. Intboductoby 

Of the two Gupta temples at Ueogarh, in district Jhansi, ITttar 
Pradesh, called respectively the Oa^avatara or Gupta tcmjile and the 
Varaha temple, the latter is seldom mentioned: in fact, it has never figured 
in the list of Gupta temjiles. Recent observations by the author have 
convinced him that it is not merely a Gupta temple but is also earlier than 
the other one. 

The former temple (called in tho following pages the Vishnu temple) 
was first noticed by Captain Charles Strahan^ as far back as 1870-71 and 
was later examined in detail by Alexander Cunningham 2 between 1874 and 
1877. Cunningham obviously missed the Varaha temple situated within 
the later Ueogarh fort on the neighbouring hill. In tho absence of any 
conclusive clues he named the other temple simply as the Gupta temple, 
though he recognized correctly that it was dedicated to Vishpu. 

Jn *1891, A. Fuehrer 3 summarized the available information on the 
cfiipta temple. Somewhat later, in 1899, P. C. Mukherji * briefly described 
both the temples; he observed that the Varaha temple was ‘ in complete ruins 
thought that it was later than the other temple, which he called, for the 
first time, as the UaSavatara temple or Sagar Mor ^ (tho local name being 
Sagar Marh). The District Gazetteer,*^ pul)lished in 1909, mentions both 
the temples and repeats broadly tho then-knovTi information. U. R. Sahni 
wrote a firesh description of the temples in 1918. , 


Strahan, General Report of ihm Topographical Survey of Ind%n, 1870-71, Appendix 
A, Gwalior and Central India. 

® A. Cunningham, A.S.l. Reports, Vol. X, pp. 104 ff. 

® A.S.l., New Series, Vol. II, pp. 120 ff. 

* P. C, Mukherji, Report on the Antiquities in the District of Lalitpur, N. W. Provinces, 

Vol. I, pp. 11-12. „ j . Ti, . . 

® It is obviously a mistake for Sagar Mnrh, ns temples are called Marh or M^arhia 
in these parts, and it stands near a small tank, presumably called Sagar, siank anciently 
into tho rocky subsoil. 

® <7aa««eer (Jhansi), 1909, pp. 248-60. 

i D. B. Sahni, A.P.R., Hindu and BuMdhiat Mans., for the year ending 1918, p. 8. 
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Lastly, M. S. Vats i devoted a monograph to the Gupta (Dafiavatara) 
temple at Deogarh, and incidentally mentioned the Varaha temple therein 
only once in a passing reference. 

B. The Da^AvatJLra Temple 
( i) Identification of the deity and the name of the temple 

This temple, as stated above, was correctly recognized by Cunningham 
as having been dedicated to Vishpu,® even though it contained no image in 
its sanctum. It was, however, Mukherji who first suggested the name of 
Da6avatara3 for the temple, apart from Sagar Mor. The only reason 
given by him for^the first name is that ‘ I)a6avat§,ra temple ... is so called 
from the ten incarnations of Vishpu which were originally depicted on the 
ttnjplo ’. ^ This was obviously a guess-work, but not a scientific reason. 
But the name has persisted. 

That the area around Deogarh was distinguished by temples dedicated 
to the incarnations of Vishnu, except perhaps of the Buddha, who was not 
yet included in the list, is possible. Though the Vishnu temple is ■ em¬ 
bellished with scenes from the life of Krishna, it cannot be determined if 
it was dedicated to this deity as an incarnation. The acquaintance of 
Panini,*^ dated to the fourth century B.C., with the Bharata, i.e. Mahd- 
bhdrata, in which Krishna plays a supernatural role as well as of the cult 
of Krishna and Vtlsudeva. In the Amarahosa,^ a work of the Gupta 
pc'ricxi, Krishna is regarded as Vislinu himself, and, as in the Krishna legend, 
Vasudeva is stated to be his father. Krishna should, therefore, have been 
held at this time in a higher position than that of a mere incarnation. 

It was, therefore, quite possible for a temple dedicated to Krishna to 
have existed on the site at this time. The occurrence of the Varaha temple 
would lend credence to the ctmeeption of temples for the incarnations to 
have existed together at Deogarh. It may, however, be stated that though 
the place is replete with Jaina temples and sculptures, no sculpture nor 
temple dedicated to the Buddha has yet been reported. The same remark 
holds good for the incarnation to be Kalki. 

The form of the deity enshrined in the so-called Dasavatara or Gupta 
temple ^ is not known. It should have been nevertheless of a form of 
Vishnu. The lala^himha (Plate I), on the doorway, is of a seated Vishnu 
on the coils of f^esha Naga or Ananta. To his left is a two-armed figure 
brand islung a curved sword 8 and to bis right a four-armed standing figine 
with an animal face suggestive of the lion or Narasimha. ® The human 
figure on the opposite side in this context may be HiranyakaSipu. This 

^ M. S. Vats, Mem. Arch. Survey of Jtidia, No. 70: ‘The Qupta Temple at 
Deogarh ’, i>. 2. 

" Cunningham, A.S.l. Reports, Vol. X, pp. 105-6. 

3 IMukhorji, Report on the Antiquitie,8 in the District of Dalitpur, N.W. Rrornnees, 
Vol. 1, v.,11. 

* thill., p. 11; D. R. Sahni {op. cit.) disagreed with the nomenclature introduced 
by Mukherji anil suggested that the temple should have been of Vishnu. 

* V. S. Agarwala, India as Knovni to Panini, 1963, pp. 340, 358 £f. 

® Cf, ‘ = Kardyanah Krishrut- . . . ’, Vd-imdevo' — sya janakah. 

7 i^P- cit.. pp. 2-3) discussed the question and was not able to come to any 

dot mite conclusion and preferred, therefore, to call the temple as the Gupta temple 
after Cunningham, being, according to him, the only Gupta temple at Deogarh. 

* N’lits (op. cit., p. 12) describes liiin as a dwarf or garia with a crooked staff held 
“P ^ hand. He has indeed the features of a garia being comparatively short 
and i^t-belUod. The object in his hand is more likely to be a sword than a staff. 

' Y*"** {ibid,, p. 12) describes him as in aAjalimtidra. This is doubtful, because, 
though Hie right hand is drawn up near the chest, the disposition of the left is not 
clear. He seems to be holding an object aA the chest level. . > 
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recalls a relief carved in the rock-cut cave. No. IV, at Sadami ^ in district 
Bijapur (Mysore State). The Badami image of Vishnu is seated on the coils 
of Ananta with five hoods spread over Vishnu. He holds the chakra (disc) 
in his upper left hand and an indistinct object in the lower left. The 
Samhha (conch) is held in the upper right hand and the lower left is rested 
on the right leg. On either side of the seated figure is a Nagi, and Garuda is 
seated against Ananta in the lower comer to the left. There are seventeen 
dwarfs {ganas) in a niche of the pedestal. 

The figure at Deogarh has, however, certain obvious ^fierences. 
Vishnu at Deogarh holds the 4amkha (conch) in the upper right*Cnd chakra 
(disc) in the upjjer left. The lower right hand is raised up in abhaya-mudrd 
and the lower left hand rests on the left thigh. While Lakshmi is seated 
at his extended right foot, Ananta spreads his seven hoods over him. 

Banerji recognizes this as a very rare image in north India. Gopinatha 
Rao 2 describes this as Bhogdaanamurti. It may be noted principally that 
Garuda is missing at Deogarh, and Lakshmi is absent at Ba^mi. 

The Gupta inscription 3 at Gadhwa, district Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh, 
mentions a deity as Anantasvdmin. Though an tlnconventional name, 
the imago at Badami and the taldtabimba at Deogarh possibly approximate 
to this conception. The two-lined Gupta inscription on one of the pillars 
found on the terrace and now displayed at the entrance to the sculpture- 
shed at Deogarh mentions the deity as KeAava or KeAavapurasvdmin and 
the name of the votary as Bhdgavata Govinda. * This has only a topical 
interest and points to the temple as dedicated to Vishnu. The sculptural 
panels on the walls of the temple being representations of Vishnu also point 
to a Vishnu temple. The scenes depicted on the plinth comprise vignettes 
of the lives of Krishna, Balarama and Rama, all incarnations of Vishiiu, 
which are suggestive of the form of the deity enshrined. 

If, however, the lala^birnha has to be regarded as a reliable index, 
the deity could not have been other than Vishnu seated on Ananta {Ananld- 
sana) or Narasimha wliich is depicted in it. If it were d€3dicated to Nara- 
siihha, the name of DaSavatara as applied to the temple would be clearly 
a misnomer. Incidentally, it may be pointed that there is a Da6avatara 
cave at Ellora, where the deities are dedicated, contrary to the nomen¬ 
clature, to 6iva and 6aivito gods. In view of the existence of the other 
Gupta temple at Deogarh, namely the Varaha temple, the so-called Dafia- 
vatara temple can perhaps be redesignated, not without a measure of 
i]^stifica*tion, as the Narasimha temple, w^hich would, notwithstanding, be in 
keeping wdth the Avatara tradition that should have suggested the name of 
DaSavatara to Mukherji. 

(/i) The evidence of a mapdapa before the garbha-griha 

That there was a portico or manda'pa on each side of the so-called 
DasavatSlra temple was first suggested by Cunningham. ^ He pointed out 
the existence of two square pillars on the terrace around the temple and 


* R. D. Banerji, Mem. Arch. Survey of Irulia., No. 25: ‘ Baa ReJiofs of Badami *. 
p. 36. I am grateful to my colleague, Shri R. Kengupta, for drawing my attention 
to tliis image. 

* T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Bletnenta of Hindu Iconography. Vol. I, pp, 87-89, 
PI. XXV. 

3 J, Fleet, Corpus I-nscriptiommi Indicarum, Vol. ITI (Calcutta, 1880), p. 268. 
I am indebted to Shri A. Ghosh for drawing my attention to this point. 

* Vats, Mem. Arch. Survey of India. No. 70 : ‘ The Gupta Tomple at Deogarh , 
pp. 28-20, and footnotes. 

^6 Cunningham, A.8.I. Reports, Vol. X^pp. 105-6. 
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fragments of two more against the plinth, all conforming in architectural 
form and decorative embellishment to the pUasters hanking the shrines 
against the outer walls. These contrasted with sixteen more, found on the 
site along with traces of other temples in the area, which were round and 
fluted. These belonged evidently to another and later temple. The two 
pillars mentioned above are now displayed at the entrance to the sculpture- 
shed near the temple. 

The idea of the portico was suggested by Cunningham obviously on 
the slender evidence of these square pillars and the remains of the projec¬ 
tions of beams or architraves on each of the four sides, especially on the 
east, where the evidence is clear. 

R. D. Banerji i suggested, however, the existence of a covered and 
colonnaded circumambulatory on all the sides. Percy Brown 2 supported 
basically the views of Cunningham and envisaged four supporting pillars 
on each side. But M. S. Vats,» the latest writer on the subject, disagreed 
with the earlier writers and spared no pains in his endeavour to establish 
that there was a cantilever eave on each side, with its inner end embedded 
and anchored in the*wall above the centre of the sides containing the 
sculptured panels for the purpose of protecting them from sun and rain. 
He was also definite that these eaves could safely extend to a width of 
5 ft. and could rest without the aid of supporting pillars. He, how'cver, 
did not explain the disposition of the two large pillars or the fragments of 
the third, * which w'ould not fit in anywhere in his architectural scheme. 

The evidence of the existence of a portico suppt)rted exteriorly on two 
pillars in front of the doorway in the Varaha temple on the Heogarh hill 
seems t<j set the seal on the question and vindicate the earlier obsciwatioii 
of Cunningham in regard to the portico in the other temple. The evidence 
of the Varaha temple wdll be considered in its place. 

It cannot, however, be said for certain if the Gupta temple on the 
lower ground had a single tnandapa in front of the garbha-griha only, or 
if it was supported on two or four pillars, nor even whether there were 
similar maridUipas on the other three sides as well. The idea, however, of 
a inafjdxipa on all the four sides around the miniature Aikhara shrine (Plate 
XIX) over the garhha-griha is clearly indicated in the later Kurai^'^a Bir 
temple, near Heogarh, situated two miles away on the forest road to iSaipura 
en route to Lalitpnr. 


C. Thu VABiHA Temple 


(i) The description of the temple and its date 


The Varaha temple (Plate TI) at Heogarh is situated in the midst of 
a thick jungle to the south-w'est of the Heogarh hill within the enclosure 
of the fort {Klrti-durga).^ It was already in a ruined condition in 1891, 
when Mukherji, the first scholar to report its existence, saw it. Measures 
of conservation in the past have changed the character of the plinth of 
the temple, reducing it in size, but clues remain to indicate its original 
shape and size on the basis of w'hich the restoration of the original outlines 
may be attempted. 


' R, I>. Bjuierji, The Age of the Imperial Ouptas, p. 146. 

® !'• Brown, Indian Architecture, I. .pp. 60-61. 
pp f 7 ' "^*‘®^** Survey of India, No. 70: ‘ The Gupta Temple at Deogarh 

Gunninghom had noticed two intact pillars and fraements of two more, op. cit., 
p. lO.**. a .r 

j attributed to Kirtivarman Chandella, who ruled between circa A.I>. 1070 

and 1098. 
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It is built on a nearly square base (adhishthdna) (Fig. 1) measuring 
46' 9" X 43' 0" supported on an intermediate plinth measuring 65' 9" X 46' 9" 
which should have formed part of the still lower remains of the jagati 
measuring 73' 0"x46' 9". Breadthwise the jagati is intact, but its original 
length is now indeterminate. 

The platform was built uniformly of 3" blocks of stone (Plate JH), 
which varied in length from 4' 3" to 8". The extant height of the original 
platform from the stone-paved apron around at the ground-level is 2' 3". 
The present platform has been rebuilt over the extant remains up to a 
total height of 7' 4". But the original height of the platform, or of the 
parapet over it, as seen at Nachna-Kuthara ^ in district Paima, Madhya 
Pradesh, must have been greater than that of the garbka-yri/ta by at least 
two courses. 


The temple is oriented east-west and faces east. The superstructure 
has entirely disappeared. 'The lower platform having served as the jagati, 
the prdsdda of the shrine, w'hich appears to be of the fiirdndJhdra type, stood 
on an adhishthdna consisting of three moulded courses. It rises to a height 
of 2' 10" above the platform. 

The adhisMkdna (Fig. 1) carries a uniform projection at the centre of 
each side except on the cast, where the projection is broader as w'ell as 
longer. Each side of the square base of the temple measures 18' 4" from 
comer to corner and the central projection, on the three sides, which is 
10" in width measures 9' 4" in length, leaving equal lengths of 4' 6" on 
either side. On the east, the central projection measures 14 ft. in length, 
leaving recesses of 2' 4" on each side. This projection itself is broader 
than the other sides, being 4' 8" in wudth. 

The face of the recessed outline of the? sanctum on the entrance or 
eastern side is distinguished by a rampant lion at either end each grapjding 
with a human figure (Plate IV, A and B), obviously the Sdrdilla motif, with 
a floral design in the centre of the moulded course. 

The extant walls of the preisdda enclosing the yarhlia-giriha rise in 
three courses and the ashlar masonry blocks of w'hich they are built corro- 
.“^pond in length and thickness to those of the so-called DaAavatara temple 
near the village. 

It cannot be said for certain if the temple had a Mkltara or was sur¬ 
mounted by a square chamber above the cella as in the case of the ParvatT 


temple at Nachna-Kuthara. 

•Th?) presence of the bits of an o/mctldkor and a ribbed piece of cave 
(^*late V, A) near the temple would indeed suggest the shape of a Sthhara- 
shrine. But, stylistically, it appears incongruous to connect the two, as 
the sculptural remains of at least two post-Gupta phases in the premises 
would suggest the former existence in the neighbourhood of more than one 

later temple. . . , . i ^ • 

The sanctum sanctorum measures 16' X 16' on the interior and coritains 
the anthropomorphic image of Varaha (Plate V, B) as the deity mi a pedc^stel 
in the centre.* It is not, however, exactly in the centre of either the 
garbha-griha or the original plinth {jagati). It may have been moved from 
the absolutely central position in the course of the repairs. 

The group shows Vishnu as emerging from the ocean, where the Isaga 


1 Cunningham, A.S.T. Reports, Vol. XXI, PI. XXV. 


feature was 


examin^^on^tho ^ Antiquities in the District of Lalitpur ^.W. 

Vol. I, p. 12 ^ He^wrote (in 1891): ‘The statue of Varaha, of which the two side 
^gui^s are broken, still occupies its original,pIace m the sanctum. 
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and NSginl are reclining below in abject supplication, after the discom¬ 
fiture of Hiranyaksha. Bhu-devi (earth) reclaimed fiom the clutches of 
the demon is poised gracefully on the left shoulder. VarSlha has a plain 
circular halo at his back, suggestive of its early date. He wears a vanamald 
and is attended by 6ri-devi standing to his right. There was obviously 
another standing figure to his left to balance the composition, but it is 
missing. The image is broken at the right knee and in two places at the 
left knee and over the left ankle respectively. Being broken it is supported 
at the back, in spite of its pedestal, on a recently constructed wall of 
coursed masonry. In its stance and gestures the image strongly recalls the 
Udayagiri panel of Varaha. 

The frame of the doorway (Plate VI) on the east is rather unusually 
small, measuring 2' 6J''x4' 6" at the edges and 1' 4J"x3' 6" in the opening. 
Though its size would actually be suggestive of a window opening into 
the cclla on the side walls, the absence of any more remains of like form 
and the presence of the figures of Ganga and Yamuna at the base of the 
jambs, tliough without their vdhanas, would deprecate such an inference. 

It is further to bo noted that the entire door-frame is carved out of 
a single slab, and is, therefore, sculptural rather than architectural. The 
carved designs on the jamb are floral and simple. 

That the craftsmen of Deogarh, enjoying the patronage of the Gupta 
empire, even if the temple in question were to be only of a slightly later 
date, would invoke the retrograde step of installing a miniature entrance 
through w'hich one has almost to wriggle with conscious effort is unimagin¬ 
able. Such a step on the part of the successors of the builders of the 
Vishnu temple in a land continuously thriving and humming with artistic 
activity is simply unthinkable, on the simple grounds of practical incon¬ 
venience, especially after the experience of erecting the large doors, as in 
the case of the Gupta temple near the village. Moreover, the size of the 
deity (5' 8") would deprecate such a step. It was the result, therefore, of 
comparative inexperience such as characterizes pioneering endeavours. 

That there was an additional opening in the same slab above the 
entrance is just indicated by broken ends projecting upwards (Plate VI) 
above the jambs. This was meant, no doubt, to admit light into the 
sanctum. This feature would argue against the conception of a window. 

The comparatively plain jambs and lintel, the absence of the mahara 
and kurma vahanas of the river deit^s, the absence of miihunas on the 
jamb, as of the attendants of the river goddesses, would all point tc an 
earlier stage in the evolution of the Gupta temples than that of the Vishnu 
temple of the acceptedly Gupta peri^. There is no indication of any 
laldtahimha either. On these considerations Cunningham’s suggestion of 
the position of the river goddesses towards the top of the jambs ^ as a 
sign of an early stage in the evolution of the Gupta temples does not hold 
good. The Parvati temple at Nachna-Huthara, which is clearly earlier 
than the ^ifc7ia/-a-shrine of the Gupta period at Heogarh, shows the position 
of the river goddesses at the base of the jambs (Plate VII). 

The central projections of the adhishthana of the Varaha shrine, 
described above, woidd mark the beginnings of a tH-ratha temple. This 
feature had also made its appearance on the lower plinth of the Parvati 
temple at Nachna. It did not, however, develop fully in the stone temples 
of the Gupta period though its occurrence in the brick temple at Bhitargaon 
IS significant. 


» Cunningham. A.8J. Reports, Vol. X,«p. 110. 
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The notion of a later date for the Varaha temple was initiated by 
Mukhcrji ^ on the groxmd of the comparative crudeness of the sculptured 
panels, in which, he saw signs already of the decadence of the art. The 
idea once mooted came to stay and sat apparently very firmly on the minds 
of scholars not to bo easily shaken off. It is to be recalled that the tradi¬ 
tion of art continued unabated in the area till at least the tliirteenth oentmry 
A.D. This is exemplified in the Jaina temples on the hill, which number, 
to this day, thirty-one in all. The plastic art, in spite of the rather re¬ 
stricted scope, which the Jaina pantheon allows, continued to be of high 
order. This is seen in the delicate carving of the architectural members 
and fine modelling of the figures. Some of the CTidkreSvarl images are 
the finest in the group. The ^t'Aj^m-shrines, too, are much more evolved 
than the earlier Gupta temple in the valley. There is, therefore, no 
justification to assume the sudden onset of decadence in plastic art or 
architectural achievement. That some of the panels and sculptures asso¬ 
ciated with the Varaha temple appear less finished or simpler in delineation 
than those in the so-called Gasavatara temple is no sure sign of deca¬ 
dence or a posterior date. The argument of cruder work can with equal 
force be applied to a hesitant or immatme artistic creation of a still earlier 
date. The various sculptural pieces associated with the temple are clearly 
of Gupta workmanship, not very far removed, in point of time, from the 
Vishnu temple nearer the village as a consideration of the following will show. 

The sides of the prasada are each distinguished on the exterior by a 
S3mimetrically poised sculptural panel corresponding to the panels and their 
disposition on the exterior of the Gupta temple in the plain below. Need¬ 
less to say that they are no longer in siiu but they rest against the extant 
remains of the walls. 

The one standing on the south is a panel of Gajendra-moksha (Plates VITI 
and TX) showing Vishnu seated on winged Garuda and dealing with the 
elephant below. The composition in both the cases is the same, though 
the figures in the Varaha temple are stiff, less curvate or graceful. Instead 
of being a crude imitation of the panel in the Da^avatara temple it can 
well be earlier. The panel of flying figures over the main group is evi¬ 
dently missing in the Varaha temple, being carved, undoubtedly, on a 
separate slab, which is now lost. 

That resting against the western wall is the panel of Nara-Narayana 
(Plates. X and XI), but the detail* are fewer than in the Gasavatara 
l^m^lo. The position of the two main figures and their postures and 
gestures are identical, though more rigidly poised. The figure of Narayana 
in the Varaha temple lacks the deer-skin yajnopavUa thrown over the left 
shoulder in the panel of the GaSavatara temple. The crowning panel as 
in the case of Gajendra-moksha is again missing. 

The third panel is that of Vishriu as AnardaSdyin (Plates XII and 
XIII) with T.fl,k«hTnT at his feet, Brahma seated on a lotus, at the centre 
over the reclining figure, with 6iva and Parvati seated on Nandi on the 
left of Brahma and Indra on his Airavata and Karttikeya on his mayura 
to the right of Brahma. At his extreme left is a flying figure. The two 
panels are exactly identical as in the other two cases, the only difference 
being shown in the stiffness of the disposition, which is a common charac¬ 
teristic of the Varaha temple here. The demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, 

Mujkherji, Report on the Antiquities in the lUistrict of Lalitpur, . RrovinceSf 

Vol. I, p. 12. H© says : ‘The temple of Varaha . . was evidently built a^r the type 

of the temple, ajid. the poor imitation shows th© aegre© of decauenco of 

Hindu art. 
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distiirbing his yoga-nidrd, and their fight with the weapons of Vish^iu in 
anthropomorphic forms, including the female form of GadS.-devi,i are 
portrayed in a separate horizontal panel. 

The workmanship of these sculptures as well as the comparative 
scarcity of details display a less practised skill than that of the lower 
temple. This would be another factor lending support to the inference, 
on grounds of architectural members, on its somewhat earlier chronology. 

The terrace or plinth of the temple in its extant parts seems to be 
built of plain courses, and shows a somewhat rounded course or kumuda 
(Plate III) as the only ornamental or moulded course. The simplicity of 
this aspect is in general agreement with the simpler aspects of modelling 
noticed on the sculptures and contrasts sharply with the elaborate modelling 
of the Da^avatara temple. 

The access to the top of the terrace and thence to the sanctum is 
gained by means of a flight of steps on the eastern side. In keeping with 
the width of the stairs, which are 1 ft. broad, there is a matching semi¬ 
circular stepping-stone called chandra-Mld (moon-stone) on the ground 
level. In this aspect it differs from the Da^avatara temple which has 
staircase approaches on all the four sides. The absence of the stepped 
passages on the other three sides in the Varaha temple would speak for 
an evolutional simplicity indicative of an earlier date of construction ip 
contrast. 

The ground level around the lower plinth was clearly covered by an 
apron flagged with uniformly cut-stone slabs. Two such pieces are avail¬ 
able in situ at the north-east comer alongside the staircase. It is further 
distinguished by the occurrence of a line of inscription in Sarhkhalipi (Plate 
XIV), a feature which this temple shares in common with the other one, men¬ 
tioned earlier, and would speak for compatibility in chronology. Two letters 
in shell characters occur also on the pillar, now placed alongside the 
entrance. 

, Apart from the plainness of the plinth of the Varaha temple, the 
obvious absence of sculptural panels on the sides of the plinth, a charac¬ 
teristic distinguishing the Vishnu temple, also points to a comparative 
simplicity. 

The fact that the latter temple is a panc^yatowa-shrine also raises 
a point in contrast and indicates a higher stage of evolution, which the 
shrine of Varaha does not seem to hav^ attained. 

It is also observed that a beam embellished with a frieze of liom- 
heads (Plates XV and XVI) has been placed vertically alongside the 
northern jamb of the doorway juxtaposed between the frame and the 
disproportionately tall piUar, also wrongly placed on the adhishtJidna. 
Both the beam and pillar have bcien placed erroneously at these places 
obviously in the course of later -conservation. The pillar (Plate XVII) is 
characteristically of Gupta workmanship with its square shaft with an 
intricately carved central lotus medallion and top, comparing well with 
the pillars of the other temple (Plate XVIII, A). It bears also a couple of 
iarhkha characters. Another pillar (Plate XVIII, B) shows the typical 
carving with hirthnukha, makara and ghata-pallava motifs, with a mithuna, of 
Gupta workmanship. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the other temple also carries 
a frieze of lion-heads, similar to that on the beam at the Varaha temple. 


Vr»l T Antiquities in the District of Lalitpur, N.W. Provinces^ 

’ " Identifies these figures as ffce Paftcha-pandovae and Draupad!. ^ • 
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above the lintel of its elaborate doorway (Plate XVI). This is another 
point of compatibility both in time and style between the two temples. 

It may be noted that flanking the staircase is yet another sculptural 
group at the Varaha temple, but its only remains are three pairs of feet 
broken at the ankle, on a pedestal, comprising a large pair, as of a male 
figure, in the centre, and two small and slender ones on the sides, obviously 
of female figures. The fragments belonged, no doubt, to a figure of Vishnu 
attended on either side by a consort. The group does not seem to have 
been enshrined. 

There are indeed a few more pieces of loose sculptures lying in the 
area. They are clearly not of Gupta workmanship, but are suggestive of 
later work. The find of the bits of an amalaka and fragments of an eave 
stone ribbed on top, of an apparently post-Gupta phase of architectural 
tradition, would accoimt for these sculptures which have been erroneously 
and rather incongruously placed in the course of repairs in the temple. 
An inscribed and sculptured slab (Plate XIX) lying amid this group, 
also loose, suggestive of the ceiling, gives, on the palaeographical grounds 
of the shape of the letters sa or na, the story away, placing it in the 
eleventh-twelfth centimies A.D. Yet another slab assembled at the Varaha 
temple is inscribed with developed numerals of a much later date. Of the 
other sculptured pieces two are clearly of Gupta workmanship and considorefd 
below. 

Against the structural support for the main deity is seen a large figure 
of Vishrju (Plate XXI) standing in samabhanga pose with an upraised right 
hand. It has, however, lost its emblem. The upper right hand is broken, 
but a portion of the grip on the gadd (club) is clear. The upper left is also 
missing, but the lower left holds a Sarhkim (conch). It carries a halo behind 
the kirlta-mukuta headgear. The benign facial expression is clearly Gupta 
in character. 

The other loose sculptures, evidently not connected with the Varaha 
temple, include a seated image of Parvati (Plate XXII) in sukhdsana, 
holding an akshamdla and a stalk of lotus with the uppjer hands and 
a kamandalu {bhringdra) with the left. The right hand is held in varaddna 
mudrd. This is the best preserved of the group, and was apparently placed 
in a niche against the wall. The piece is flanked on either side by a pilaster 
with the ghata-pallava motif. The head wears a kirl^-mukuia. It is 
finely executed and both in modelling and facial expression it is much 
raore evolved than the usual standard of sculptures associable with the 
Varaha temple. It is obviously a piece of Chandella workmanship. 

Yet another piece may have been an attendant of either of the river 
goddesses (Plate XXIII), as it holds a jar in both hands and is apparently 
in a tribhanga pose. It may as well have been Garuda carrying the pitcher 
containing amfita. But the indications of the latter identification are not 
clear. This piece, however, is not very far removed in point of time from 
the Gupta style. 

A couple of female figmes (Plate XXIV), standing side by side, have 
lost their sharpness. They are clearly not of Gupta workmanship, yet not 
very far removed from it either. These are probably delineated on a 
jamb. 

Another piece shows a mithuna (Plate XXV) but, unfortunately, most 
of the torso of the male and the head and hands and feet of both are broken. 
The artistic moorings of the piece cannot be firmly fixed in its present 
condition though it does indicate a Gupta influence. 

A headless figure (Plate XXVI) with the right leg raised up and folded 
as though it is trampling upon a faHen foe is inferably of Vishpu on the 
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grounds of its irlvataa mark and, particularly, the indications of the vana- 
mald. It is, however, a two-handed figure and may possibly have been 
that of Varaha. This piece is the most ornate of the post*Gupta scrdptures 
and also probably the farthest removed from the Gupta tradition. It is 
apparently of Chandella workmanship, 

The sculptures assembled at the Varaha temple would thus fall into 
three phases, viz. (i) Gupta, (ii) an intermediate post-Gupta, and (iii) 
lastly Chandella. 

The difference in the sculptural forms of the earliest of this assemblage 
from the rest and their clear Gupta characteristics help to fix the date 
of the Varaha temple. If for the sake of argument all this sculptxual 
assemblage, regardless of their divergent styles and degrees of fineness of 
execution, were to be attributed to the Varaha temple, the divergences 
would be difficult to explain, and still more difficult would it be to justify the 
reversion to a less refined style, both in architecture and sculpture. It 
would be more in the nature of wilfully putting the clock back, which is 
hardly convincing and would be going out of the way to seek justification 
for' an assumed primary premise of a late date for the temple, and attendant 
decadence in art. The flaws of the argument have already been exposed. 

In fact, the misconception appears to have arisen from the first obser¬ 
vation of Mukherji. The completely ruined condition of the temple at 
the time precluded a correct estimation of its chronological moorings and 
the misconception has persisted. In view of its many points of contact 
with an earlier stage of the Gupta tradition both in architecture and model¬ 
ling, the common features of the iamklia characters would put it to a date 
before the beginnings of the sixth century A.D. now suggested for the 
Vishnu temple.1 

{ii) The evidence of a mandapa before the garblia-grilia as a connecting link 
with the Vishnu (Ghipta) temple 

• 

The Varaha temple shows the evidence of a portico or mandapa in 
front of the doorway on the upper plinth of the temple. There is a pillar 
fixed to the north of the entrance frame, apparently -wrongly placed in the 
course of the repairs. There should have been another pillar of similar 
form, though it is now missing. The surface of the stone-paved plinth 
where the pillars stood is primed an<^ suitably grooved (Plate XXVII), to 
seat the bases of the two tall pillars. The extant pillar is 7' 9" in length 

^ The date of the temple was first suggested by Cunningham {A.S.I, Reports^ 
"Vol. X, p. 110) as A.D. 600-700. This view lias in recent years undergone a modification. 
R. D. Banerji {The Age of the Imperial Ouptaa, p. 146) would date it to about A.D. 676. 
The fact of the occurrence of an inscription together with a line of shell characters (of. 
Y. R. Gupte and D. R. Sahni, A.R.R., Hindu and Buddhist Mona., for the year 

ending 31at March, 1916, p. 6, and 31st March, 1018, p. 12, respectively; Vats, Mem. 
Arch. Survey of India, No. 70 ; * The Qupta Temple at Deogarh pp. 28-29) on one of 
the pillars referred to earlier, dated from the last quarter of the fifth century A.D. to the 
first quarter of the sixth (cf. Vats, op. cit., footnote 6 on p. 10), is a good index of the date 
of the temple. Vats would date it to the early part of the sixth century A.D. (Vats, 
op. cit,, p, 31). Regardless of the rather late date assigned by Cunningham, ho had 
rightly stresrad that the temple was later than the earlier flat-roofed examples at 
hran, Sanohi and Tigowa, because of its spire {Mkhara) and the pieces of the amalaka, 
tying in the area, that may have stood on its top (Cunningham, op. cit., p. 110). D. R. 
oatoi {A.P.R., Hindu and Buddhist Mons., N.C., for the year ending 31st March, 1918, 
p. 8) that ‘there is no means of ascertaining the precise date of its destruction’ 

temple), ‘but two brief Nagari inscriptions of Samvat 1660 which came to 
ignt on the walls of the cella clearly shows that the temple must have been in use 
until after that date*. Sahni did not assign a definite date but brought out Idle 
Similarities in design and style end soulpttSral panels between the two temples. * 
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and 1' 4" wide at the base. These pillars are, therefore, shorter than the 
pillars of the other Gupta temple by about 2' suggesting a smaller and 
lower portico. The base fits perfectly into the groove on the plinth. 

This feature lends support to the view of Cunningham about the 
existence of a mandapa in the older Gupta temple, with the probable 
amendment that it existed only on the entrance side. The other sides 
may have had projecting eaves as suggested by Vats. The idea of a 
mandapa on all four sides of the prdsada is also seen in the supervening slurine 
on the flat-roofed garbha-griha of the Kuraiya Bir temple (Plate XXVIII). 
It also exemplifies the development of the Sukarvasa and the antarala 
together. 

The mandapa was thus the forerunner of the antarala and iukanasd or the 
rnahamandapa. This featxure is seen clearly in a ninth-century Sun-temple 
at Umri (Plate XXIX) in district Tikamgarh, Madhya Pradesh, where 
stands a portico before the main entrance, supported at the outer edge on 
two pillars, and its flat roof is supported interiorly on the outer wall of the 
cella itself. 

It is significant that the use of only two pillars at both the temples 
is indicated, discounting the fragments found in the Vishnu temple. 
Thus the absence of the iukancisd and the existence of a man^pa as a 
prelude to the antarala-cmn-iukandsd are yet other points of contact be¬ 
tween the two temples and would be an additional evidence on the chronology 
of the Varaha temple. 

(iii) The place of the Varaha temple in the evolution of the Gupta temples in 
general 

From the point of view of the evolution of Gupta temples the 
so-called Dagavatara temple at Deogarh does indeed mark a culminating 
point. The brick temple at Bhitargaon, i in district Kanpur, is a class 
by itself and stands apart from the rest which are all stone temples. 
Because of its possession of a Sikhara, it belongs obviously to a later phase. 
While the temples at Fran, * district Sagar, Bhumara, ^ district Satna, 
Tigowa, * district Jabalpur, and Sanchi, ® district Baisen, all in Madhya 
Pradesh, are flat-roofed, the Parvatl temple at Nachna-Kuthara, ® district 
Panna, Madhya Pradesh, has a double roof, consisting of a flat-roofed 
square, chamber above the garhha-g%iha, thxis coming a step closer to the 
Mkhara-Bhxixxe. Except the shrines at Bhumara and Nachna-Kuthara, 
all the others stand on their adhishthana, being built directly on the surface 
of the earth without an inteiwening platform {jagati). All of these have 
commo nly a mandkipa or portico in front of the garbha-griha, most of them 
resting on two and, rarely, four pillars on the outer edge. The inner side 
is supported by the front wall of the prdsada itself. The evidence at 
Bhumara shows the existence of a carved door ‘on each side of which 
there are huge gaps in the masonry showing that stones of the side walls 
of the maitfidapa were dove-tailed at these two placesThis feature is 
noted till the ninth century A.B. at Umri as stated earlier. 


PP 


I Archaeological Survey of India Reparta, Vol. XI, pp. 40—46; ibid,., 1908-1909. 

* Cuzmingham, A.S.I. Reporta, Vol. X, pp. 82 ff. « v. 

3 Progreaa Report, A.S.I., W. Circle, for the year 3ist Max^, 1920, 

107-8 ; R. D. Banerji, Mern. Arch. Survey of India, ‘The Siva Temple at Bhumara . 

* Cuimingham, op. cit., Vol. IX, p. 42. 

* Cuimingham, op. cit., Vol. X, pp. 60-62. 

Op. ciL, Vol, XXI, pp. 96-97. ^ 

• » Progreaa Report. A.S.I., W. Circle, fbr the year endmg March, 1920, p. 107. 
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The doorway of each of these shrines was lavishly carved, with human 
and divine figmes besides the river goddesses with attendants and vahanas, 
and the lintel was marked in the centre with a lalatabirnha. 

As in the case of the two Deogarh temples, the pillars of the portico 
in the Ifarasimha temple at E[ran were not in situ. Cunningham describes 
the phenomenon, which recalls the situation at Deogarh, in the following 
words: ‘ The pillars themselves are no longer standing but their positions 
are clearly de^ed by chisel marks on the surface of the plinth. ’ ^ 

It is only in the Sanchi and Eran temples that the pillars are sur¬ 
mounted by a bell-shaped capital. Elsewhere the shaft is square, mostly 
with the ghata-paUava motif. This motif is also seen in the pillar at the 
Varaha temple at Deogarh. 

The Parvati temple at Nachna-Kuthara further distinguishes itself 
from the rest by its covered cloister around the sanctum. 

It may also be borne in mind that while the temple at Bhumara has 
two additional shrines at the comers of the plinth, the Vishnu temple at 
Deogarh has four, marking an evolved panchdyatd7ia-shim.e. 

From the above-mentioned considerations the temple of Varaha at 
Deogarh recedes further backwards and would represent a fairly early 
stage in the evolution of the full-fledged Gupta iiMam-shrine as exemplified 
in the Vishriu temple at Deogarh. While the rock-cut temple at Udayagiri, 
near Sanchi, provides a prototype of the later Gupta temples inspiring 
the pioneering efforts at Sanchi, Deogarh marks the culmination through 
intermediate stages in which the Parvati temple at Nachna, the ^iva temple 
at Bhumara and the Varaha temple at Deogarh have played significantly 
contributory roles. Thus the mandapa in front of the sanctum is through¬ 
out almost an inseparable characteristic of the Gupta temples and the 
Vishnu temple at Deogarh could not be an exception in the matter, though 
the absence of direct evidence had led to diverse speculative conclusions 
about it. The fact of the similarity of the Varaha image at the Varaha 
temple to the colossal bas-relief figure on the face of the hill at Udayagiri 
brings the former nearer to the latter, and would add to the weight of the 
argument in favour of an early date for the Varaha temple at Deogarh. 
This would also account for the comparative crudene^ of the modelling 
noticed at this temple. The author is, therefore, inclined to place it earlier 
than the Parvati temple at Nachna. 

i 

D. Conclusion 

Thus it is seen that there are two Gupta temples at Deogarh, instead 
of one as generally known hitherto. The name of the so-called Da^avatara 
temple has -been shown to be a misnomer. The dynastically labelled 
name is equally unsatisfactory * and vague, especially in view of the clear 
indications of another Gupta temple at the locality. The possibility of its 
being a temple dedicated to Narasimha has been discussed. In view of the 
rarity of the anantusana form of Vishriu it is more likely to have been a 
temple of Narasimha, which is also in keeping with the local Da^avatara 
tradition. The existence of the Varaha temple would also plead in favour 
of a Narasirhha, as the next incarnation of Vishnu, who was in the Gupta 
period, undoubtedly, the chief deity of the ancient city of Deogarh which 
was, therefore, aptly called KeSavapura in the associated inscription. The 


1 Cunningham, A.S.I. Reports, Vol. X, p. 88. 

. _ , vague and non-Aeacript as thnname, Birla Temple, by which the modern, 

‘temple of Lakahmi-Xarayana at New Delhi is popularly kno'wn. 
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Vishuu temple can, therefore, be renamed with reason as the Narasimha 
temple. The two temples represent two phases of evolution not very far 
removed from each other in point of time, or style, the Varaha temple 
being earlier than the Narasimha temple which has been dated to the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth century A.B. 

Both the temples had obviously a mandapa in front of the garbha- 
gfiha, which was in point of architectural evolution a half-way house be¬ 
tween the maidiidapa and arUarala-cxiixi-iukandsa, and were yet to flower 
into the full form of the iikhara-Bhrin&B of later ^ys. The point is further 
indicated by the intermediate examples of the Kuraiya Bir temple, near 
Deogarh, and the Surya temple at Umri in the adjoining district, which 
should dated to the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. respectively. 
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Plate I, 



The l((latfihi)i'bn, Dasavatara temple at Deogarli 
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Plate IT. 



Tlif. V.n ."iti.i tfin]vlo. Doogar}i, A gf*nor.il view 
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PlvATK III 



A view of th(‘ pluitli, Varaha temple 




A. A mnlillii on tho plinth, Vnrtihii toin]iIo 



U. A Aririluln on the plinth, Varilhii temple 
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Pl.ATli VII. 



Door-fnums rurvali Kac-hr a-Kuthai-a 
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Plate VIII 



Ofijendra-inol-«1ia, Vumha templo 
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Odjefidra-tnoksha, Dasavatara tornplo 
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Plate XT. 
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Plate XIIF. 



AiiiiKlnsayjn Vjshnii, DnAfivalarn If'inplr 
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Plate XJV 



Insrriptiont^ m i^rtmkhulipi on apron Mab to tlio ja’oper left of the -^tairea'-e, Varaha temple 
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Plate XV. 



A friozo of lion-lM'iuJ.s (indic-iifod l)y in i-ovv), A^iiTiha li'inple 
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PI.ATE XVT. 



A ffuizo of Iif>n-hei\ds, over door-frame, Dawavatara. temple 
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A c-ouplc of femnlc' figures, Varaha temple 
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Plate XXV. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Thb Thirty-two Vidyas. By K. Narayaiiaswami Aiyar. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Dr. V. Raghavan. Second edition, 1962. Pp. xxviii-f-147. 
Published by The Adyar Library and Research Centre, Adyar, Madras 20. 

In the religion of the Hindus, as in some other great religions of the 
world, realization of God is regarded as the highest end of man’s life. Man 
is bom in this world to realize God as the destined end of his life. But in 
order to reach the divine goal of life, a man has to undergo a long course 
of spiritual training and discipline. He has to live a sincere religious life 
of ritualistic works, devout meditation and intellectual enlightenment. 
From the stage of Karma or religious works he has to pass through that 
of dhydna and updsana or meditation, and finally reach the state of perfect 
jndna or Vidyd, i.e. a direct experience or realization of God. 

It will appear from what has been said above that the first stage of 
man’s religious life is Karma, at which he is engaged in ritualistic works 
and the worship of God in pratimd or ordinary images made of material 
substances, and pratlka or symbolic images made of forms and figures, 
letters and words. At the second stage he is engaged in long-continued 
meditations on the Saguna Brahman, which are called updsand. This leads 
in the long rpn to a direct experience or realization of the Nirguna Brahman 
in samddhi-yoga or the tfance of complete absorption, which is the culmi¬ 
nation of jhdna. Thus updsand is the link between Karma and jwawa, and 
is the preparation necessary for the realization of God. 

By the Vidyas, treated in the present book, are meant the different 
forms of updsand or meditation on God. They relate to different processes 
of meditation on Saguna Brahman as mentioned in and recommended by 
the major Upanisads and the Vedanta-sutras. In the book under review 
thirty-two such Vidyds from Gdyatrl to Srlman-jVy^a have been explained 
in the light of the teachings of the Vedas, Upanisads and Vedanta-sutras. 
The Gayatri-Vidya being the most important of all has been more fully 
and elaborately explained. The primary object of the Vidyds is to attain 
Saguna Brahman and to lead eventually to the Nirguna. As such their 
value *ahd importance for philosoph]^ and religion can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. But neither the old nor the modem writers on the Vedanta 
have shown much interest in and given adequate attention to their study. 
In view of this, the present publication has a real value and deserves to 
be widely read and appreciated. 

S. C. Chattbbjeb 


The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohan Roy. By Sophia Dobson 
Collet. Third Edition, 1962. Double Demy. Pages 662-fl 2. E^ted 
by Dilip Kumeur Biswas and Prabhat Chandra Ganguly. Published 
by Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

SopMa Dobson Collet’s The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohan Roy 
is by far the best book on this subject. Based on origina] materials, 
collected by her laboriously, it gives the salient features of the life and 
activities of this great son of India. Her dispassionate assessment of the 
jqualities and achievements of Rammoh^ adds to its merit. Unfortunately, 
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she could not complete the Tmting of the book on account of ill health and 
assigned the task to one who performed his task equally well. 

In this respect the history of this book is very interesting. It will 
be worth while, therefore, to recall it in brief outlie here. Miss Collet 
had been a life-long invalid and when she found that death was likely 
to overtake her before she could complete the book she passed on the task 
to a writer of her choice. Death overtook Miss Collet in 1894 and the 
continuator, who looked upon it as a mandate, was able to complete the book 
and get it published in 1900. It appears from the continuator’s note 
that he had never met the author, but he took the request seriously because 
* it was wholly unexpected and unprepared for’ and also because it came 
from a person who was on the threshold of death. When the book was 
published the continuator kept his name imdisclosed, perhaps because 
he wanted to remain anonymous. His name was given out thirty years 
after by the niece of the author to be the Rev. H. Herbert Stead, a clergyman 
and journalist with a standing. The choice could not have been happier. 
As he picked up acquaintance with Hammohan’s career &om the materials 
made over to him, he developed a profound respect for liim, which must 
have been of great assistance to him in maintaining the spirit in which 
the author had intended the book to be written. 

A second edition of the book appeared in 1913 under the editorship 
of Hem Chandra Sarker of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. It was high 
time that a third edition should make its appearance considering the 
importance of the subject. The publication of the present edition is, 
therefore, a welcome event. • 

This third edition has some new features. The text is supplemented 
by new footnotes on relevant pages, an exhaustive supplementary note at 
the end of each chapter and nine new appendices. As many as 181 pages 
have been devoted to this supplementary material against 381 pages which 
constitute the biography proper. This will give an idea of the bulk of 
the new* material made available in this book. 

These supplementary notes give useful new information picked up 
through subsequent research which had not been available to the author. 
They have been written painstakingly and with care. This is what makes 
the contribution of the enters valuable. They have also put in their own 
views where they appear to be unable to accept the views of the author 
or the continuator. It is open to question whether this type of comments 
should have foimd a place in the form of footnotes along with the original 
writing. Perhaps this is not justified by literary convention. There is 
no denying the fact, however, that the editing has been done commendably 
well, and the third edition will be prized as a fine book not only for the 
intrinsic merit of the text but also the new materials embodied in the 
notes. 

Htbanmav Banbbji 


Diplomatic of Sakskbit Coppebplatb Grants. By Bahadur Chand 
Chhabra, Joint Director-General of Archaeology in India. National 
Archives of India. 

In this small booklet, a reprint of an article published in The Indian 
Archives (Vol. V., No. 1) issued independently, we have an interesting study 
in the Science of Diplomatic as applied to copperplate grants in Sanskrit. 
It gives an account of different formal matters connected with these grants, 
e.g. substance, size, manner of engraving, nature of contents and structure 
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of the doouments. A comparison with the instructions given in the 
dharma4dstras in this connection^ would have been interesting. 

CniKTAHAnAN Chakbavabti 

Tantra O Agama-^eIstbeb Digdar^an. Vol. I. By Mahamahopadhyaya 
I>r. Gopinath Kaviraj, M.A., D.Lit., Honorary Fellow, Sanskrit 
Seminar, Gk>vemment Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Besearch Series No. XXV. Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

Dr. Kaviraj is an accredited scholar versed in the Tantras, though his 
pen is rather shy and his contributions on the subject consist of stray articles 
published in periodicals and other works. It is, therefore, encouraging that 
the great savant could be induced to prepare a book on the Tantras. The 
learned author has given us here a bird’s-eye view of some aspects of their 
philosophy and literature with a passing reference to a few Tantra schools, 
e.g. the Kaula and the Kapalika. The aim of the booklet is stated 
to draw the attention of research students to the vast range of the subject. 
It is expected the next volume will deal "with other interesting topics like 
Tantra rituals and supply incentive for the compilation of a comprehensive 
and critical work on the Tantras in their correct perspective to remove a 
long-felt want. 

CJhtntahaiian Chakkavarti 

A Descbipttve Catalogitb of Sanskrit Manttscrifts in the Collbctions 
OF THE Sanskrit College. VoI. I, Part I. By Birajmohan Tarka- 
Vedantatirtha and'Jagadish Chandra Tarkatirtha. Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Research Series No. XX. Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

The Catalogue gives descriptive accounts of 176 manuscripts of Nyaya 
works and fragments thereof. This forms the First Part of the First Volume 
of a new series of catalogues to replace the old series of Sastri and Gui 
(Vol. I-XII, 1895-1917) with revisions and improvements of old descriptions 
and additions of new descriptions of later acquisitions. There is, however, 
no indication as to which manuscripts, if any, described in the present 
volume belonged to the old collection. The absence of any indication of 
the principle underlying the arrangement of the manuscripts is keenly 
felt, especially when manuscripts of the same work are found scattered 
in different places. Instances of carelessness and inaccurate statements are 
not rare. The same statement is repeated in the description of Catalogue 
No. 39 at p. 38, the second statement containing a gross printing mistake. 
The date given under Catalogue No. 163 does not appear to be correct. 
References sometimes given to manuscript numbers are of little use as these 
numbers do not occur serially. 

Chintahaban Chakravarti 

The Megha-dOta of KIlidIsa. Critically edited by Sushil Kumar De, 
M.A., IxL.B. (Calcutta), D.Ldt. (London), Honorary-Fellow of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature in the 
Postgraduate Research Department, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. With 
a General Introduction by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Sahitya Akademi, 
New Delhi.. 

This is the first publication in the series of editions of the works of 
KaUdasa undertaken by the Sahitya Akademi, though the first to be 

•* _ 

^ Axuareswar Thakur, Mindu Law of Evidence (Calcutta, 1933), pp. 200—210. 
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noticed in these pages (Vol. IV, 1962, p. 31) was the edition of the Vikra- 
morvaMya. The General Introduction, which seeks to bring out the special 
traits of Kfilid&sa’s poetry and is same in both bhe volumes, will be, it seems, 
a common feature of all the volumes. This is a welcome addition to the 
already existing fairly good number of critical editions of the work issued 
during the last 150 years in different parts of India as well as the outside 
world. The text of the present edition is based on a critical analysis of the 
readings of important previous editions and of commentaries, of which some 
are not yet printed and are utilized here for the first time. The learned 
editor is of the opinion that collation of manuscripts of the same type as 
those already used for other editions would be of little avail, as is revealed 
by a test comparison of the readings of a number of manuscripts not 
collated before. The Introduction discusses in detail the method followed 
in fixing the text as well as various problems connected with it, e.g. question 
of recensions, interpolated verses, authenticity of readings. The select 
Bibliography is highly informative and useful. It gives lists of (a) important 
editions, (6) old adaptations, translations and paraphrases, (c) modern 
translations and {d) manuscripts of the text and of commentaries belonging 
to different coUections. 

Chintahaban Chakravabti 

SoMALOOHANA. By Dr. Kunjavihari Das, M.A., Ph.D., Viswabharati, 

Santiniketan. April, 1961. Price Ils.S. 

Dr, Das is already well known for his field-work and doctorate thesis and 
other publications on Orissan folklore. He has also been appreciated as a 
poet as well as for his travelogue. In the volume under notice he is treading 
a field certainly not new to him, as most of the articles collected here had 
been published in periodicals from time to time. 

Dr. Das’s study of Oriya literature is wide. It ranges from critical 
notices of particular books to discussion on literary species, merits of 
modem poetry and also the future of modem literature. The concluding 
paragraph expresses discontent at the amount of finance placed at the 
disposal of Hindi by the Government of India to the comparative negligence 
of provincial or State languages; but if we can take care of our own languages, 
the Central Government will surely recognize the merit where it is evident. 
We have also to express disagreement with him when he hopes for the 
solution of many of our life’s problems as soon as our attainment in literature 
is of a high standard, as education which will be the basis of such attainment 
■will lead to the solution of many of our problems and quarrels! We 
suggest that it is hoping too much. It is only the infusion of a moral 
tone in our ways of life which can achieve such an objective. 

The ignorance and consequent neglect of recent poetry is not confined 
to any particular state or language. But there also the votaries like pioneers 
in other fields have to bear the bmnt. 

There are many observations, however, wdth which one feels perfectly 
in agreement. The evidence of a well-read scholar is writ large everywhere. 
His critique of ahdsti portrays the nineteenth-century mind. He is also 
alive to discern the Marxist influence in Oriya literature by the middle 
of the present century along with the poetry of Sachi Rout Roy of 
* Boatman ’ fame. 

This critical output from Dr. Das’s hand shows the alertness of his 
mind and general correctness of the views which he holds, and more literary 
activity of this sort from hie pen is awaited with interest. 


P. R. Sbn 
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Efio Souboes 07 Sabsebit LiTBitATXTBB. By Dr. Juthika Ghose. Cal¬ 
cutta Sanskrit College Research Series No. XXUI, 1963. OJ^xO*. 
Pp. i-xxxviii+1—223. 

A preface is to a book what a prologue is to a play—a usual, often 
agreeable, precursor. In the Preface to the present book, the author 
succintly states : ‘ Transmutation of the original episodes of the Mdhabhdraia 
will be systematically dealt with in five chapters in Book I, and the han dli ng 
of Bama story of the RdmSyana will be an object of discussion in Book II 
consisting of three chapters ’ (p. xvi). Under the able guidance of Dr. 
Gaurinath Sastri, Srimati Ghose has carried out her task with admirable 
acumen and painstaking care. 

There is a striking similarity in history and development of the epics 
of Hesiod and Homer (900—1000 B.C.) and the epics of Valmiki and Vyasa. 
Dr. Ghose shows discernment in referring to the ‘ jxjetio and artistic unity 
of the two epics (Iliad and Odyssey of Homer) and denotes that each is the 
composition of some famous original genius, although interpolations in 
both the epics cannot be totally done away with Her remarks apply equally 
well to the Hesiodic poems, ‘ Works and Days ’ and ‘ Theogony ’. And these 
characteristics apply to the Indian epics of Valmiki and Vyasa. As 
regards these alterations, it has to be borne in mind that at a time when the 
ancient epic poems were handed down orally, as the most precious national 
properties, by professional reciters—^men tmdoubtedly, in the earlier 
ages, of high genius, and quite capable of appreciating (even when they 
added to it) and of sustaining the unity of a great epic composition—there 
were likely to exist several more or less local versions or recensions of 
Vyasa and Valmiki, the collation and adaptation of which occupied the 
critical skill of the compilers and collectors at a time when all Sanskrit 
literature was regularly committed to writing—combination of different 
recensions causing occasional repetition, abruptness, and tautology. 
Internal evidence strongly confirms such a theory, highly probable in itself, 
and one that satisfactorily accounts for many phenomena in our present 
texts of the Rdmdyana and the JHahdhhdrata. 

The author wisely eschews a detailed examination of the relative chro¬ 
nology of the Rdmdyana and the MahdhhdraXa. To enter into this question 
minutely, and to adduce arguments derived from a comparison of the 
Valmiki and Vyasa nomenclature, socifrl and political, and their respective 
diction and language, would occupy a great space. The subject has been 
treated by other writers more or less adequately. 

But there is one hiatus in the present work, a query left partially 
unanswered. Works on the entire story on episodes, legends and myths 
of the Mahdbhdrata as well as kdvyas, dramas, campu, ihsa-kdvya and 
duUi-kdvyas based on the Rdmdyatut are analysed to show the influence 
of the two epics. But why this influence ? The two epics contain thoughts 
and descriptions of a lofty and imposing character, and, for the history of 
the religious and cultural faiths of India, of the highest importance. These 
faiths descended from a remote antiquity continued and still continue to 
shape and mould the lives of Indians through the ages till now and the 
mission of the epics and epic-based Sanskrit literature was to carry on 
and transmit enduring Indian values through the upheavals and vicissitudes 
of later times. The epics are possibly patchworks of several scraps of 
antiquity—compilations rather than entirely original productions—^per¬ 
haps adapted by a poet or rhapsodist called Vyi-sa and V5lmiki, perhaps 
conjecturally attributed to either in the absence of any certain authorship, 
perhaps put together, arranged, altered, interpolated by successive poets 
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at a later period. The piire metal of the true epic age may stiU exist, 
though it h^ suffered alloy in passing through many crucibles in the hands 
of many different workmen. The whole of Sanskrit literature has drawn 
on and perpetuated this essentially Indian outlook broad-based on the 
epics and tj^t is why they have met with such ready acceptance fix>m 

Buceeedmg gawrations. Bakkbji.S«™i 


r>BAitMA41STBlVA VvAVASTHlSAMOXusA. Sarasvati Bhavana Granthamala, 
No. 86. Editor, Sri Subhadra Sarma, Librarian, Government Sarasvati 
Bhavana Library; Chief Editor, Pandit Euveranath Sukla, M.A., 
Vyfikaranacarya. 

OABGASAAiHrrl, Voluzuo I, Sarasvati Bhavana Granthamala, Vol. 86, 
Part I. Edited by Vibhutibhusana Bhattacarya. 

Bbhat-Sabdbndij^iskhaba by NIgbSa Bhatpa. Volumes I, II and III. 
Sarasvati Bhavana Granthamala, Vol. 87, Parts I, II and III. Editor, 
Dr. Sitarama Sastri, M.A., Ph.D., Vyakaranaoarya, Sahityacarya, 
RajaSastraSastrl, Sahityaratnam, Principal, Rajasthan Sanskrit College, 
Varanasi. 

PADAViKYABATNiKABA BY GOKULANATH UpAdHYIYA WITH GCpHiRTHA- 
t)Tt> tkA of YadithAth Mishba. Sarasvati Bhavana Granthamala, 
Vol. 88. Editor, Sri Nandinath Mishra NyayasahityScarya. 

All published by Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya, Varanasi. 

Quite a good number of old and important Sanskrit texts have been pub¬ 
lished in the Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts Series under the 
auspices of the Government of the United Provinces (known as the Uttar 
Pradesh in Independent India). The work has now been taken over by the 
newly.formed Sanskrit University of Varanasi which has renamed the series as 
the Sarasvati Bhavana Granthamala. We have here four works published 
tmder the. now arrangement with Sri Kshetreshachandra Chattopadhyaya, 
Director, Research Institute, Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya, 
Varanasi, as the General Editor. Volume 86 appears to have been ready 
beforehand. One notable feature of the fresh issues is the non-use 
of the English language in the notes as well as in the introductory 
portions. Instead Sanskrit is used except in the introductory note in 
No. 86 which is presented in Hindi. All the numbers except No. 87 
hold out promises that detailed introductions will be published in the future. 
But there is no indication as to how and when these will be issued. 

Dharmaidstnya VyavaMhaaarngraha is a very interesting work pertaining 
to the legal procedxire followed in the British Law Courts in India in early 
nineteenth century in connection with cases concerning questions of inheri¬ 
tance and other matters which used to be decided according to the provisions 
of local lawB and customs as interpreted by Indian scholars. It embodies 
the texts of references made by the Sadar Diwani Adalat of Calcutta and 
the replies given thereto by the Court Pandit during the years 1824 to 1836 
regarding 263 cases. The references are in the Bengali language and the 
replies in Sanskrit. The edition is based on three manuscripts belonging to 
the Sarasvati Bhavana Library; but descriptive accounts of the manuscripts 
are not given. It is not known if the original records are preserved in the 
National Archives of India or in the Calcutta High Court. They require 
to be searched thoroughly for these and H iTni1a.r other records which throw 
welcome light on the social conditidn of the country. Some of the records 
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(Nos. 23, 24, 61, 120, 181), for example, deal with the status of slaves and 
their progeny. There are others referring to the sale of one’s own wife 
(No. 42), widoW'remarriage (Nos. 61, 62,. 268), etc. 

The work may serve as a companion one to the published volumes 
of the records in oriental languages preserved in the National Archiv^: 
Vol I, Bengali Letters {PrdclrUi Ba'Agald PcUira-aanhalaTui), Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, 1942; Vol. II, San^it Documents, Ganganath Jha Research Institute, 
Allahabad, 1961. The title, however, gives no indicationof the documentary 
value of its contents. The justification of printing the Bengali portion of 
the work in the Devanagari script, viz. reaching a wider circle of readers, 
is far from satisfactory. The absence of a critical introduction, especially 
an account of the critical apparatus, is keenly felt. 

The Gargaaamhita is a Vais^ava work of the Puraija type describing 
the story of Krspa. It does not, however, appear to have been familiar 
to the Vaispavas of Bengal where a vast amoimt of Eospa literature was 
known and had developed. It is presented here in a handsome edition based 
on four manuscripts deposited in the Sarasvati Bhavana and an edition pub¬ 
lished by the Venkateswar Press of Bombay in 1830 6.E. (A.D. 1908). The 
first volume published here comprises the first six of the ten books {khandas) 
in which the work will be complete in the present series. Of these the &st 
khanda entitled Oolokakhand^ consists of 20 chapters, the second Vfvddvana- 
khan^^ of 23, the third (MrijdkJianda of 11, the fourth Mddhuryakhanda 
of 24, the fifth Matkurdkhaisidu of 26 and the sixth Dvdrakdkhanda of 22. 
Each khanda which has a separate pagination concludes with a list of 
variants, arranged according to the chapters and verses, culled from the 
manuscripts and the printed edition. It may be noted that the number 
and arrangement of the khanda as found in the manuscripts in the libraries 
of the Asiatic Society, Ulwar State and Maharaja of Hatua (described 
by H. P. Shastri in his Noticea of Sanakrit Manuscripts^ Vol. II, No. 60), 
do not agree with those given here. In the absence of an introduction 
which is deferred to the second volume very little is known about the 
manuscripts, especially the principles underlying the selection of readings 
incorporated in the edition. 

The critical edition of the BThat-iabdenduiekhara^ usually known 
simply as &abdervdtUekhara, which is a comprehensive commentary on the 
Siddhdntakaumudl of Bhattoji Diksita, is a welcome contribution to gram¬ 
matical studies. The author is the famous Nage^ or Nagoji Bhatta, a 
great polymath of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries whose works 
included a smaller commentary on the °Kaumudl called the Laghu- 
^abdenduiekha/ra. The edited text is based on the ooUation of six manuscripts, 
the characteristic features and the mutual relations of which are discussed in 
the introduction. Other matters dealt with in the introduction are the 
relations existing between the present commentary and other grammatical 
works of the author, the author’s time and works. 

Tlhet Padavdkyarcdndkara, a work on the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar, 
by Gokulanath Upadhyaya, another pol 3 miath who floxirished in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, is e^ted here with the help of four 
manuscripts belonging to private collections and three editions, two complete 
and one of a small portion, published at Conjeeveram, Varanasi and 
Darbhanga. It is not known how the manuscripts were utilized. Variant 
readings referred to as belonging to the printed text without mentioning any 
particular edition are occasionally noted. The commentary, a modem one, 
is published here for the first time from a manuscript stated to be the 
author’s own copy. 

* Chintahaban Chakbavabti 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BUDDHISTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 


SEC30ND Series^ 


Journal of the Buddhist Text and An^ropological Society of India 

[‘The Buddhist Text Society was established in August, 1893.* Since 
then it had occupied itself in making researches into the religious and social 
literature of the ancient Indian Buddhists found in original Sanskrit works, 
as also in Pali, Tibetan, Burmese, Siamese, Chinese, Korean and Japanese 
literature, 

‘Its object was to furnish materials for a history of Indo-Aryan thoughts 
on Buddhism as also of a history and geography of ancient l^dia and all 
Buddhist countries. That it did through its Journal (in English) and 
Texts (in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Pali). 

‘The Society had, within the short period of its existence, attracted 
the attention of the Oriental scholars of the West> and the work done by 
it had been favourably noticed by the Pr^s both in India and in foreign 
countries. The Government of Bengal also had given encouragement to it. 
In March, 1897, its scope was enlarged by the addition of .^thropology 
to it. 

‘ The Texts, which used to be included in the Journal, were also published 
separately. The amount of subscription to the Journal in four parts in 
India, Ceylon and Burma was Rs.5, and to the Texts in four parts was 
Rs.4. The Journal was edited by Sarat Chandra Das. 

‘The Society consisted of three classes of members, viz.: 

I. Corporate Members.—^They were entitled to all the publications 
of the Society including the Buddhist Text Series, free of charge. They 
paid a subscription of Rs.7 per annum (Rs.6 for the Journal and Rs.2 
for the Texts). 

• II. Honorary Members.—^Th^y were entitled to the Journals and 
Texts of the Society without pa 3 nnent of subscription. Persons eminent 
for their learning in the Sastras, in Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Mongolian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Burmese or in Siamese literature are 
nominated as such. 

HI. Corresponding Members.—^They contributed to the Journal 
and Texts of the Society which they got gratis. ’ 

A few subjects, not Buddhistic, have been included in the Index 
(within parenthesis), because of their importance and also for making this 
a complete index of the Journal of Buddhist Text Society of India which 
ceased in 1899 after publication of the seventh volume.] 

^ This is the second instalinent of contributions towards Buddhistic studies 
(being an index of articles in the periodicals). The first instalment was published in 
1950. It was an index of the Asiatic Society's publications. 

* The first meeting was held in the Albert Hall, on Saturday, August 13, 1892. 
The first general meeting was held at the Dalhousie Square Institute, Calcutta, on 
26th January, 1893. 
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FAMILY SPIRITS AND DEITIES AMONG THE SANTALS 
AND ASSOCIATED BITUALSi 

By V. K. Koohab. 

Santals^ recognize various categories of supernatural beings and des¬ 
cribe all these indiscriminately as bongd. The honyds are for the most 
part spirital beings and spirits of deceased human beings. These spirital 
beings are of various kinds and categories with whom the Santals maintain 
different degrees of affiliation and concern. Sonyas are, on the whole, 
malevolent spirital agencies who interfere in the course of human affairs 
when angry or hungry and who have to bo appeased by sacrifices and 
incantations (all bo7iyds, however, are not malevolent). Santals are mortally 
afraid of bongos and maintenance of amiable relationship with them through 
sacrifices, libations, incantations, etc., at scheduled occasions is the greatest 
duty of every Santal, and to worship bongos is perhaps the greatest cultural 
compulsive in Santal society. 

All bongos are referred to by generic names although they are addressed 
by proper names at the time of worship. Two types of contacts are main¬ 
tained with them—(i) at the occasion of fixed rituals and (ii) whenever 
advised by the ofhd^ to do so as a remcxlial measure to avert illness. 

Santals of Kuapara^ are extremely reticent when asked about bongos. 
Uttering the names of the bongos or incantations offered to them is con¬ 
sidered taboo and everything connected with them is charged with magical 
significance. They are unable to giv^e definite descriptions of the individual 
characteristics of the different bongos, although there is clear-cut demarca¬ 
tion implicit in their behaviour connected with different kinds and cate¬ 
gories of bongds. Their unwillingness to talk about bongos also stems from 
the fact that their knowledge in these matter’s, even that of priests, is very 
vague and uncrystallized. 

The bongos and spirits of deceased human beings which are wor- 
sliipped by different families in their family altars (bhitri) are described 
here. The spirital counterparts of the deceased human beings who have 


Thin paper iw a part of the tmllior’H larger w<jrk on Hoc-ial structuro and religion 
among tlio Santals. T gratefully acknowledge the aBsistaneo 1 have received from 
the late Professor ID. N. Majumdar, Dr. K. )S. Mathur and Dr. D. K. Son, at various 
stages of the work. 

® Santals are one of the tribes inhabiting south-oastorn Chotanagpur jdateau. 
iSantals have migrated to western districts of West JBengal, JSantal Parganas of IJihar, 
northern litlly districts of Orissa and tea plantation areas of Assam. Santals are 
numerically the largest tribal group of India speaking its own tongue—Santali, which 
is allied to the Mundari language. Racially and culturally Santals are closely related to 
otlior Mundaric or Austric tribes of Chotanagpur. 

® OJhd is the magician-cum-raedioino man among the Santals. He iierforms 
divinations to find out the evil agency working behind illness, death or other malady. 
OJhd is a sorcerer and witch-doctor. Ho is a professional and works on payment 
when his services are called for. He also performs sacrifices to bongds on behalf of 
his village or his clients. 

* The field work, on the basis of which th.s paper is prepared, was conducted 
intermittently during the period 1958-60 in the Santal village Kuapara and adjoinmg 
8antal villages near fSantiniketan in manzd Surul, thdnd Bolpur of the iSuri subdivision 
of the district of Birbhum, West Bengal, India. The Son^^als of this village, which 
was established about 80 years ago, have mostly migratod from the Dumka area of the 
Santal FArganas. For general information about the village see Kochar, 1964. 
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acquired legitimate bontjd status are termed as ‘spirits’, and nature-spirits, 
or rather spirital beings, who are assigned abodes in the family altars for 
regular sacrifices are termed here as ‘deities’. I have described below the 
behaviour patterns at the occasion of fixed rituals with respect to the 
different categories of family spirits and deities. I have tried to infer the 
attributes of these spirits and deities implicit in the ritual behaviour of 
the Santals as observed by mo and from literary evidence about Santals and 
cognate tribes. 

As will be seen from this discussion, every categoiy of bongos has 
clear-cut demarcation and some of the individual bongo are conceived to 
have distinct attributes. The Jink between the social group and the hongd 
category is boldly marked out. In the case of dbge-bongds this linkage is not 
very evident and I have tried to hypothesize on the basis of complementary 
evidence from literature. ^ 


Family Smbits 

According to Santal belief every Santal individual becomes a bongd 
provided tht> funeral rites are duly performed: Those who die an unnatural 
death by accudent or from such diseases as leprosy and those who die before 
their initiation rites {cftdcho chhotiar) are performed, are not accorded full 
mortuary rites. Those persons do not achieve full spirital status and their 
ghosts hover around as bhut bongd. The spirits of ancestors are called 
hdpram or agil hdpram. At the time of immersion of the bones of the 
deceased one in the Damodar river, a prayer is made to Pilchu Haram 
and Pilchu Budhi (the Adam and Fve of Santal myths) to take care of the 
departed spirit and to accept it in the rank and file of ancestors. At the 
final funeral feast, calleti bhdnddn, held after immersion of the bones, the 
Mdnjhi (headman) or the Jog-mdnjhi (assistant headman) of the village is 
expected to recite the traditional myth of origin called haram, binthl. The 
narration ends with brief comments about the deceased one as a represen¬ 
tative in the lino of ancestors (cf. Stephen H. Murmu, 1945). 

The spirits of the ancestors and other deceased members of the family- 
lino, collectively termed hero as family spirits, are assigned abode within a 
sacred enclosure, within the residential hut, called bhitri. The hhilri is a 
small rectangular enclosure in the residential hut, two to four feet wide, made 
by erecting a breadthwise partition wall three to five feet high but leaving 
some space on one side for entranoD to the enclosure (see diagram no. 1 in 
Kochar, 19636). The sacrifices and libations to the family spirits and 
family deities (bongos) are offered within tliis enclosure on definite occasions. 
No daily ‘ worship ’ or libation is made within tlie bhitri and it is neither 
cleaned nor jilastered every day. The bhitri is not regarded with any groat 
sanctity like the ritual altar among the Hindus. No material emblems, 
marks or symbols are placed or made within the bhitri. The enclosure is 
often used as a store. 

Married sisters and daughters are prohibited from entering the enclosure, 
though unmarried sisters and daughters and females married to the male 
core of the effective minimal lineage (domestic group) and of familineage 
may enter the bhitri enclosure, (^nerally the unmarried girls of the house 
clean and plaster the enclosure before and after the worship. The married-out 
girls of the family belong to the clan and sub-clan of their husbands and 
thereby have ritual relationship with a different set of family spirits and 


^ 1I'ul of tliis mitteiial pixjbontod hoi-o havo boon workotl out 

elisewhere. • * 
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deities. It is believed that the hongas may accompany a married-out girl of 
the family to her husband’s family if she enters in the hhitH. 

The sacrifices and libations to the family spirits or spirits of the 
ancestors and deceased ones are expected to be made on the occasion of 
principal festivals of the Santals, namely, sohrde, bahd, eroU, magh and 
at nawae. Worship within bhitri generally is performed after the village 
priest has performed worship at jaher than.^ In Kuapara, sacrifices and 
libations to family spirits are performed within bhitri on three occasions 
only, sohrde, bdhd and eroU. The worship of the spirits of the deceased 
ones is always done along with worship of other family deities {ord^-boTigda). 

The eldest male member of the familineage® acts as a priest for the 
family. He, however, does not observe any specific taboos, except that 
lie does not oat anything on that day before the sacrifice is performed 
and must take a bath before performing rituals. On the proscribed day, the 
bhitri is cleaned and plastered. The male members of the familineago 
assemble at the bhitri-ordit (residential hut) after worship at the jdher 
than by the village priest. The family members staying separately are 
expect^ to participate by contributing fowls, rice and rice-beer. 

The ritual is performed by a single person. He makes small circles 
on the floor with cowdung paste, one for each spirit. A small fowl is then 
taken and water is touched on its head, right wing and right leg. No 
vermilion is used as in case of sacrifice to bongos. Some ordinary rice, 
usnd,^ is placed within the circle and the fowl is fed on it. The officiant 
chants incantations while feeding the fowl. It is significant that on all 

other occasions of bongd worship only sim-dried and unboiled rice, ddim, 
is used. The fowl is handed over to a person sitting nearby and other 
fowls are then offered similarly. The fowls are then killed by striking 
tlioir heads with a wooden block or by dashing them on the floor. The fowls 
are not beheaded with a weapon nor is their blood sprinkled on the rice 
placed in the circles as is the rule in the bongd ritual. 

The incantation uttered on this occasion is: 

‘Tdhe bdJbd .... inj imam chdldm kdndi. La hasad, boho hasso, 
rod ftasao aldyam sirijeii achoyd, gafahau achoyd.* 

(Then you, father (so and so), tiiis I offer thee with my hand. 
Stomach pain, headache, fever may not enter, may not trouble.) 

The same incantation is uttered for every spirit. Two fowls are generally 
offered, one to the spirit of the grandfather and the other to the spirit of 
the father. If more fowls are available these may bo offered to the father’s 
brothers and the grandfather's brothers. In Kuapara the fowls may also 
be sometimes offered to the spirits of a deceased brother and son in excep¬ 
tional cases. 


^ Jaher than is the sacred grove whore tl»o village doititis am collectively wor¬ 
shipped by the village priest. 'I’lie deities worshipped at jaher have been described 
here as jdher deities or 'jdher-bongda '—which is my coinage. 

® Tlie domestic groups which have emerged from a single family lino or, m other 
Words, whose senior male hmuxnbents lived in the some house one or two generations 
wgo, are described here and elsewhere by me as * familineago ’. It is coterminous with 
expanded family broken into a number of domestic groups. This group is so named 
because it has attributes of lineage and family both. The details have been worked 
out elsewhere. 

* Ordineury rice here refers to the grains which are boiled before husking (called 
■This rice is used for cooking purposes. Another variety is 3dwe which is 
liusked without boiling. The latter variety is used for ritual purposes. 
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The heads and bodies of the sacrificed fowls are cooked with rice 
separately. The sacrificial meal is called ‘sure dakd’. This is first of all 
ofiered to each of the family spirits in the same order as before on a leaf 
plate. The same incantation is again uttered by the oflSciani when ofiering 
sure daka to the individual spirits in the respective circles. This perfor¬ 
mance is called ^giddi-tofa' (literally, ‘thrown away part’ or ‘set aside as 

unserviceable’). After giddi-tora, rice-beer (handi) is offered in small loaf- 
cux>s to each family spirit in the same order with the same incantation. 
This performance is called chodor (‘to pour out libation’). The handi, 
however, is first of all offered to Marang-buru before offering to any family 
spirit although the fowl and sacrificial meal is not offered to Marang-buru 
on this occasion in Kuapara area. The sacrificial meal and the hdndl 
may be offered to those family spirits also to whom no sacrifice was actually 

offered. The fowls are usually offered to a few ancestors only but giddl- 

tofd and chodor are performed for other family spirits as well. The spirits 
of father’s brothers, brothers and son, or even, in some instances, th<^ 
spirits of some female kin such as father’s father’s wife {gorom-bufl), mother, 
daughter or even wife, may be offered the sacrificial meal and hdndl. 

Inclusion of the spirits of females and of junior male kin appears to 
be a somewhat unusual phenomenon found in ILuapara area. In Kuapara, 
the jjatri-ancestors (agil /taprdnt) beyond grandfather are seldom remem¬ 
bered and are not offered sacrifices. All these features of agil hapfdm 
worship in Kuapara are due to shrinkage in the sphere of lineage and 
family organization (Kochar, 1963). What was ptubaps originally ancestor 
worship has now changed to the worship of the spirits of bilateral kin within 
the familineage. Slirinkage in the sphere of lineage and family organiza¬ 
tion, as commented earlier, has resulted in remodelling of the sphere of 
family spirits in the hhitri pantheon. As in case of family organization in 
Kuapara, there is grt^ater emphasis upon a narrow range of patri-kin, upon 
female kin and upon primary relationships. 

The remaining part of the sacrificial meal, sure ddkd, is consumed by the 
members of the family including the female members, but the rice cookt^d 
with the heads of the fowls and giddl-tdrd (shares offered to the spirits) is 
consumed by the adult male members only. 

Notable features of the ‘ worship ’ of the family spirits are summarize<l 
below: 

1. Libation and sacrifice are made to the sj>irits of a di^finite sot ol 

deceased relatives and this sphere is tjotorminous wdth tlu' 
range of familineage. 

2. The sacrifice is made not only to the ancestors but to the spirits 

of deceased family members including, in some instances, the 
female members also, in Kuapara area. 

3. The mode of sacrifice is in some respt>ct8 different from the 

mode eidopted usually for hongd ‘ worship’. 

4. The sacrifices are performed on behalf of the whole ‘house’ so 

that every member shares the feeling of assurance granted by 
such an act of comm uni cation with the spirits. 

5. Participation by the female members of the house is partial and 

indirect. 

6. The sacrifice and libations are offered with a sense of fellow- 

feeling with the family spirits, presuming their capability and 
willingness to protect*the ‘ house ’ from disease and di&tress. 
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OrIk-bongI 

Another set of bongds worshipped within the bhitri at the time of the 
principal festivals are called ofaM-hoTigcis (house bongos). Every family 
has a separate set of ofdJi-bongds, numbering from one to three, who are 
believed to reside in the bhitri of the respective family. Each bongd has 
a different name and a definite dd/he (the sacrificial animal or bird) of 
specific size, sox and colour. The names of the ofdU-bortgds, the nature of 
ddhe and the int'.antations are kept secret. Confidential information about 
these is passed by the father to the oldest son before the former’s death. 
The orak-homjds, in this sense, are inherited patrilineally so that the 
domestic groups belonging to the same family-line are likely to have the 
same set of ordU-bongds. 

The ordK-hongas are, therefore, not a single bongd but a class of bongds 
some of which are acquired by the respective families for regular worship 
within the bhitri. Each family maintains liaison with only a selected few 
of thorn. The names of most of the ordU-boTigds refer to forests, some 
X)lace, hillock or river, or sometimes to some Hindu god or goddess. Some 
bongd names have suffixes like mdi, dibl, chandx, which give them Hindu- 
like appellations, though most of the jiroper names are of Santali origin. 

The ofdlt-hongds are not ropresentecl by any shrine or symbol in the 
bhitri. The mode and manner of sacrificial ritual in bhitri for ofdH-bongd 
is similar to that adopted in jdher than by the village priest. A small circle, 
khond^ is made with some (iowdung and a vermilion mark is applied to 
it. A small flat piece of stone may also be placed within the circle as 
than (seat). The specified animal to be sacrificed {ddne), generally a red 
fowl or a goat, is marked with vermilion on its head, stomach and right 
forelimb, and is fed iipon some sun-dried {dduje) ri(^e grains placed within 
the circle. While doing so, an incantation is uttered by the officiant which 
is similar tf) the incantation used for the ancestor spirits. The bongd is 
addi-essed by its specific iiame, and protection of the ‘ house ’ from headache, 
stomach-acJie and fever is begged for. The bongds are regarded and 
addi’essed not as malevolent but as benevolent beings. After this, the animal 
is beheaded with a weapon which has been purified by sprinkling some water 
on it and marking its blade with vermilion. The head is placed Avithin 
the cowdung circle and a few drops of blood from the trunk are allowed 
to fall on the rice placed within the ^sircle. The same incantation is re¬ 
peated again by the same person. 

The ciode and personnel, the participant group, the mode of consump¬ 
tion of the sacrificial meal, all these follow the same pattern as narrated 
above for the ancestor spirits. The sacrificial meal is, however, not offered 
to the bongd << as in the case of family spirits. 

I could not ascertain the name of ordk-bongds from various clans and 
Hiib-clans except from a few persons. On specific direct questions I was 
informed that the families belonging to the different clans and sub-clans 
do iu>t necessarily have the same bongds though there may be such over¬ 
lap. The affiliation with ordic-bongds is irrespective of the clan or sub-clan 
status. But the families belonging to the same lineage may often have 
some ordit-bongds in common. A family belonging to the sub-sept {naehl- 
khil) of tlie Marandi clan was found to worship the s&mo jdTier-bongds (Jaher- 
Era. and Morcko-Turuiko) within the bhitri as its ofdlt-bongd,3. This is 
tlie only instance I came across in which the jdher deities are worshipped as 
family deities. 

Although custom lays down that the family deities should be wor¬ 
shipped at the principal festivals, and* this is agreed to in theory by the 
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elders, the actual usage is much varied. Some families worship ofaM- 
hongas and other family deities at aohrae, WmA, eroJt festivals every year. 
Some families have special hongds for worship at aohrae in addition to 
those regularly worBhipi>ed. Some families were found to worship orak,. 
bongos in alternate years and some after three or five years; and some 
houses neither worship nor participate in any bhitri worship. It appeared 
to me that a variety of usages are current in Kuapara with regard to the 
worship of ofdit-hongds and other family deities. I am unable to say if 
such laxity is merely a local phenomenon or is widespread among the 
Santals. This seems to indicate a decline of faith in the efficiency of the 
family deities or, in other words, decline of fear of the evil disposition of 
the family bongos. This may as well be partly due to lessening of the 
solidarity of the familial groups. I>eliraitation in the sphere of the bhitri 
pantheon of ancestor spirits and the spirits of other deceased ones, pointed 
out before, indicates in the same direction. 

The families acquire certain bongos as ofdK-bongd'^t and these deities 
are inherited patrilineally like other family deities. A family may acquire 
a bovgd, as family deity in tliroo ways. At the time of persistent disease 
and distress the Santals resort to divinations to ascertain if there is any 
jiarticular bovgd behind the mist^ries. The bongo, thus revealed, is offered 
immediate sacrifice or is promised a sacrifice after reievery. If, however, 
the miseries persist and the same bovgd is revealed again and again in 
subsequent divinations, tlie djhd (magician) may advise tlie family to 
X>romise regular sacrifice to the bongd in bhitri in the hope that this special 
treatment will calm down the bongo. The bongo is given abode or than 
in bhitri along with other family deities and offered regular sacrifices at 
the scheduled occasions. I have called this process of acquiring a bovgd 
for regular worship in a definite place at scheduled occasions as the process 
of deification, about which 1 have discussed in some detail elsewhere 
(Koohar, 1963 : 411-19). 

In some cases the hovgda may themselves reveal their wish for regular 
offerings through dream, hallucination or by possessing some person in 
the family and speaking their wish through him or her. Appearance of a 
bongo in these direct manifestations is interpreted as a warning which 
must be heeded to avert the wrath of the bongo. Qjhd^ invariably advise 
the individuals concerned to jiropitiate the bongo regularly. The third 
possible way of acquiring a family bongo, is generally adopted by those 
who have lost the Imowledge aboul their bongos. The persons concerned 
consult various djhds and jdn guru-i (the magicians) about the bo7igd names. 
This is usually done when the eldest male member of the family dies with¬ 
out jjassing the seci-et names of the family boiigd to the desciendants. This 
may also be resorted to if the particular individual has lost contact with 
his own family members, either because of migrations or because of quarrels. 
The gdn guru and ojhd consult the oracles and divinations and tell the 
names of the hongds to be worshipped as family deities. 

Bhorot Marandi of Kuapara quarrelled with his elder brother and 
mi^ated to Kuapara village about five years ago. He did not have 
bhitri in his house till recently and did not worship any family deities. 
On enquiry I learnt that he did not know the names of the bongda and duo 
to strained relationship with his elder brother, he did not care to enquires 
from him the names of his family deities. He consulted some important 
ojJuis and jdn gurus in the region to find out the names after the lapse of 
some years. He has recently installed a bhitri in his hut with the help 
of the (^hd of Kuapara and started worship of the family deities. He has 
by now acquired only one ofdTt-bongq. 
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Some Santal families of Kuapara area worship certain Hindu 
goddesses and gods, such as Kal%, Dih%, JHohadeb, Pa/rboti, PhormordJ, 
as their family deities. The worship of these deities has been borrowed 
by the Santals from their Hindu neighbours. These deities, also called 
bongd, are recruited into the Santal pantheon when these are revealed in divi¬ 
nations or dreams necessitating or demanding propitiation by sacrifices. 
Curiously enough, some of these bounds are worshipped in Hindu fashion 
with flowers and sweets and some are worshipped in Santal fashion with 
blood sacrifices. * 

Two families of Kuapara worship pditd-bongd which is the collective 
name for Mohadeb-bongd and Pdrboti-hongd, so called after the Hindu 
deities Mahadev and Pdrvati. The name pditd-bov^d is derived from the 
Patta festival of Santal Parganas, Bihar, in honour of the above two Hindu 
deities by the Hindu and tribal population of that area. One of the 
families in Kuapara worships pdiid-hongd on the day of SanJcrdnti in the 
month of Baisdkh. The worship is not done within hhitri enclosure but 
in the courtyard in front of bhitri-ofdU inside a magical circle (^mandali) 
made by cowdung paste. The manner and paraphernalia of ritual is 
different from that adopted in the case of other ofdK-borigds. Some people 
make an elevated cla}'' platform as tltdn (altar) for worship. Mohadeb- 
bongd is worshipped first with sweets, dhujj (incense), bel loaves, flowers, 
etc., in Hindu fashion. The incantation uttered, however, is the same 
as used for orak-bongds. The Pdrvati-b(mqd is propitiated with the sacrifice 
of two pigeons and also a goat, if one can afford it. The manner of sacri¬ 
ficing the animals is the same as adopted for ordU-bongas. The worship 
of pdiid-hongd is a family .affair attended b 3 ?' the male members of the 
family. The worship is presided over by the eldest male member of the 
family. The sacrificial meal is consumed by all tJit^ male members of 
the family. 

I enquired into the circumstances under wliich pdtid-bongd was adoptc^d 
by the family. Sukul Marandi’s grandfather was told to worship pdiid- 
bongd when the family used to reside in the Dumka region of Santal Par¬ 
ganas, Bihar. The family shifted to Birbhum and first settled about 
fifteen miles north-west of Kuapara. While living there, the grandfather 
of Sukul Marandi was' again advised to worship those bongds which 
were again persistently revealed in, the divinations. Sukul Marandi’s 
grandfather worshipped the bongds for some years and then left the village 
and settled in Kuapara, Here again the same bongd continued to bo 
revealed in the divinations and, on the advicse of ojhds, Sukul’s father 
started worshipping pdiia-bongd once a year. The bongd has since then 
been worshipp^ regularly by the family. 

Another Hindu goddess, Kali-ftongd, was worshipped by a family of 
Kuapara till recently. The description by Datta-Majumdar (1956 : 100- 
101) shows that it was a mixed family-and-village affair. The description 
resembles the celebrations at this occasion by the Hindu population of 
this area. I made specific enquiries about it and my record slightly differed 
from that given by the above author. 

Two decades ago, Kala Marandi was a prosperous Santal of Kuapara 
and had six adult sons. The family was suddenly gripped with il^ess 
and deaths. Divinations and sacrifices to bongds wore made with no 
avail and two sons of Kala Marandi died meanwhile. One night the wife 
of Kala Marandi saw the goddess Kali in her dreams demandii^ regular 
propitiation and worship. This was confirmed by subsequent divinations 
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and thereby Kala started worshipping Kali-honga in his house, synchro¬ 
nizing the time of worship with the worship of the same goddess by the 
Bengali population around. A goat used to be sacrificed to the bongd 
and the sacrifice was performed by Kala Marandi himself assisted by the 
ajhd of the village of Kuapara. The ojhd, however, did not partake of the 
sacrificial meal. Sacrifice was followed by pseudo-Hindu ritual associated 
with the image of the goddess Kali, in which the villagers also participated. 
.The procession was taken and the imago was immersed in the pond in 
Hindu fashion. All the expenses, including the entertainment of the 
participants with rice-beer, wore met by Kala Marandi himself. The 
straw structure of the imago was brought back some time after the im¬ 
mersion and installed in the house. ‘Every evening the womenfolk of 
the house burn incense before the straw form for about half an hour, and 
... a lighted lamp is also placed there’ (Datta-Majumdar, 1956 : 101). 

The whole serit)8 of ritual activity associattHi with the image and the 
daily obeisance to the image is quite foreign to the Santal concept of 
‘worsliip’ and propitiation of the boyigds. It shows how the two modes 
of worship are blended together and yet kept quite separate. Tlie essen¬ 
tial act of bmigd worship, e.g. the sacrifice of a goat and the consumption 
of sacrificial meal, w'as performed exclusively by the members of Kala 
Marandi’s family while the festivity and procession were shared by the 
villagers. The pomp and festivity associated with the image, as described 
by the earlier author, faded after some years and was cut down to a bare 
minimnni. The sacrifice was later, for some years, performed oven without 
an image of the goddess. It all depended upon the economic resources of 
the family. The worship of KaXi-hoyigd was done along wdth other oraM- 
bongds at the time of dasden festival. By 1952-53 the worship was com¬ 
pletely abolished. It is painful to record that despite such meticulous 
observances and propitiations of Kali-bongd, all the sons of Kala Marandi 
died one by one. The old man, left alone, deserted the village in 1961. 

The two cases given above illustrate the mode of adoption of a new 
bongd as a family deity. I have discussed later the importance of the 
process of deification of which the two cases provide a good example. 

Abgs-bongA 

Most sacred and most jealously guarded family deities of the Santals 
are the dbge-hongd. No 8autal will, in normal course, ever divulge the 
names of his dbge-hongd. Bodding has at one place describwl how th<» 
mere mention of the proper name of a person’s dbge-hongd aroused in him 
pangs of fear and fury (Bodding, 1945 ; passim). The dhge-bongd like 
ordk-bongd are a class of bongds and not a single individual bongd. Each 
family has its own dinje-hongd, usually one only. 

The worship of dbge-hongd is of somewhat different character as com¬ 
pared to cugil hdpram and ofdit-bongd. The dbge-hongd are worshipped in 
the month of Agahan on the full-moon night. Sacrifice is done in the 
fields outside the house in the early hours of morning. On the appointed 
day all the adult members of the family arrive at a selected site in the fields 
in the darkness of early morning. They take with them a sheep, vermilion, 
sal leaves, cowdung, ddtve rice grains, a winnowing fan, ordinary rice and 
some utensils to cook the sacrificial meal. The sacrifice is performed by 
the oldest male member of the family. A sheep is usually sacrificed to the 
dbge-hongd. The procedure of sacrifice is the same as that adopted for jdher- 
bongd or ordH-hongd except that the than (seat) for the iMngd must be 
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prepared, at the foot of an ant-hill called hunum thx. The incantation 
uttered by a Kuapara resident at this occasion runs as follows: 

^Gosaen (so and e>o) joluir tobe noJt inj ima/ni kuTvai. Indn inj goUhhariye 

le. ’ 

(Lord (so and so), salute then to you; accept it with my hand. 1 fulfil 
the promise now.) (I am not sure of this translation.) 

The sacrificial meal is cooked wdth rice on the spot and consumed then 
and there by the male members present at the occasion. Tlie left-overs 
are buried in the ground. It is interesting to note that rice-bwr (Mndi) 
libations aro not offered to the ahge-bongd. This is tht; only hongd ritual 
in which rico-boor libations are not offiired. 

From litcirattire on the Santal it apjjears that the Cihge-hnogn worship 
was performed at least once every year. One of the priests of the Kuapara 
area also affirmed that the dhge slioiild be worshipped every year regularly. 
The actual practice in Kuapara area is irregular and varied. Most families 
in Kuapara and the adjoining villages perform dhge w^orship irregularly 
after every one, two or five years. It is generally done in the fulfilment 
of a promise to the ahge-bongd in the event of any disease or distress. Per¬ 
formance of this kind of sacrifice is called " golc-hhariye \ literally meaning 
‘carrying the burden’ or ‘fulfilling tln^ promise’. A laxity in the worship 
of dhge-bonga is indicative of a. change in the religious values and norms 
which I have indicated above with reference tt) other family spirits and 
deities also. 

The ahge-bongd worship differs from ordJt-bongd w'OT'ship in the following 
respects: 

1. The sacrifice is performt>d outside the house in strict secrecy. 

No rice-bwr libations are made to the hongd. 

2. The female members of the family do not jiartake of the sacrificial 

meal. 

3. The than (seat) of the dihge-hongd is made at the foot of an 

ant-hill. 

4. Sacrifice is irregular. 

Nature ofJ.^amd.,y Spirits and Deities 

The names of family bongds are jealously guarded j)t>rsonal secrets of 
the Santal family. Even the parents are not expected to tell their children 
about these matters until the former are ver;^" old. When askcnl to i-ecite 
certain incantations, the djJhd of Kuapara village told me courteously that 
an incantation cannot bo uttered except on the sjiecific occasion because 
‘its force will become loss’ (jor home jdhe). In anotlier house, I was 
refused the permission to handle a worn-out old w'eapon of sjiecial shape 
which was used by the grandfather and father of the person for offering 
sacrifices to the family bongd^'t. 

The names of theso bongd-^ are not the same as a rule in all the 
families belonging to a single clan or sub-clan, altliough some of the names 
of dhge- and ordk-bongds refer to the places where the ancestors used to 
live. In fact most bongd names are appellatives; instead of referring 
to the actual names of tho bongds the appellatives refer to the name of 
a place, person, flora, fauna, object, etc., with w^hich the hongd is asso¬ 
ciated. The names of the bongds like Banspahar, Champadana-gar, 
Garsinka, Batpahar, etc., are place names; names like Kudraj, Kathkom 
Kudraj, Dhara-chandi, Kudra-chandi, Thinda-tursa. are the names of 
rivers .and ponds; some of the name® like Gosaen-rai, Ijila-chandi, are 
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proper names of individuals; some names like Guraeya refer to human 
activity; some names like Dhangaura, Aehraeli, refer to place names; some 
like Naihar refer to social groups (natal group of a woman); some other 
names refer to the names of material objects, plants or animals. Most 
names are Santal terms, although some names refer to Hindu deities like 
Kali, Manasa, Parbati, Chandi, Dharmaraj, Mahadeb, etc. 

The family IxmgaK are the most personal deities of the Santals in the 
sense that the individuals and families regard these bongda in terms of 
personal relationship and even personal ownership. These bongds are 
referred to as ‘our dhge’’ and ‘our oru1c-bongd\ The ritual performed 
for these deities is valid for a particular group only. The deities are 
assumed to be most intimately related with the welfare of the members 
of a family. There is much emotional attachment and dependence upon 
these bongds. Desire for amiable relationship with the family bongds is a 
great cultural cumpulsivo. 

In this context, T remember the case of Sukul Marandi of Kuapara 
who one evening fell seriously ill all of a sudden, presumably under the 
influence of black magic or wrath of }>on.gd, so much so that he feared he 
was going to die. The only male child ho had was one year old. To my 
great surprise, next morning in the early hours I found Sukul, who was 
still ailing, knocking at my door. He asked me to type down something 
for him. My surjirise had no bounds when I found him dictating to me 
the names of his omic- and dbge-bongds, the days on which the sacrifices 
are to be made and the nature of sacrificial animal {ddne), all very precisely 
laid down. He loft immediately after taking the typed document. Sukul, 
however, got well after a few days, but all my attempts to make him talk 
about this matter faiknl. It was much later that I could learn of his 
ingenious plan. Since he thought his death imminent, tho only possible 
way he could think of communicating tho names of his abge- and ordR- 
bongds t«.> his son was to write down the names and other details. He 
decided to put the paper iii some safe comer in the custody of his wife 
so that when the child would grow old and learn to read, he would know 
tho necessary details about the family bongds. 

The instance shows how intimate is the relationship with these bongds 
and how great is tho people’s anxiety for continued amiable relationship 
with them. So far as the welfare of tho mefnbers of a particular family 
is concerned, in tho normal course or in the event of distress the family 
deities are held in great veneration and confidence, even more than Marang- 
buru and jdher-hongds. In an event of disease and distress within the 
family it is to these deities {abge and ordK) that tho Santals appeal first 
for favours. It is thought possible for a familj^ spirit or deity to get angry 
and thereby cause miseries. 

The family deities are generally regarded as more or less benevolent 
spirital beings who have power to protect the family members from other 
minor malevolent bongos. I have no evidence to suggest that the family 
spirits and deities discussed above exorcise any moral or ethical judge¬ 
ment in exercising their powers. Incest is the only act of moral implica¬ 
tion in this sense w^hich may be sometimes connected to tho displeasure 
of the'family spirits, although I could not establish any actual case. The 
pleasure or ^spleasiire of the family deities is irrespective of ethical or non- 
ethical conduct of the family members and solely depends upon the satis¬ 
factory treatment meted out to the particular deities by appropriate ritual 
propitiation. Some informants reported their dreams in which the family 
spirits (of ancestors and deceased family members) expressed their dis¬ 
pleasure about or approval of a particular incident in the family. 
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Place of AboE-bongIs 

There are indications to suggest that dbge-bongds have reference to 
a wider group than a familineage. The fact that dbge worship is per¬ 
formed outside the house near an ant-hill differentiates it from other 
family deities whose abode is within the bhitri of the house. Strict exclusion 
of the females and possibly the yoimger males indicates •that dbge worship 
may not strictly be a family affair. Bodding, and after him Culshaw, 
have referred to dbge worship as connected with sub-sept or sub-clan 
(Bodding, Dictionary; Culshaw, 1949 : 84). But they have not given any 
reason for such a statement. It is not stat€>d whether all the members 
belonging to a particular khvi (sub-clan) perform a joint sacrifice or whether 
the worship is addressed to the bongds of a khdi (if there be any such). 

Skrefsrud recorded two words in connection with dJbge, viz. ^gharnoj- 
renho^ and 'bhdidi^ (Skrefsrud, 1887: 190, 191). The former term is trans¬ 
lated by B. Hansda into Bengali as "ban^a’ which means ‘family-line’ 
or progeny and has wider comiotation than family {parivdr) (Hansda, 
1953 : 76). The latter term, *bhdidi’, has a narrower connotation. Camp¬ 
bell’s dictionary gives its meaning as ‘brothers, near relatives’ which may 
also be wider than a family. The term implies a group of patri-kin. 

A similar word ‘ bTiaya ’ among Dudh Kbarias, a cognate tribe of 
Chotanagpur, has wider connotation. They refer' to their deity Baranda 
Pat (which is held to be equivalent to Marang-buru of the Santals according 
to Roy) as their ‘hhdydd hhut’ (Roy, 1937 : 312). The latter term is 
translate by Roy as ‘clan spirit’. The symbolism associated with ant-hill 
at the clan sacrifices among the Dudh Kharia is also suggestive. Among 
the Mxmdas of Chotanagpur, another cognate tribe, the clan sacrifices to 
Buru-bonga or Marang-buru are made by the clan members near an ant¬ 
hill. The ant-hill among them is a symbol of the totem of the clan repre¬ 
senting the clan deities called ‘kili burn bongd' among the Munda (Boy, 
19256 : 173). 

The following statement by Kolean guru suggests some identity be¬ 
tween Marang-buru and the dbge-bongd\ 

‘ Maran buruteko ma sajha bonga menkhon dbge-bonga do apan 
apinren. ’ 

(Marang-buru is everybody’s bongd but dbge is one’s own.) 

(Skrefsrud, 1887 : 190) 

The position of Marang-buru among the Santals is overlapping as I have 
shown below. In some respects, Marang-buru is associated with familial 
groups and in some respects it is a tribal deity common to all the Santals. 

The above statements about the positioning of dbge-bonga are con¬ 
jectural and my contention in this respect is nothing more than a hypothesis. 
The possibility of such a connection became obvious to me at the stage 
of final analysis only, duo to which fact I was imable to follow the issue 
in the field. I am unable to say whether all the members of the same 
khvi have the same ahge-bongd. The sphere of .participation at the dbge 
worship in Kuapara area is, however, certainly not identical to the whole 
khvi group in the village. Furthermore, my specific enquiries about the 
ritual identity of the whole khvi group failed to establish any. The members 
of the same khvi at no occasions participate jointly in any bongd ritual. 
The khvi names and abge-bongd names also do not suggest any identity. The 
fact that these names are inherited from forefathers with rigid secrecy 
makes it theoretically probable that^ the names may be similar to those 
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belonging to a lineage. It sometimes hapx>ens that the elder representative 
of a domestic group dies without passing the hongd names to the eldest 
male representative. In such cases sometimes the Santals may consult 
tlioir distant agnatic kin living elsewhere to get these names. It would 
be possible to adopt those same bongdfs only on the assumption that the 
names of the famijy deities of these distant j)atri-kin are similar. 

Genkral. Nature of Recent Citanoes 

Village Kua])ara is so near Rantiniketan and Bolpur town that one 
may «»x|>ect the Santals of tliis village to have completely changed. This 
is im 7 )Hcit in the c;ommon expression bj^ a casual observer : ‘Are they real 
Santals ? ’ Wliik> it is true that material and economic and even socio- 
ceremonial ways of Santals of Kuapara have been considerably changed, 
the (essential ‘core’ of theii- social and cultural tradition is surprisingly 
intact. They are very much Santals still. Whatever modifications that 
have taken place in their religious beliefs and activities are marginal. 
Since it is not 7 >o 8 sib]e to know which of the changes had taken place 
before settling in this area and which of these have taken place after their 
setthmient in the j>resent socio-ecological environments, it is not possible 
tt) ascribe these marginal changes to the forces impinging iipon the village 
life. Therefore, analysis of these changes in this context has limited 
diagnostic value. 

Some changes liave taken place in their beliefs and activities with 
resiject to family spirits and deities. The most important is that the 
rites which wore traditionally ‘musts’ are regarded violable by some in¬ 
dividuals. The family spirits aixd deities had to be worshipped at all the 
im 7 )ortant festivals. While this is still regarded the norm, the usage differs. 
Libations and sacrifices are now offered to family syurits and deities gene¬ 
rally at sohrde, bdhd and croJt. But some families worship only at sohrde 
and some at eroTt. At the time of nawae and bdhd festivals, sj)routs of 
|)addy sheafs and of new flowers used to be respectively offered to family 
syiirits and deities. No such offerings are now made in Kluaj)ara. Offerings 
are expected to be made to dbge-bongds at least once every year. In 
Kuapara this is now generally done in alternate years. Some families 
worshiji Cibge after three or five years and Sf)me only when advised by the 
ujhd to do so on the event of illness or death. The frequency of contact 
with family spirits and honjgds has thulj changed but there is no evidence of 
fluidity in the ritual behaviour patterns. No abridged or short-cut devices 
are adopted for ritual performanct^s. 

Although every adult male in Santal society is expected to participate 
in the family ritiials, the changed pattern of family relationships and 
strains now withhold some persons from participating in these rituals. 
Every adult male cannot establish a hhitri in his own hut soon after sepa¬ 
ration from the parental house because of the fact that the names of family 
bongd-‘i and details of the ritual are not knowm to him. Participation in 
rituals in the ancestral hut, which is the only alternative, is not availed of 
because of strained relations with the incumbents occupying the ancestral 
hut. I came to know of live persons in the village who are not participating 
in family rituals nor are they performing these in their own huts. It is 
not because they do not realize the seriousness of the consequences which 
may follow, but that they rather choose to suffer from the wrath of the 
h-jngatt than to reconcile an ‘impossible’ social tangle. This is perhaps an 
examyfle of a cultural compulsive giving way to a social compulsive. 

For similar reasons the participant group at family rituals is generally 
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smaller than it used to be. The participant group is now generally coter¬ 
minous with domestic group. Inter-domestic participation by the members 
of the same family-line (familineage) is generally very much limited. 

Changes in family organization have also delimited the sphere and 
span of spirits and deities worshipped by the families. Previously, putative 
and actual lineage ancestors were offered sacrifices and libations but now 
Fa'Fa Fa is the farthest incumbent remembered by name—^that too only in 
some families. Most of the families appear to remember their Fa'Fa only. 
In some families spirits of deceased junior male incumbents {Br, So) and 
even the sjnrits of deceased female kin {Mo, Da) are propitiated at bhitri 
rituals. Inclusion of the spirits of the deceased females in some families 
reflects corresponding changes in the family organization. 

Some Hindu deities have been adopted by the Sanials as family 
deities. I have above dciscribod the circumstances in which such deities 
are acquired as ordK-bort^ds and the rites associated with tlicm. The 
Hindu deity is conceived within the general frame of Santal world-view 
but this is partially affected by the context of Hindu mythology. To 
Santals, Kali, Mahadev, Parbati, Hharmaraj, etc., are analogous to bonyds. 
In some cases, the rites and c;eremonies associated with these deities among 
the Hindus are also partially adopted hand in hand with tlioir traditional 
form of j>ropitiatory rites. Put adoption of different modes of propitiation 
does not seem to have substantially effected their conceptualization of the 
deity as being something different from the bonyds. 

It was not possible to know the names of ordlt-bongds from all families. 
Whatever evidence is available shows that while large numbers of bonyds 
were previously recognized and worshipped as family deities, now in Kiia- 
para relatively fewer Ixumbors of bonyds are recognized as family deities. 
This is perhaps because of the fact that the habitat (forest, hill, stream, 
etc.) which w^as associated with Inmyds no more exists here. 

Lastly, one imjiortant change may bex mentioned. The position of 
Marang-buru in the family rituals has evidently declined. Previously 
Marang-buru used to be offered a fowl before making sacrifices to ofdfc- 
hongas but now no fowl is sacrificed for Marang-buru. This deity is offered 
only rice-beer filiations before making such libations to the family spirits 
and deities. 

Despite all these changes the essential character of Santal family 
spirits and deities, ami the bohavionr pattern associated with these, has 
not xmdergono any radical transformation among the Santals of Kuapara 
village. There is an indication, however, of some decline in their faith 
in bonyds because under certain circumstances houyd worship is not con¬ 
sidered absolutely binding. 
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COMPOSITE FORM OF VASIIDEVA AND LAElSMi 
By Peatapaditya Pal 

The Museum fiir Volkerkunde in Basel possesses a small collection 
of bronzes from Nepal, one of which is of exceptional interest. The image 
(Pi. I) is 16-8 cm. in height and is a beautiful example of medieval 
Nepalese art. 

On a double-petalled lotus pedestal the deity stands in saTnapada 
posture. The right half of the figure is male and the left female as found 
in the images of Ardhanariivara. Except for the prominent feminine 
breast on the left of the naked torso, there is no other significant diSerenco in 
the modelling in cither half. In contrast to the plain diaphanous garment 
clinging to the right leg, the left is draped in one with a floral design. 
Parts of the garment overhang in stylized folds on either side and between 
the legs. Of the ornaments the diadem, the necklace and the waist-band 
are common to both halves and both feet bear anklets of similar design. 
The right ear, however, is adorned with a kundala and each of the arms 
bears an ahgada\ the left ear has a large ring and the arms have ornaments 
different from those on the right. The ornaments must have been set with 
semi-precious stones which no longer exist. 

Of the eight hands, three on the right carry a cakra (discus), gadd 
(mace) and a iahkha (conch-shell) wliile the palm of the fourth bears a 
lotus-mark. One of the four left hands is broken but the remaining three 
carry a jmstaka (manuscript), darjiaiui (mirror) and a kalaia (water-vessel). 

The attributes in the foiir right hands of the male half of the figure 
leave no room for doubting his identification with Vispu. Naturally the 
left half should represent his consort liaksmi; and this identification may 
be corroborated textually. 

In the 2'anirasdra,^ a mantra is devoted to Laksmi-Vasudeva. It 
begins: mayadvayam ramddvayam Laksml-Vdsudevaya narnah', and the 
dhydrva is as follows : 

vidyuccandranihham vapuh karnalajdvailmnfhayor-ekatdm 
prdptam sneharasena ratnavilasadbhiisaiiharalarhkrtam / 
vidydpahkajadarpandn manimayam ku'mbham sarqjarh gaddrh, 

&ankham cakramamuni x'ibhrad-amitdm diiydcchi yam vaJi sadd // 

‘The body of Kamalaja, bright as the lightning, and the body of Vaikuptha, 
bright as the moon, have been united in love; and are ornamented with 
various jewels. The goddess carries vidyd (knowledge), pahkaja (lotus), 
darpana | mirror) and kumbha (vase) filled with jewels while V^udeva 
has aaroja (lotus), gadd (mace), iahkha (conch) and cakra (discus) in his 
hands. Let this deity grant you infinite wealth and well-being. ’ 

It is obvious from the first line of the dh/ydna that in this particular 
conception, the two bodies of Vasudeva and Laksmi become one in their 
mutual love for each other. In transforming this conception into tangible 
form, the artist had little difficrdty in devising the composite image under 
discussion, the comparatively woU-lmown images of A ^dhandriSvara providing 
excellent models. 


^ JBrhat I’untrasura, O vlcutta, pp, 191-1#2 

( 73 ) 
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An admirable representation of such a composite conception of Laksmi- 
Vasudeva may also be found in a pata (PI. If) from Nepal, now in 
the collection of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 
The painting has an inscription which reveals the date as 383, presumably 
oi the Newari Era and corresponding to A.I). 1263. This makes it one 
of the earliest existing pa^as from Nepal. In fact, it is also a rather rare 
example of a painted mandula of a Brahmanical deity. 

The central figure of the ma-n^la is white and stands in samapada- 
stftdnaka posture on a double-petalled lotus within an elaborate shrine. 
The arch or torana of the shrine presents a beautiful design of stylized 
makaras, ornate lloral and scroll motif, Jianisas and a gaping kirttiw.ukJia 
dominating thti apex. As in the metal image, the right half is male and 
the left female, the feminine breast being indicated by a large circle. Bike- 
wise also only ornaments decorate the otJicrwiso naked upper portion of 
the body. The right leg is draped only tt^ the knee while the left is covered 
to the ankle. Tiie garment is brightly painted in vivid red, blue and 
green, and the folds overhang on either side and between the legs as in 
the metal image. Near the right foot is a garuda and next to the left a 
kurm,a or tort<.)iHe. The attributes in the t'ight hands are quite clearly 
discernible. Tlu^se in the four right hands arc cakra, ^ankJia, gadd and 
■padma\ and in the; four left hands are the puHiaka, uVpala, darpa'^a and 
kala.sa. 

Apart frc)m the two atttuidant figures on either side of the principal 
deity, forty-t'ight t)tliers constitute the mandala {s«e ]>iagram and Table). 
Among these are Dvadasa Rasis or the twelve signs of the zodiac, the 
AstadikjMllas or (biardians of the t‘ight quarb;rs, the Navagrahas or the 
Nine I’lanets, twelve; different emanations of the vyuha aspect of Vasudeva 
and seven other miscellaneous Jirahmanical divinities. Of these seven, 
Brahma, Visnu, Oanesa and Karttikcya are easily recognized. Of the 
remaining tlirce, one is the Siva-linga, one Siva with Umil on his lap and 
the other apparently Bhairava. 

At the Ijottom of the painting, just above the inscription, is a panel 
divided into five sections. In tlie section on the extreme left a priest with 
his attendant is seen offering libatu)ns tt) fire, and in the next a man is 
being annointed with water. In the centre a woman,dances with what 
appears to be a sword in her right hand and in the next section a seated 
woman is seen conversing with another. In the section on the extreme 
right arc two coujilos with ft>]dod arms, evidently the donors. These 
scenes appear to be common features of many of the Buddhist pa^as of 
Nepal and will be discussed later. 

Despite the relative antiquity of the painting, the colours are well 
preserved. Each deity is no doubt given his own colour following icono- 
graphical injunction, but otherwise the painter has used his colours quite 
freely. The tendency, of course, is to employ the bright primary colours 
like rod, yellow, green and blue. A rather unusual shade is the purple 
used in painting the two nmkaras. A light shade of pink is also seen in 
some t»f the divine and human figures in the panel at the bottom of the 
{sata. The scroll and floral design of the arch is mostly in red and yellow 
while the stylized geese are in red. The oval prahkd immediately behind 
the central figure show s a very effective use of dark blue in contrast to the 
w hite deity. As a general rule rod has been applied frequently to paint the 
background, not alw^ays imaginatively. In one instance a slightly modified 
shade of red forms the background of a deity whose colour is red. 
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The inscription at the bottom of the painting is as follows : 

Om na^no bhagavate Vdsudcvaya // hini^lcandanduisadrSaih j^Ktdriia- 
kaumodakl-gjmiaTib f kinklm-cahra^lmram danda (dMksc) vdmeca kalasam 
tciiJid jj darppanaiii, iitpalcith vidyd x'aisno.vaih kainaldiiv'itant jj p€Uv daitya 
nirdkara trdhhidm Purusottamafy // ncpdlavarsa rasandtidhdya urjjah 
site mdsiJuirotithauca / adyditmuAm yadiramuharesti vcdavidTiaind kratu- 
kdritanca // ir%kdsirdja{de)va{'i)vaviprd*saa kalydtjardjadvijadliarm- 
tmkoyaih ll'di SrlkdAirdjadcvapainisaha j, Srtkaiydnardjai^vabrdJkniani- 
saha jj k'l Sri jaya}nukti’tid(x,mallade,va tafiypjuitnl Sri Sri ndayddevl'^ 
salrahaSl hhdryyd jagatalakpnl tasyaputra vijayfismiJm blhdro tafiyapalnl 
lu 'thgatrilaksitu j samval 383 kdritika Suddhi IJ // Snbham j 

* denotea un illegible letter. 

The dhydun at tlie beginning of the inscri]>tioii appears to be substan¬ 
tially the same as that quoted from the Tanfraadra. The rest of the 
inscription gives a list of names of the donor and memliers of Jiis family. 
The expression naisi aoadi. kamaidnviiani clearly indicates the composite form 
of Visnu and itamala. which is another narne of Liaksarn. Thu.s Laksml in 
this particular form appears to be known as either Kamalajfi or Kamala. 

Tlu^re is thus no doubt that images representing a composite form of 
Laksml-Vasudeva or Ivamalaja-Vaikuiuha wc-re and, perhaps, are even now 
ill wcjrship in Nepal. It is interesting, nevertheless, that no such image 
has so far been found in India althougli the existence of a dUydtui in Tantric 
.'iterature surely indicates that the form was known and worshipped there 
also. Evidently, the origin of such a conception was inspired by that of 
Piirusa and Prakrti of the cScTtiikliya system or that of Ujtnya and Pnijnd 
oi liuddhism. The ostensible forms cjf thc^se abstract jirinciplcs were the 
complementary pairs of Siva and Sakti and Avalokite.svara. and Tara. 

The influetneo of this conception on V’aisiiavism came somewhat later 
than f>n the other two sects. It is not known when exactij'^ the Valsnava 
Sahajiya cult originated but generally hold that sometime during the 
time of the Sena.s it began taking shape.The BUdgavala Purdria, a work 
of the ninth or tenth century, makes no mention of Itfidha; the earliest 
text to emphasize the amorous nature of tJie relationship between Radha. 
and Krsna is the OUagoiiinxla of Jayadeva (c. tweli'th century). 

It is significant therefore that wo find a thirteeuth-contury painting 
of the composite form of Visiiu and Eak'^mi {vai^narath hamaldnvltam'). 
■^till more significant is the expression tndyxccxindrdthibhmh vcipuh kat'iala- 
javaikunthayor-ekatdih prdpUiih ixiie.haraHe,mi, where Kucharanena seems to reflect 
file basic tenet of the Vai.snava Sahajiyil cult. It is their mutual love that 
unites the bodies t>f Vdsnu and Laksmi. Although it is cblheult to set 
a date for the jiassage from the Tanirttsdra, the thirt.centh-ceintury 
painting and the sculpture, wliich is coeval if not earlier, remain the earliest 
tangible representations of this conception. 

The iconic tyjie was no doubt influenced by the better-known and 
older representations of Ardhnndr'tSiKira. Unlike the concejition of Ardha- 
rilriSvara, however, no feeling of syncretism seems to be involved here. 
The ArdhandrlSvara images reflect an attempt at syncretism between two 
principal Brahmanical sects.s As the goddess of wealth and prosperity. 


^ The fact that the name of Jayamukundamalla and tliat of his wife ai-o preceded 
two ‘srls’ and that it has a ‘malla’ ending points t o the ]30,ysibility of his belonging 
t‘> the royal family of the Mallas. 

* S. R. IDasgupta, Obscu/re JReVigiovs C'ultfi, 2nd od., Calcutta, 1062, ]>. 118. 

® J. N. Banerjea, The l)&vkx>pment of HiAd-n J conograjihif 2nd od., p. 552. 
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Liaksmi has always remained a very important household deity, worshipped 
either independently or as an inseparable companion of Vispu. But despite 
her popularity, no separate sect has evolved around her. 

Certain other traits appear to be peculiar to this conception of Laksmi. 
Of her attributes, the lotus and the vase are familiar but the mirror and 
the manuscript are apparently uncommon, although the mirror is not an 
altogether unusual or inapposite attribute. The mirror is frequently asso¬ 
ciated with many a form of UevI and in her quintessence Laksmi is after 
all a manifestation of Devi. 

I’lie mamiscript, no doubt, symbolizes her jnanu aspect. In the Bangiya 
.Sahitya Parishad imago of Laksmi,^ the manuscript apx>ears as an attribute 
in one of licr loft hfinds. Thus, like many other important cult divinities, 
e.g. Siva and Devi, the ct>nception of Laksmi, too, was expanded at a fairly 
early stage and, over the basic concept of a goddess of wealth, the aspect 
of jndnu was superimposed. 

In a j)assago in the Visnu Purdna’^ Laksmi is considered as‘intellect’ 
and tliti Taniinsdra once again sheds further light on this aspect. In con¬ 
nection with a charm—^Laksmi-A:ayaca»n—one finds the following verses 3: 

l&Kara urdca : 

iviha vahsye mahe&dni kavaca7h ftariwakdrnada^ti j 
ya-'^ya ripuiuantdiremi bhavet sdksdt ftaddAivah j 
ridrcrumitk fasya dct'eii numtraindinini ^apen-nnrah / 

.sri bhancl pdrrratJ/mtrah sarvva^dsf,rapura-skrf(ih / 
vidydrthind s<idd sevyd lu'^nut^allabhd j 

asyft^rdlKraksarlvi^n uvaiiiidydh kavacAisya snhJiayavd-n 
Sira7iKStupachan.<Ut vdgbhuvl d<’vatd vdtjbhavaiii bljam 
hijjd Saktih ramd kllakam kdmalnjdtniakmh kavacain mama 
aukaritva-sKpd'iiditya-sarvvasiddhisamrddhaye. mniyogah / 


It is qiiitc explicitly stated here that those who use this kavaca or 
charm, after obstirving proper rites, will obtain j)roficiency in all branches of 
knowledge. It is also added that students always worsliip Laksmi, the 
beloved of Vision. 

At any rate by the thirteenth* century Laksmi had come to be asso¬ 
ciated with knowledge. Curiously, in th<^ Buddhist pantheon, Vasudhara, 
who is primarily the goddess of wealth and prosperity like her Brahmanical 
countcrj)art, also came to be connected with oidyd or jndna in medieval 
times and in most six-armed images of the goddess, especially from Nepal, 
the manuscrii)t is an invariable attribute.^ While one cannot definitely 
assert that this concept of Vasudhilra had any tiling to do with that of 
Laksmi’s association with knowledge, Tantrikism once again appears to 
be the common ground where such intermingling was possible. 

One other peculiar feature in the jHita is the presence of kurma. The 
tortoise is normally the veliicle of Yamuna and Dharma and her association 
with Laksmi is not known. But it is associated with Visnu' and Vaispava 
mythology in more than one way. 


1 R. I>. Hanorji, J-Ja.'iterti Jt>.dian School of Medieval Sculpture, p. 121; PI. LXU «• 
'■* H. H. Wilson, I’/p/ny Parana, London, 1840, p. 60. 

'• Jbfhot I'antroA-dra, p. 487. 

■1 ii. N. Miilclierjw, Jiusudheiru (in li^ngali), 4th yoar, Vol. I, No. I, pp. 21 If. 
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In the Agni Puraii^t,^ the description of Punisottama begins as follows: 

kurmadikalpite jnthe padmastliam gamdopari /. ‘ On a pedestal 

composed of the toi'toise, etc., is a lotus on which is the garuda . . . ’ 
It is also interesting that in the dhydna at the beginning of the inscription 
in the fainting under discussion we find the expression pdtv daiiya nirdkard 
iToh/VfW/tTb p^iTHsottafnci. Although Vasudeva is being addressed here as 
Pnru^ottama, the iconography of the painting does not agree with the descrip¬ 
tion of Purusottama either in the Agni Piirdim or the ^draddiilaka:^ Accord¬ 
ing to both texts Purusottama himself has eight arms which hold attributes 
peculiar to him while Kamala, who is two-armcd, is seated on his lap. The 
only eommon factors appear to be the emphasis on the amorous aspect of 
both, the use of the name Kamala and the presence (>f both garuda and 
kurma. 
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The use of the word ‘ purusottama ’ in the inscription'has two possible 
meanings. It may be simply an invocatory title of Vasudeva , without 
any iconographic significance, which is more likely. On the other hand, 
it may refer specifically to Purusottama, manifesting a form different from 
that described in the Agni Purdna and the Sdraddtiktka. At any rate, 
the tortoise in the painting is present, perhaps, by virtue of its association 
with Visi.iu rather than as the vehicle of Kamala. 

It is also curious, although a fact not surprising, in Nepal, that the 
top of this Vaisnava pafa should be adorned with a Siva-lihga. In fact, 
the linga occupies the position of a parental Ohyaru Buddha or Ta^thagata 
in a painting of a Buddhist mandala, and thus clearly points to the im¬ 
portance attached to 6iva. Time and again in Nepal one comes across 


^ Marie-Th6rese Do Mallinann, Lea Enseigrunnents Iconographiqu.es <ie IJAgni- 
l^unina (Paris. 1963), pp. 43 f. 

® Ibid., p. 44, f.n. 2 and 3. 
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this phenomenon—^the pronounced emphasis on the supremacy of 6iva.i 
This is no doubt due to the fact that Saivism remains the predominant 
religious cult in Nepal and has ostensibly permeated all other religious 
systems. 

It may be worth while to mention in this context that the Newars—^ 
who are almost exclusively responsible for all art and architecture in Nepal— 
generally consider themselves as belonging to two broad religious sects. 
those who are Sivamargi and those who are Bauddhamargl. If a Newar 
is not a BauddhamargJ,^ then no matter whether he worships in the temple 
of Visnu or in that of Sakti,, basically he remains a Sivamargi. This may 
explain the partiality of a Sivamargi Newar sculptor to add a tiny lihga 
at the top of a stele as a matter of course. But his doing so, however, 
is not necessarily indicative of an intentional sectarian bias on his part. 

Table 

Names of Deities coNSTiTirriNo the Mandala 

1. Vasudeva-Kamala 

2. Attendant 

3. Attendant 

4. Mesa 

5. Varuna. The iconography of Varuna is interesting. He is 

painted as a white two-annod male seated on a ttuikara-, a seven-hooded 
nwjo forms his prabJia, In liis right hand he holds the the attribute 

in his loft hand cannot be rticognized. Basically the iconography is in 
agreement with his description in the Agni Purdrut ^: varunum niakan 
sveiam ivdgapd4ad7iara7ri sinaret. It seems to be closer, however, to the 
description of the god in the Buddhist text, Nisyanymyogavall ^; vdrmu 
tnalcarc varupuh soAah saptuphnno nAgapdsaianhJiahhrt. The seven-hooded 
vdga or saplajdiano perhaps stands for the seven seas symbolically as tlu 
seven swans in the Visnudkarmotlara ^ are explained. 

6 . Vrsa 

7. A pinkish male figure seated with his Sakti on his lap. His righi 
hand holds a staff-like object and the left embraces the female partner. 
This appears to bo the anthropomorphic representation of Mithuna, anothei 
sign of the zodiac. 

8 . Siihha 

9. Tula : a pink male seated in 'mahdrdjallld, the right hand showt 
the vydkhydna'iivudrd and the left holds a balance. 

10. Dhanu : a composite figure, the upper portion being human anc 
the lower animal. Of the two hands the right pulls the string while tht 
left holds the bow. 

11. Kumbha : a pink male in iifMhdrdjallld, holding a kumbha abovt 
his head with both hands. 

12. Bahu : a fierce-looking male seated on an animal, his right hanc 
holding a red disc and his left a white one. The iconography closely foliowf 
the description of the Graha in the Nispannayogdvall 


Many other V'aisnava images, where the lihga is placed at the top of the stele 
are Icnown l,o tho author. Or, again, in an inscription on the back of a metal imug' 
of the Ituddha (now in the collection of tho itijksmuseum, Leiden), the donor, whit 
invoking Aryj'avalokiteivara, stresses at the same time that his iatadevatd is PaAupati 

* MulLmann, op. cit., p. 131, f.n. 1. 

® lionoytosh lihattacharyya, ed., NifpannayogavuVl, p. 61. 

* Priyabala 8hah, ed., Vi^'udjiarmottara-Purd'^, Third Khai^da, Vol. II, p. 147 
11. T. Bhattachai'j’ya, op. cit., p. 63. 
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Rahu rahtakrsndlk 8urya,ca7idrahhTt-sat>ye,taraka,ralt, 

The red and white discs are evidently the sun and the moon. 

13. Siva with XJma on his lap. 

14. Candra 

16. Budha 

16. Brhaspati 

17. fulcra 

18. Mahgala 

19. Surya 

20 . Ketu 

21. J^ani 

22. Mina 

23. Makara 

24. Vrschika 

25. Kanya 

26. Karkata 

27. Vayu ' 

28. Kesava : colour black * 

29. Narayana : colour white 

30. Madhava : colour rod 

31. Kuvera 

32. Govinda : colour yellow 

33. Visnu : colour yellow 

34. Madliusudana : colour red 

35. Idana 

36. Brahma 

37. Gapesa 

38. Siva as Bhairava 

39. f^iva Lihga 

40. Iiidra 

41. Kaittikeya 

42. Visnu seated on garuda. The position of the attributes in the 
four hands agrees with that of Vamana (^f the caturvhniatimurtciyah. 

43. Agni I 

44. Trivikrama : colour red 

45. Vasudeva : colour yellow 

46. ^ridhara : colour red , 

47. Yama 

48. Hmike^a : colour dark blue 

49. Padmanabha : colour whitt^ 

50. Bamodara : colour yellow ( ?) 

51. Nirrti 

* It is interesting to note that the twelve different emanations of Vasudeva are 
eaeh given a different colour. 

■f From the position of the Pikpalas, the directions can bo deterrainotl in the 
mnndttia. 


With regard to the scenes in the panel at the bottom of the painting, it 
has already been remarked that they are often seen in the Buddhist patas 
of Nepal. In that context Madam Monod i has attempted to explain 
their significance and quite convincingly tracjcd their origin to the Pala 

^ Odette Monod-piriihl, ‘Une peinture N6palaiBO du Mes^e Oiiimet’ in Arta Aaia- 
tiques, tome VI, fascicule 4, 1959, pp. 302 f. 
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sculptures of Eastern India. Usually these scenes are not met with in 
Brahmanical sculptures of the period. The priest offering oblations to 
the fire is clearly performing homa, a survival of Vedic rituals and is performed 
with equal zeal by a Buddhist and a Hindu. The scene of anointment no 
doubt represents abhiseJca, a rite performed during the initiation ceremony 
of a devotee to Tantric practices. The person being anointed is perhaps 
tlie donor liimself. The ceremony of abhiseka forms an important part of 
Tantric rituals, both Hindu and Buddhist. 
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A RARE VISNU IMAGE IN HIS KEVALA NARASIMHA FORM 
FOUND IN BHAGAXPUR DISTRICT 

By P. C. SmoH 

The Visnu cult was mainly evolved from tho worship of the five Vrisni 
heroes headed by Vasudeva Krisij^a in the centuries before tht> Christian Era. 
To bring it within the orthodox Vedie faith, Vasudeva Krisna was identified 
by the Brahmapas with the Vedic sun-god Visiiii. The religion was origin¬ 
ally known as Bhagvata and it came to bo described at a comparatively 
late stage of its growth as Vaispava. In its earlier stages this religion was 
also known as Ekantika, Pancaratra, Satvata, etc. 

One of the main characteristics of tho Visnii cult is that the god should 
always be worshipped in images; this led to tho creation of his various 
forms. The images illustrate the Arcoa aspect of the god, one of their 
principal grf)up8 being (lonnected with tho Vibhava or tho incarnatory 
aspect. His incarnatory forms (Avataras) form part of tho Pancaratra 
or the Bhagvata creed. The Bhdgavadglta, exjilains the ideology under¬ 
lying the Avataravada thf>ugh it does not exactly specify tho number of 
his incarnations. The later texts of the Pancaratra school also ccmtain 
references to his Avataras. The Mahdhharata mentions his incarnatory 
forms of Haiiisa, Kfirma, Matsya, Varaha, Narasirnha, Vilmana, Parasu- 
rama, Rama, Satvata and K.alkin. The Narasiiuha asjject of Visnu is also 
mentioned in the later ITpani.sads and Purunfi.s. His images at times are 
also classified as Yoga, Biioga, Vira and Abhiciirika on tho basis of the 
tlifferent kinds of wishes that his devotees want to be fulfilltxi by worshipping 
his various forms. 

Narasirnha (man-lion) is one of Visnu’s Avataras. According to 
mythology, Visnu broke forth from the pillar of tho palace of tho Titan 
king Hiraiiyakasipu in this terrific form, having the head and tdaws of a 
lion and the body of a man, whtm the demfm king, on hearing tho rej)ly of 
his son Prahlada that Visnu was present even in that pillar, had scorn¬ 
fully broken it with his scimitar. Narasirnha had then thrown Hiranya- 
ka^ipu on his thigh and had torn him to pieces. Narasiiiiha Avatara is 
therefore fundamentally a tei'rific form»of Visnu. At times he is also shown 
as emerging out of the pillar, and this fr>rm is known as Sthouna. Narasithha. 
Rinco Vispu is pre-eminently a god of lo^-e, and w'hatevctr deetls t>f de¬ 
struction wore associated with him in some of his forma wore really acts 
of grace and deliverance, the Vaisnava devotees were not alw'ays inclined 
to depict him in his Naraaitiiha form as a terrific god of destruction. And at 
times the^;^ depicted him even in this form as a god of peace, trancjuillity 
and yogic merlitati(m by giving him a peaceful aspetd. In this way the 
images of Kevala Narasiihha and Laksrni-Narasiiiiha were evolved. In 
these images he is the god of love and tranquillity, although he retains his 
hybrid form. 

The lion is considered as a symbol of Dharma and wisdom for a long 
time, and therefore the man-lion representation of Visnu suits well with 
the yogic conception. It may also be said that Ncirasiriiha represents tho 
jndna (wisdom) aspect of Visnu in a way. This briefly explains the origin 
of the Kevala Narasirnha form. The images of Kevaia Narasiiiiha have been 
found in Badami Cave, Deogarh, Halebidu (Mysore), and in Namakkal 
temple (Salem, Madras State). But in Eastern India VLsnu’s imago in tliis 
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form is extremely rare. This is the first time that the image of Kevala 
Narasimha has been found in Bihar by me. The image was found in 
Kheri, a village about 20 miles south-west of Bhagalpur in the State 
of Bihar. 

The Kheri hills also contain a number of shell inscriptions. Names 
of devotees are also found inscribed here and there in letters bearing 
characters of about the seventh century A.D. 

The imago is of black stone and 34 inches high. Via^iu in this form 
may have two or four arms. In the four-armed ones, the upper right hand 
should hold the rahra (disf), and the upper left hand the iankha (conch), and 
the other two hands hanging downwards should rest on the knees. The 
colour of Visiiii in this form should be crystal white. The Sllparatna, how¬ 
ever, does not oxacdly give this descri]>tion. According to it the cakrn 
and jiankha should be shown, near the two outstret'ched liands and the other 
two hands should carry the <jadd (c lub) and the padma (lotus). In the Kheri 
image he is seen carrying in the two upper hands sankha and a ring-like 
object. In the remaining two hands ho is carrying (jadd and cakra. 
The image, though its facial expression is somewhat grotesque, shows good 
modelling and sense of vigorous plastic composition. The leonine manes 
are well arranged, and the shape of the eml)lems (/add, and cakra, the 
general features of the sculpture, as well as the circular halo give it a fairly 
early date. The imago may be regard(;d as a good handiwork of the early 
medieval sculptors ol l']asterji India. 
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KANISHICA I AND THE DECCAN—AN EXAMINATION 

OF LfiVI’S THEORY 

By Bratindra Nath Mtjkherjkk 

Sylvain L^vi, in an article published posthumously in the pages of the 
Journal Asiatique, Vol. CCXXVIII, suggested that certain sources should 
indicate Eanishka I’s personal authority over a great j)art of the Deccan.^ 

Ti^vi drew attention to a section (No. 52) in the J^eriplus. Tlio passage 
in question, which speaks of market-towns after Broach, can bo translated 
as follows: 

^ The local market towns (are) in the following order: Akaharous, 
Ouppara (i.e. Sopara), (and) Calliena (i.e. Kalyau, near Bombay), which 
in the time of eldei’ Hai aganos (Saraganus) had become a lawful market- 
town. After that Sandanes himself to(jk possession of it and it was 
obstructed to a great degree. And Greek vessels, whic‘h may come 1 o this 
place by chance, arc> brought to Baiy^gaza under guard. 

Levi took this Sandanes as the master of Barygaza or modem Brf)af!h 
and Calliena or the Kalyan region of littoral Konlcan. Ho c;onquerod, 
according to Levi, the latter area from Saraganus, identifiable nith 
Satakarni—a name shared by a few Siitavahana kings.Levi vanttnl to 
connect the name of Sandanes with that of a region which in l^tolcmy’s 
Geography denoted a groat part of the Western Deccan, starting from 
Sopara, a place situated not far from Kalyan. In the Latin versions of 
the Geography the name in question appears as Ariaca Sandanorum or 
Sadanorum.'* According to L^vi, the form Sandunorum- is ‘in conq^lote 
identity’ with that of Sandanes of the Periplus. And if this is so, Sandanes 
was the master of a great part of the Deccan.^ 

L4vi then tnrned to certain Chinese texts. He drew attcMition to the 
1-(^rm chen-Van appearing before the name of Kanishka (Chia-ni-cha) in the 
Ta chuang-yen lun ching, which ho took to be a Chinese Iranslatioji of the 
SutralanlcdraSdstra by A^vaghosha. The translation was done by KuTuslrajlva 
in c. A.D. 405.® The term chan-Van accompanied the name Kanl.'shlca 
(Chi-ni-cha) in two stories occurring in the Tsa pao-tsatig ching, translated 


' JA, 1936, Vol. COXXVm. pp. 61-92. 

® Peripltts, sec. 62 (Frisk, Periplus, p. 17). Sometimes Ouppara is unnecessarily 
corrected by editors and translators Soupara (-see Schoff, Periplus, ji. 43 ; Frisk, Peri- 
jdns, p. 17, n.; JA, 1936, Vol. CCXXVIII, p. 62); Opara itself is a local variant of the 
name Sopara (see Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, Vol. I, p, 72). 

For translations slightly different from that given hero, see lioyer, JA, 1897, 
IX, Vol. IX, p. 138; Schoff, Periplus, p. 43; Li6vi, ,TA, 1936, Vol. CCXXVIII, p. 02. 

3 JA, 1936, Vol. CCXXVIII, pp. 62, 75 and 92. 

* Ptolemy, VII, I, 6 and 82. 

* JA, 1936, Vol. CCXXVIII, pp. 76 and 92. L.6vi stated the date of the Periplus 
as A.D. 60-100 and placed that of Ptolemy’s information tbout the section tjoncemed 
between A.D. 125 and 160 in one place and only in the first half of second centtiry A.D. 
in another (see ibid., pp. 68 and 92). 

“ Ibid., p. 80 ; ibid., 1896, s. IX, Vol. VIII, p. 446 ; Nanjio, 1182; Taisho I'ri.pifaka, 
201, Ch. IV, p. 287, 1.19. The date of the translation should bo placed, according to 
ZUrcher, in early fifth oentxiry A.D. {PCDK, Ziircher’s article, p. 16). Scholars now 
generally take this Chinese work as the translation of Kumaralata’s Kalpardmanditikd 

p. 15). 
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into Chinese language by Chi-chio-yeh and T’an-ya in c. A,D. 472,^ and 
again in the Fu fa-isang-yin-yuan chuan, translate by the same authors 
in c. A.D. 472.2 Seng-chao, a discdple of Kumarajiva, referred in his Wei- 
mo-chie suo shu ching shu to the ‘King of the Yiieh-Chih’ in place of the 
chnn-t'ait of Kuraarajlva.^^ 

L^vi demonstratoti that cfipn-fan and chan-Van were different spellings 
of the same wtjrd,^ and took the latter as a royal title of Kanishka. The 
same scholar pointed out, following Pelliot, that the Chinese characters, 
which had bcxjii used to w'rite chen-Van, had also been employed in some 
other texts to transcribe the Sanskrit name chandana, i.e. sandal.^ Levi 
thought that the word chandana- was also the Indian original of the name 
Sandanes appearing in the Periplus, and that the latter name should be 
connected with the title chen-t'an chan-t'an. This would indicate that 
‘Sandanes’ should denote Chan-t’an Kanishka.® 

L/wi took the word represented by chan-fan in Chinese as a title 
used by the Kiishanas. He also thought that both the forms chan-fan 
and Sandan(eH) had an as the final element, which as the genitive plural 
in middle Iranian was lised to be addtMi to the name of a spot (country, 
mountain, river, etc.) in order to form an ethnic name. Hence, the base of 
both the forms w'ould be Chandan{a), and the stem of the latter would 
be Chand,(a.). 

(Ihanda in Prakrit means ‘moon’ and its corresponding form in 
Sanskrit, is chandra.'^ The latter word probably appeared as Chen-fo 
befor(!> the name of Kanishka (ki-eul) in the preface of the Scng-chia-lo-ch’a. 
80 chi ching, a. Chinesi'i translation of Sahgharaksha’s Life of the Buddha, 
done by Sahghabhuti in c. A.T). 384.8 According to Levi, the same 
Chandra t^pithet of Kanislika is indicated by a verse in the Tibetan version 
of the Maharaja-K07}ika-lcJcJut 

In t he title Chmidra. Levi saw an allusion to the expression Yiieh-chih, 
whi<;h litorallv meant Cltand-rarathAa or ‘Lunar family’. Henco, Chan-t’an 
Kanishka stooil for Chand{r)dn{a-) Kanislika, and denoted Kanishka, the 
monarch of tlie Yuoli-chih, and Sandanes of the Periplus should be identified 
with a Yiieh-chih king, e.spocially with Kanishka I, to wliom alone, among 
the Yiieh-chih of the early Christian centuries, the title was known to have 
been ascribinl.^® 

According to Lo\ i, the official annals such as the Hoa Han-shu and 
the Wei-Jit eh support, the idea of the Kushana occupation of South India. 

1 ./.I. 19;i(). t ol. C(5XX\’I1T. p. 81; .TA, 1806, h. IX, Vol. VIIT. pp. 446, 469 and 

472; 1 :i2i>; 'ruvsJio I'ripitalo., p. 203, Ch. \'TTT, p. 484, 1/. Ztirchor wants to 

place the dtUc of tho irnnslation in r. A.i>. 472 {PCUK, Ziircher’s article, p. 15). 
■^rhe name of the Indian onginnl of this Chinese translation was, according to L^vi, 
Santn/tktn-rfana-pUiiJft-^n/ra (.7.1, 1896, s. IX, Vol. VIIT, p. 446). 

2 1936, ^’ol. CCXXVITT, p. 81; JA, 1896, s. IX, Vol. VIT. pp. 447 and 
476; Xaiijio, 1340; Tatuho 'I'riiiitnha, 20.58. Ch. V, p. 315.2.6 f. Ziircher wants to 
place the dale of translalioii in c A.l>. 470 {PCUK, Ztircher’s article, p. 16). Li6vi 
doubtfuUv rticonstruct(‘d the name of (he Indian original as S^rl Dhanna-}iitaka-nid-ana- 
.outra {JA, 1896, s. IX, Vol. VIIT, p. 447). 

a JbiJ., 1927, pt. II, p. 229; Tok. XXX, 2.41a. 

* JA, 1936, Vol. CCXX^■TTT, pp. 79 ff. 

® Had., pp. 80 and 83; BEFEO, Vol. Ill, p. 253. n. 

« JA, 1936. Vol. CCXXVin, pp. 76 and 84. 

’ Ibid., pp. 85—86. 

» BEFEO, Vol. ITT, p. 254, n. 

* Vers. 83 in the Rnt/nl po chen po ka nf kn la sprinft pabi hj^hrin pig, the Tibetan 
version of the MaharaJu-Kanika-lekhn. Its author Matricheta wrote this to Kanika, 
whom wo identify with Kanislika I {see F.N. 7 on p. 88). See also JA, 1936, Vol. 
CCXXVIII, p. 86; ibid., 1903, pp. 346-60). 

JA, 1936, Vol. CCXXVIII, p. 87 (see aiao F.N. 4 on p. 89). 
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The first of the passages concerned, occurring in Chapter CXVIII of the 
former text, may be translated as follows: 

‘ The country of Tung-li has for its capital the city of Sha-ch’i; it is 
more than 3,000 (li) to the south-east of T’ien-chu; it is a large country. 
The climate and products of the country are the same as those of T’ien-chu. 
Tt has several tens of cities of the first order, the (chiefs of which) call 
themselves “ king The great Yiieh-chih attacked the kingdom and en¬ 
slaved it. The men and women are all eight feet tall; but they are cowardly 
and weak. Mounted on elephants or camels, they go in and come (from) 
the neighbouring kingdoms; when attacked, they mount upon elephants 
to fight. ’1 

The other relevant passage is from the Wei-lneh, and can bo translated 
as follows : 

‘ Tlie country of Chti-li is also called Li-wei-t’o or again P’ei-li-wang; 
it lies more than 3,000 li to the south-east of T’ien-chu. The country is 
low, humid and warm. The king has for the capital the city of Sha-ch’i. 
It (the coimtry) has dozens (literally “ more than tens ”) of other cities; 
the people are cowardly and weak. The Yiieh-chih and the T’ien-chu 
have attacked and subdued (the country). This territory is several thou¬ 
sands of li from east to west and from north to south. Among the people, 
the men and women are all eighteen feet tall. The people mount on ele¬ 
phants and camels to fight. Now (i.e. at present) the Yiieh-chih have 
enslaved (them) and they have imposed taxes (upon them), (or, at present 
the Yiieh-chih liave made them subject and tributary to themselves. ’ ^ 

Both these passage>s obviously describe the same coimtry, as Levi 
recognized. After dismissing the reading Chii-li as a scribal error for 
Tung-li, the two variant Chinese characters lieing similar, Levi entered 
upon an examination of throe forms, Tung-li, Li-u'ei-t’o and P'eA-li-v'ang. 
He took the first two forms as the results of different attempts at 
transcribing a name difficult to pronounce in Chinese, and thought that 
Tung-li TA-vei-Vo = Ton-ri-{ri)vi-da would indicate one indigenous name 
denoting South India, Dravida. Ho pointed out tliat in Indian and Chinese 
texts different forms of this name appeared.^ 

LiSvi added that P’ei-Zi of P'ei-li->rang might represent the last two 
syllables of JJrmnda, viz. vi^i, or might be tjonnected with the title Vila- 
{vdyakura) appearing on certain coins from the Kolhapur district. The 
latter title, L6vi observed, was ascribed to VaSishl hiputra and Gautaml- 
putra.'* The same scholar did not pfopose any identification of tSha-ch’i, 
and admitted that it much resembled the Cliinc.se transcription of the 
name of the northern city of Saketa. However, he pointixi out that due 


^ This is a new translation. For TLcvi’s translation, which is not materially dif¬ 
ferent from that of ours, see ihid., p. 88. See also TT*, 1907, h. II, \’ol. \'II1 ; P(T)K., 
Ziiroher’s article, p. 6. For the Chinese text see HHS, Ch. 118, p. 10b. 

® This is a now translation. For Lovi’s translalion, which is not ma-terially 
different from that of onrs, boo 1936, Vol. 228. p. 88; see also TP, 1905, p. 651; 

Pf'DK, Ziircher’s article, p. 8. For the Chinese toxt consult P’ei Sung-chih’s com¬ 
mentary on the Sun-k'tto-chth and see tho section containing a commentary on the 
11 ei-cJiih, Ch. 30, p. 29?> (Po-na edition). 

Ldvi also referred to the description of another kingdom, called P’an-ytleh, men¬ 
tioned in tho 'Wei-lueh. However, he did not draw anv conclusion from it , 1036, 
Vol. CCXXVTII. pp. 88-89). 

* Ibid., pp. 91—92. L6vi ob.served in this connection that in Furope two forms 
‘•f the name for South India gained currency. These are JJravid{a) and Tn/mil. It 
''Vould bo difficult, the same scholar observed, to find out the ‘original’ designation 
(diid., p. 89). 
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to some error the latter city was placed by Ptolemy in the region of the 
Western Ghats, and inquired into the possibility of a similar mistake 
resulting in its appearance as the capital of South India in the Chinese 
source.* 

On the basis of these obseiwations Ldvi concluded that the two pas¬ 
sages in question indicated the Yiieh-chih conquest of South India. As 
he placed the date of information for the passage in the Hou Han-ahu 
some time between A.O. 25 and 125 or 170, he thought that the Yiieh-chih 
were masters of South India for a certain period between those dates.® 

Uivi thus tried to prove the authority of Sandanes = Chen-t’an = 
Kanishka I ovot- at least a great part of the Deccan and in order to sub¬ 
stantiate his ea^-o made an attempt to demonstrate the probability of the 
conquests of the Yiieh-chih in South India. 

This elaborate theory is jiartly supported by R. Ghirshman® and 
vigorously upheld by A. llanerji-Sastri.* The former believes in Levi’s 
conclusions bas<d on the testimony of Ptolemy, but considers the above 
extracts from ihc Pfriplus, the Hou TJan-shu and the Wei-liieh as indicating 
V’imn’s rule ov<^r a part of South India.® 

A. IlantM-ji-Sastri obscrv«^ that Kanishka I belonged to the little 
Yiieh-chih group nnd iJiat the latter movefi from Arachosia and over the 
lirahui mountain into the Lower Indus region and thence to Surash^ra 
and Ijflla. '^flu^ st.>urcos cited by lAjvi suggest Kanishka I’s authority 
over Lnrikc- ( = Tja1a) and Ariake, which Bancrji-Sastri takes to mean the 
Surilshtra-Millava rofrion. Tht^ same scholar believes that Kanishka I 
exttindtxl his j)owei‘ to klathura and Bariaras from Malava and that Chastana 
was leit as Iho Kshatropa over the territory from Sind to MMava. He 
also suggests that king Chandana 7 )iila, whom Taranatha placed in Aparanta 
(i.e. North Kimkan), was the pdla or governor of Chan-t’an Kanishka I, 
the niastei- of IJar^^gaza and littoral Konkan. Banorji-Sastri seems to be 
inclined to identify this Chandanapala with Chashtana, which was not 
advocated by L<^vi.® 

The array of testimonies in favour of the theory of Kanishka I’s 
heg<'mony ovesr at least a groat part of tlie North-Western Deccan is appa¬ 
rently impressive. 

Hov'cvcr, a critical analysis shows some flaws in Levi’s arguments and 
conclusitms. These demand that the stem of Sandanes as well as the 
original of Chvv-fan'Chan-Van was Chanddn, that the latter was the geni- 
tiA^c ]>hiral of Chanda {Chandra = Ch.en-Vo), and that Chanddn was used 
as an ejjithot of Kanishka I during his lifetime. But it is difficult to 
believe that the atom of the Greek nominative singular Sandanes was the 
Iranian genitive ^dural Chanddn. Again, it is not necessary to think that 
both Chtn-Van.'Chan-Van and Chen-Vo represented the same word, even 
if the Chinese forms in mch case were transliterations of some epithet 


» 19SC.. CCXXATriT, pp. 90-92; Ptolemy, VH, 1, 71. 

* p. 92. L.4vi followed Chavonnes about the date of the information given 
in tho passage in question {7'P, 1907, s. IT, Vol. VIII, p, 160). 

* p. 145. 

* IHQ, Vol. XTT, pp. 211—17; see also «T. N. Banerjea, Com. His. Ind., Vol. II, 
p. 237, and L. Mnlloret. J.\irchiologie dti Delta dii Mekong, Vol. HI —ha Cidture du 
Pon-S'nn, I’ublicntions dr VEcole Fran^aisc d'Extreme-Orient, Vol. XLIII, pp. 362—71. 
F. W, Thomas was inclined, though not with much confidence, to see in Sandanes a 
i-eferenoo to Kaniahlca I {E^IA, Vol. “VT:!, No. 6, pp. 95-96). 

* B^gram, pp. 136 nnd n. 4 and 145. 

* The evidence of Taranatha was also cited by L6vi (JA, 1936, Vol. CCXXV111, 
p. 83). However, he did not take Chandanap^a as Kanisl^a I's governor. 
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ascribed to Kanishka I.i For these Chinese terms may denote separate 
words, either having the same meaning, or even having different denota¬ 
tions. 

H. W. Bailey has shown that in a manuscript from Tun-huang, now 
in Paris, the word chadrra, i.e. chandra, occurs behjre the name of 
!^nishka I both in the Sanskrit and the Khotaneso portions of a Khotanese 
Saka legend of K.anishka I’s stupa and viliara.- The same scholar 
has also traced in the Iranian language of Kliotan a word * chadaiixi indi¬ 
cating ‘brilliant’, ‘shining’, ‘ornamented’, etc., and has pointed out that 
‘shining’ can also bo one of the meanings denoted by the expression chandra 
in Sanskrit.3 Bailey has again proved that the Khotanese chadana 
is a modification of an older * tchandana-, which in turn will be an old 
Iranian candana-.^ An inteimediary form between * ichajidana an<l 
chadana may have been * chandana. 

Many of the speakers of the Khotanese language in question must 
have been familiar with Sanskrit. Chandra in the former may have been 
a loan word taken from the latter; or at least it is certain that Chand/ra 
of the phrase Charidra-Kanishka, appearing in the Hanskrit and the 
Khotaneso versions of the same legend, must have the same meaning in 
both cases, viz. ‘shining’ or ‘moon’. It is quite probable that both Iranian 
chanda-n and Sanskrit cJMndra were familial- from' an early time in the 
extreme north-west of the Indian sub-continent and Afghanistan, tlio 
meeting place of the Iranian and Indian languages and tmce a part of the 
Kushana empire. And both Indian chandra and Iranian chandana have 
a common denotation, viz. ‘shining’. 8o the Ciiinose Chcn-VanjChan-Vaii. 
and Ghen-i'o may be transliterations respectively of those chandana and 
chandra.^ Moreover, since both the Chinese forms denote, as has been 
shown by Levi, one and the same iJorson, viz. Kanishka 1, and since 
their respective originals have some common import, tlio natural, though 
not certain, conclusion will be to take that common c;ounotation as the 
meaning intended by both. 

Thus Che7i-t’an!Chan~t’an<.Ghandana and Ghan-t'o<iGha'ndra, appearing 
in comieotion with Kanishka 1, may mean ‘shining’, and have no 
oomiection, as was supposed by Levi, with the word Yueh-chUi. 

The questions now awaiting our attention are whether Glten-fan! 
Oaxn-VandChayukiTm and Ghcn-VodChmidra were used before the name 
of Kanishka I during his hfetime, aqd if this was so, whether they were 
so well known as to denote this king even when they were not accom¬ 
panied by his name. It is difficult to answer either question in the affir¬ 
mative. For Ghan-Van occurs in the Chinese versions of works, translated, 
as we have seen, long after any possible date for Kanishka I. And again 
the original of none of them, with the possible exception of one, can be 
traced. 

This exception is the work called the Ta chuan-ycn Ian ching. L4vi, 
as we have seen, took it to be a translation of the SiUrdlahkdra-idstra of 
AAvaghosha. But Luders proved, on the basis of the evidence of some 
fragments of the Sanskrit Kalpandmanditikd of Kumaralata, found in 

1 J?’or the reasotLs suggAbtuig the probability of committing on error in proposing 
a genitive plural chanddn{a) in order to join Chandana with Chandra, see 
Vol. XIII, p. 927, n. 1. 

■ H. W. Bailey, Khotanese Texts, Vol. II, pp. 201 ff.; BS0.4/S, Vol. XHJ, pp. 926- 
30; PCDK, H. W. Bailey’s article, pp. 1—2. 

a BSOAS, Vol. XITI, pp. 927-29. 

* Ibid., p. 928. 

a See also ibid., pp. 929-30. 
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Eastern Turkestan, that the latter was the oriiginal of the Chinese transla¬ 
tion in question. 1 In the translation occurs in one passage the phrase 
Chen-Van Chia-ni-oha^ exactly where in the original appears Kula-tilaka- 
Kanishka.'^ Here Kula-tilaka is not translated into the Chinese language, 
but is replaced by Chen~t'an. Though we admit that the change may 
be to an extent due to the similarity in meaning— tilaka, denoting ‘orna¬ 
ment’ and ‘ornamented’ being one of the connotations of Chen-t'an<, 
Chandamjfi —the fact remains that the work of Kumaralata, which may 
have been composed or completed shortly after Kanishka I,® does not 
furnish the term Cfiundana as an epithet for Kanishka I. And we cannot 
deny the possibility of the same having been the case with other translations. 
Moreover, the form Ghen-Vo occurs, as we have seen, only in a preface 
to a Chinese translation, made long after any possible date for Kanishka I. 

The word ckamdra no doubt appears in the Tibetan version {Rgyal . 
po . chen . po .ka .ni . ka .la . aprins . pdfyi . Jiphrin . yig) of the Maharaja- 
Kanika-lekha of Matricheta, a contemporary of king Kanika of the KuSa 
race,® identifiable with the Kushapa monarch Kanishka I.^ The verse 


1 H. LiUders, BmchstUcke der Kalpanaman^itikd dee Kztmdraldta, pp. 19 and 26. 

2 Tiiieho Tripipaka, No. 201, pp. 1, 19, 287. 

® H. Liiders, op. cit., p. 67. 

4 BSOAS, Vol. XIII, p. 930. 

® According to the Tea pao-taang ching, Kanishka (I) (Chi-ni-cha) and Afivaghosha 
(Ma-inmg) were contemporaries {2'aisho Tripipaka, No. 203, Ch. VII, p. 484). Again, 
it appears from tlrie Ta T’ang Ta Tzu-en-seu San-taang-fa-ahth-chuan that ASvaghosha 
and Kumaralabdha = Kumaralata lived in the same age (S. Beal, JLife of Hiuen- 
Taiang, p. 199; M. AVinternitz, A Iliatory of Indian lAterat'ure, Vol. II, p. 243; T. 
Watters, On Yuan Lliawang's Travela %n India, Vol. I, pp. 5—6). Thus Kumaralata 
should have been more or less a contemporary of Kanishka I. On the other hand, 
two stories (Nos. 14 and 31) of his K-alpandmandipikd refer to Kanishka (I) (Chia-ni- 
oha) as a king of a past age, and so that work seems to have been composed, or at 
least completed, after the death of that king. These apparently contradictory testi¬ 
monies can be reconciled only by assuming that the work in question was composed 
or completed shortly after the end of Kanishka I’s rule. 

« lA. Vol. XXXII, p. 348. 

7 The M.ahardja-K.anika-lekha refers King Kanika to the Kuda race (V. 49). 
The Ta chuang-yen lun ching describes Chia-ni-cha (Kanishka I) as a monarch 
among the Chfl-sha race. These testimonies and also the fact that Kop seems to 
be the stem of the form Kopano appearing on the Kushana coins definitely indicate 
that Kanika of the Mah&rdja-JK.aaiika-lekhq was a Kushana sovereigpi. 

According to A1 Blriinl, the vihara at Peshawar was built by Kanik (E. C. 
8achau, Alb&runi'a India, Vol. II, p. 11). The Shah-ji-ki Dheri inscription of 
Kanishka I shows that this Buddhist establishment was created during the reign of 
Kanishka 1 {Oil, Vol. II, pt. I, p. 137). This should indicate that Kanislika I was 
also known as Kanika. 

No doubt, Taranatha distinguished Kanika, to whom Mati'icheta sent an epistle 
(= Mahdr&ja-Ka/nika-lekha), from Kanishka, apparently the same as Kanishka I 
[Schiefher, Tdarandtha (text), pp. 70—72; Schiefner, Tdrandtha (translation), pp. 890— 
92; lA, Vol. XXXII, p. 348]. But the value of Taranatha’s evidence in question is 
temper^ by his very late date (o. A.D, 1608). Moreover, he appears to contradict 
known history. 

T&ranatha refers to Kanika apparently as the first member of his family to rule 
in Malwa (Schiefher, Tdrandtha (text), p. 70; Schiefner, Tdrandtha (translation), 
p. 89). This Kanika, to whom Matricheta addressed his famous letter, was, as noted 
above, a Kushana. And a part of Malava was incorporated in the Kushana empire 
during the reign of Kanishka I. At least this is indicated by the facts that the Vasku- 
sh&na or V&sishka Kushana’s inscription of the year 22, most probably of the Kanishka 
Era, was discovered-at Sanchi in M&lwa, and that Kanishka I rul^ up to the year 
23 of his era, if not more (PIHG, 1944, p. 136; BSOAS, Vol. XV, p. 977; B. N. 
Mukherjee, Studies in JCuahd^ Genealogy and Chronology, Gh. H, in press). 

Thus T&ran&tha was wrong in distinguishing Kanika from Kanishka. The known 
facts suggest the identity of Kanika of the Mahdrdja-JSiarnka-lekha with Kanishka I. 
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(No. 83) in question, addressed to Kanika (= Kanishka I), can be quoted 
as follows: 

*gnod . hgyid . ni . ma . Itar . rno . ma . thogs . pas/ 
sa . hdag . sda . ha . zla . ha . htin . du . mdzod. 

The following is a possible translation ■ 

‘Since we cannot look upon the hurtful sun. 

Act, O moon of (i.e. among) kings, like a moon.' 2 

Here we have an example of poetic fancy, and the comparison of a cele¬ 
brity with a luminary is a well-known feature in Indian poetics. So this verse 
by itself cannot establish that in Matricheta’s time Chandra was regularly 
used as an epithet for Kanika = Kanishka I.s 

Thus we cannot prove that Chandana or Chandra was a well-known 
epithet of Kanishka I in his own days. And so there camiot be any ques¬ 
tion of the epithet’s denoting by itself the Kushana king during the latter’s 
lifetime. It is possible that Chen-t'anjChan-i'an and Ch&n-Vo, which 
appear to be transliterations and not translations of some non-Chinese 
words, did not occur in the Sanskrit originals, and that they represented 
some epithets of Kanishka I current at the time of rendering those works 
into Chinese. Can we suggest that some time after Kanishka I’s death, 
when memory of his great zeal for Buddhism had been spun into the 
threads of the Buddhist legends, he began to be given the title Chandra 
by Indian or Indianized Buddhists and Chandana by Buddliists under the 
influence of an Iranian language ? ^ Both the titles having probably 
the same meaning wore used to denote the brilliance and splendour of 
Kanishka I, the very ornament of the Yue-chih tribe. 

In any case, it cannot be proved that the epithet Cfmn-t’anjChan-Van 
< Chandana could by itself denote Kanishka I during the latter’s lifetime, 


1 MaJidrdja-K.anika~lekha, v. 83; lA, Vol. XXXII, p. 360. 

2 Ibid. 

® It may be noted here that Dr, R. C. Majumdar once suggested that king 
Chandra of Meharauli inscription should be identitied with Chandra Kanishka I 
{JASB, B. Ill, Vol. IX, pp. 179-83). Rut the palaeographic evidence is very much 
against tiio ascription of the epigraph to the age of Kanishka I. Again, Chandra of 
Meharauli inscription appears to have Vaishnava leanings p. 277), and so 

such an identification implies Vaishnava affinities also on the part of Kanishka I. Of 
this, however, we have no evidence. ^ 

* See also BSOAS, Vol. XIII, pp. 929—30. It is interesting to note that 
the Sahri Bahlol seal inscription of the Kushana king Kanishka 111, to be dated 
in or after A.D. 198 {Numismatic Vhrofnicle,, 1955, pi. XV, No. 1; Suntttiary of Papers, 
XXVI International Congress of Orientalists, 1964, p. 171), describes the king con¬ 
cerned as Maho, which may remind one of the term Mao (Mali) appearing on several 
Kushana coins and denoting‘moon’ (JA, 1958, Vol. CCLXVI, p. 424). The Sanskrit 
word for moon is chandra. If Maho really denotes moon, chandra may have been 
au epithet of this Kanishka III. And since, as indicated by Levi, the expression 
Ytieh-chih literally means ‘the limar family’, the phrase Maho Kaneshko may asso¬ 
ciate Kushana Kanishka 111 with the Yiieh-chih race, to which all Kush3.na kings 
belonged. 

However, even if we accept the term Maho = Mao=Moon = Oha'ndra as an epithet 
of Kanishka III, wo cannot prove that the same title was used by Kanishka I himself, 
(We may point out here that W, B. Henning has wrongly identified the king in question 
With TCaninhlrn. I, ZDMQ, Vol. CXV, p. 85.) Moreover, the word chen-t'o < ohandra, 
appearing before Tmmft Kanishka I in a Chinese treatise, probably denotes ‘ shining 
and not ‘moon*. 

It may also be noted here that L6vi was wrong in observing that Kanishka I 
Was the only Yiieh-ohih king of early Christian centuries with whom the title chandra 
'Was assooiated. The same title, tho ugh probably bearing a different connotation, 
seems to have been used by Kanishka HI himself. Wo must, however, concede that 
the Sahri Bahlol inscription wets noticed long after the death of Ij5vi. 
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but Sandanos of the Peripltts, as the passage from the text quoted above 
shows, appears to have been alive when either the author himself or his 
informant collected his information. Hence, if the basis of the name 
‘Sandanes’ was Chandan (or Chandarta), he was known as such, imlike 
Kanishka 1, during his own lifetime. This chronological difficulty must 
be proved wrong before one can wish to see in Sandanes an epithet for 
Kanislxka 1. 

Wo can bring forward more serious objections against iL^vi’s proposed 
identification. Sections 41 to 50 of the Periplus are devoted mostly tti 
the description of Barygaza and some political as well as geograpUcal 
areas connected with it. The next section, 51, refers to articles' from 
Paethana (modem Paithan near Aurangabad)^ and Tagara (Ter in the 
Osmanabad district being brought to Barygaza through tracts difficult 
to traverse. It is noteworthy that here the articles from Paithan and 
Ter are said to have been brought to Bar^'gaza, whereas in normal circum¬ 
stances it would have been natural for the traders to bring them from 
these two inland towns to Kalyana (modem Kalyan near Bombay) through 
the Nanaghat Pass. The reason for this unusual practice seems to be 
explained by the information given in the next section 62. It is told 
here that during tho days of Sandanes, Calliene (Kalyapa) was blockaded 
and the incoming ships were diverted to Barygaza. This crisis in tho 
commercje of Kalyan obliged the traders to take their goods from inner 
toAvns of the Deccan to Broach. And it is certain that the ruler of Barygaza 
hatl a harui in this political crisis. There must have been estranged relations 
between him or liis predecessor and the king who held Kalyana when it 
began to be blockaded for the first time. 

Tho latter monarch, as it appears from the passage in section 52 of 
the Periplus quoted above, was one of the successors of Saraganus, i.e. 
Satakami, and hence probably a Satavahana. The ruler of Barygaza, 
referred to in section 41, was Manbanus, i.e. Nahapana.3 The latter is 
known fr om other sources to have been an enemy of the Satavahanas.^ So 
he may well have been the mler of Barygaza when Kalyana was blockaded. 

This identification seems to bo justifiable, as the Periplus does not 
speak of any other master of Barygaza either in section 52 or elsewhere, 
.^d as Sandanes and Manbanus-Nahapana were contemporaries, the dates 
of the data given in sections 41—52 should be placed at approximately 
the same time. Hence the reference in section 47 in ednnection with the 
commerce of Barygaza to ‘ the warlike nation of the Bactrians ’ living above 
tho countries of the Arattii, of the Arachosii, of the Gandaraei and of the 
people of Proclais, should also be ascribed to about the same date. 

The latter infcfrmation seems to confine the Indian possessions of the 
Bactrians to the extreme north-western parts of that country.® These 
Bactrians have been identified with the Kushanas.® If this is so, 
Kanishka I, who had a great part of North India under him, could not 
possibly have been mling at the time when this information of the Periplus 
was gathered. And since Sandanes was in Kalyan in the Western Deccan 
when this news about the Kushanas was received, it would be impossible 
to identify Sandanes with Kanishka I. If Sunandana of a list of the Andhra 


1 Sohoff, Peripltis, p. 196. 

* JRAS, 1901, pp. 637-62. 

» JA, 1961, Vol. CCLXIK, pp. 464-67. 

* CGADWK, pp. xlvli f. and Ixxxix. 

^ By the term India we mean the Indian subcontinent. 

^ W W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 148, n. 4. 
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= SatavSihana) kings furnished by the Bhdgavaia Purana ^ is a historical 
figure, he may be identihed with Sandanes.^ 

Moreover, we cannot support the identification of either Kanishka**! 
or Sandanes with the name Sandanorv/m. For the term Sandanes is a 
nominative singular and so can mean only a single person; and the same is 
the case with the name Klanishka. On the other hand, the form Sanda- 
norum is a genitive plural, and should denote more than one person called 
SctndxiTui. It may denote a people, tribe or family. In India such names 
were often used in the plural. It should also be remembered that several 
variants of the form Sarbdano{rum) occur in different manuscripts and so 
we cannot be absolutely sure of the form of the original Indian word. 
Again, of these alternative forms— Sandano{rum) and 8adano{runi) in the 
Latin versions and Saden{on), 8adan{on), 8^inipn)y A’din{on), A*dan{on), 
Aflen(on) and A’den(on) in the Greek versions^—some have as the initial 
syllable a or a’ in place of sa. As such a feature can bo noticed in quite 
a few fairly old manuscripts coming from different sources, the forms 
beginning with the letter a or a’ may have been used by the author him¬ 
self or by an earlier scribe or scribes knowing the alternative renderings 
f)f the same name.'*^ If this was the case, the first letter of the name in 
question could be written either as sa or as a or as a’. 

This would have been quite probable in the case of proper names 
from the Western Deccan, where we have contemporary examples of 
initial sa being either dropped or changed into ha. Thus the PeripLus has 
Ouppara, i.o. Opara, instead of 8opdrd ^ and some S3.tavahana coins from 
Western India give the name 8dtakani as Hdtakani.^ Even now the 
people of the Bassoin district change the initial sa into ha or drop it.'^ 
Thus the name in question originally began with sa, though this was occa¬ 
sionally changed into ha or dropped by the speakers of some dialects of the 
Western Deccan. 

We should now consider the fact that Ptolemy included within the 
section concerning Ariake 8adinon many places which, taken together, 
should have covered a great part of the Western Deccan.® As ho express¬ 
ly stated that he derived much of his information from traders coming 
from an emporium,® identifiable with a port in the North-Western Deccan,'o 
his knowledge of that region might not be hopelessly out-of-date. Hence 
the powerful royal family of the North-Western Deccan, whoso name 
began with sa, should have been ruling in that area well within a century 


1 DKA, p. 41, n. 83; CCAJDWK, p. bcvii. 

® McCrindle assumed Sadineia [st'c] as the name of a dynasty and wanted to 
connect it with Sandanes of the Periplua. Earlier Lassen had noted that Sadanea 
should correspond to addhana meaning ‘completion’ or ‘a perfecter’ and also ‘an agent’ 
or ‘ a representative ’. See McCrindle, Ptolemy, pp. 39—40. 

* Henou, Ptolemy, p. 3, n. 

* Three of such manuscripts belong to the fourteenth century and three others 
to the fifteenth century. And as the form Sandanorum cannot be found in manu¬ 
scripts aacribable to any age prior to the fourteenth century A.L., our suggestion about 
the chfinge of form in an early period cannot bo lightly brushed aside (see Renou, 
Ptolemy, pp. vi—viii, and 3, n.). In different versions of the Bible also w© find 
different forms of the same name. Thus Ophir of the Hebrew Bible is written as 
Sophia in the Septuagint Version. 

^Periplw, sec. 62. 

« CCADWK, p. 46. 

’ Jovamal of the Bombay Hiatorioal Society, Vol. I, p. 72. 

® Ptolemy, VII, I, pp. 0 and 82. 

» Ibid., I, XVH, p. 3. 

McCrindle, Ptolemy, pp. 42—43. 

3 
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before the date of Ptolemy’s information. Such conditions could be ful¬ 
filled only by the SatavShana royal family. 

* As there are many variants of the name in question, we cjannot 
definitely determine the Indian word on which was based the name 
appearing in Ptolemy’s original manuscript. We may, however, offer a 
suggestion. The wo^ Saiavdhana or its possible variant Atavdkana may 
be corrupted in Prakrit as Satdhana or At&hana. Actually there occurs 
in a record the form Satahani in place of SatavShanl.^ It should also bo 
remembered that we have cases of ta being changed into da in the legends 
of the Satavahana coins.^ So we can obtain the fomas 8ddahana and 
Addhana, Again, as Sdta (of Sdtakarni) has been sometimes changed 
into Sati in the legend of the same series of coins,® the alternative corrupted 
forms of 8aAavdhami and Atavdhana can be respectively Sadihana and 
Adihana. If we now remember that in Greek and Latin texts sometimes 
a syllable is dropped or added in transcribing an Indian word,* it will be 
possible to take Sdddhana as the stem of the forms Sandano{rum), Sadano- 
(rum) and Sadan{on), and to assume Sadihana as the stem of Sadin{on). 
Similarly Addhana can be assumed as the stem of Adan(on), and Adihana 
may be that of Adin{on) and Aden{on). Here the syllable ha seems to 
have been dropped in all cases and a superfluous n has been brought as 
in the case of Sandano{rum). One of these four Indian forms was probably 
the prototype of the word written by Ptolemy. A knowledgeable scribe 
or scribes of the early Christian centuries made use of the other Indian 
forms.® 

Whether our interpretations of the forms Sandano{rum), Adincm, etc., 
are acceptable or not, we have demonstrated the futility of connecting 
Kanishka I with any of these names. We should now try to examine the 
evidence culled by lAvi from Chinese sources. A comparison between 
the two passages quoted by L^vi convinces one that the descriptions of the 
country given in both of them have come from one common source. The 
information about the Yueh-cliih conquests in India furnished by the 
Hou Ilan-shu was derived from Pan Yung’s report prepared in c. A.H. 
126.® The same source may woU have been consulted by the author of 
the Wei-lueh, who wrote his book some time between A.H. 239 and 266.7 
He, however, ascribed to the country in question three names which do 
not appear in the Hou Han-shu. And as the author of the latter followed 
Pan Yung regarding the descriptioh of this country he would have men¬ 
tioned these three names appearing in the Wei-lueh if they had occurred 


* Hirahadagalli inscription of the early Pallava ruler ^ivaskandavarman, 1.27. 
(/?/, Vol. I, pp. 6 f.). 

■ M. Kama Rao, hist of Published Sutavdhana Coins, p. 1. 

» Ibid., p, 186. 

* Baleokouros (VII, I, 82) of Ptolemy’s Geography evidently stands for Viji- 
v&yakura of ooina (CCA TiWK, pp, 13 f.). Here the syllable va has been dropped. 

The word Palimbothra, which appears in different classical texts, is stuely to 
be related to the name Pdfaliputra. Here the sound m has been added and the 
syllable ta is dropped. 

* Ptolemy places Baithano (i.e. Paithan), the capital of Ptolemaios, in Ariake 
(VII, I, 82). This Ptolemaios can be identified with I^am&vi, a ntuue shared by a 
few monarchs of the S&tav&hana dynasty. Thus our suggestion for associating 
Ariake Sadinon with the Satavahanas gains fhrther strength. 

* TP, 1907, 8. H, Vol. VIII, p. 168; HHS, Ch. 118; B. N. Mukherjee, The Lower 
Indus Country, A.D. 1—160, Book I, Ch. II (in press), 

f TP, 1905, B. II, Vol. VI. pp. 519-20. 
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in Pan Yting’s report. Hence the author of the Wei-lueh seems to have 
consulted some other source in addition to Pan Yung’s report. But as 
the latter is the earliest of the Chinese sources regarding ^e Yueh-chih 
victories in India, its information about their conquest of the ooimtry in 
question should be more trustworthy than that given in any other Chinese 
source. ■... 

Thus we believe that Timg-li was the name of the coimtry when it 
was invaded by the Yaeh-chih. Actually, the author of the Wei-lii^ 
may have used the same name, if we take, following L^vi, Chii-li as a 
scribal error for Tung-li, the Chinese characters for Tung and Chii being 
very similar. I^^vi’s attempt to coimeot Tung-li with Li-wei-t’e in order 
to equate the resultant form with Dravi^, however, seems to be rather 
arbitrary. For the author of the Wei-liieh never indicates that these two 
are parts of one name. Again, though it may be difficult to express the 
name Dravida in Chinese, there is no definite reason to believe that those 
two Chinese forms are different attempts to achieve that difficult task. 
Whether P^ei-U of the third name P’ei-li-wang stands for vit^ of Dravida 
is a moot point and cannot be proved or disproved. It is, however, very 
unlikely that P’ei-li has any connection with Vilivdyakura (wrongly spelt 
by Ij4vi as Vilavayakura). For the name of Vilivayakura, which is known 
from coins of the Kolhapur region, has nothing to do with either Dravida 
or with GautamJputra SatakarpI and Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, the lords 
of the Deccan, and belongs to a different family of the Western Deccan.^ 

There are other insuperable difficulties in accepting Levi’s suggestion. 
He seems never to have realized that even if his identifications of names in 
classical sources with those in Chinese were correct, one set of evidence 
would place the Kushanas in the Deccan, and the other would locate them 
in Dravida, the Tamil country or the Far South. 

In the first or second century A.D. Dravid^i probably meant only the 
southernmost portions of India and not the Deccan.® Again, the Wei- 
liieh locates Tung-li between T’ien-chu and P’an-yiieh (also known as Han- 
Yiieh-wang).® The latter name, as Pelliot showed convincingly, should 
denote Vahga kii^dom (i.e. part of undivided Bengal).^ If this is so, 
T’ion-chu cannot hero denote the whole of India and should bo taken in 
its narrower sense. We have suggested elsewhere that Shen-tu or T’ion- 
chu of Pan Yung’s report incorporated regions on both sides of the Lower 
Indus.Consequently, the Tung-li country should be placed somewhere 
in Northern India, and not in the sodth. Moreover, the impression that 
the people of Tung-li wore of high stature, even though the exact height 
given in the Hou Han-shu is oAudently an exaggeration and that given 
in the Wei-liieh a mistake, should point to the men of the north rather 
than those of the Dravidian South.® And, finally, camels, used for com¬ 
munications in Tung-li, are never known to have served such purposes in 
the south.7 

Sha-Ch’i, the capital of Ttmg-li itself, can be identified, as Thomas 
showed,® with Sa(sha}geda, i.e. Saketa near Ayodhya in modem Fyzabad 


1 AlU, p. 21liJNSI, Vol. XVII, pt. I, pp. 68 ff. 

® PeripltA^^ sec. 53; JPtolemy, VII, I, 8, etc. 

3 See. the section containing the commentary on the "Wei-chih (Ch. 30, p. 296), 
in the Po-na edition of the San-kuo Chih. 

* BEFEO, Vol. VI, pp. 371-73, n. 2. 

* B. N. Mnkherjee, The Lower Indus Country, c. A.D. 1—150, Book I, Ch. II 
{in press). 

* NIA, Vol. vn. No. 6, p. 90. 

f J6«J, • Ibid. 
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district. L«6vi’s suggestion that the Chinese, like Ptolemy, may have 
wrongly transplanted this name into Tung-li of the Deccan cannot be 
entertained for want of defimte proof of such mistakes having been com¬ 
mitted in the Hou Han-ahu’s (i.e. Pan Yung’s) description of India. Hence, 
it seems cofrtain that Tung-li included irOer alia the region aroimd Saheta. 

Thomas suggested that the form Tung-li is a translation of an Indign 
name. He thought that Ttmg should mean ‘east’, and that li, ancient (Zjig, 
Mas frequently used for translating a Sanskrit word meaning ‘separation’ 
{hhaga), especially when compounded with vi- (i.e. vibhaga). Thus Tung-li 
could mean Piirva-vihhdga (i.e. Prdchya-vibhaga or Prag-deAa or the eastern 
region). But, probably as he wanted to connect Sha-Ch’i with S&keta the 
area of which was included in Indian sources within Madhyade^a, Thomas 
tried to devise a new connotation for the term Purva-de4a. He thought that 
the accounts of Alexander’s annalists would indicate that in his time the whole 
country from Magadha to the border of tlie Punjab was under the Prasioi, 
the Prachya people. Thomas was inclined to believe that this evidence 
would indicate that the term Purva~de4a was popularly used to denote the 
vast territory just noted. i 

Thomas, however, apparently did not realize that this extension of 
the territory of the Prachya people, here standing for the people of Magadha, 
was a temporary one. The empire of the Nandas of Magadha extended 
far beyond the natural frontier of the eastern division, and this political 
geography was reflected in the classical accounts. But in Indian sources 
Purva-deAa never included any territory to the west of Prayaga or 
Allahabad.® And, hence, there is no reason to believe that when the 
Yiieh-chih came to India Tung-li meant Purxia-de&a in the sense understood 
by Alexander’s annalists. Thus we cannot share Thomas’s conception of 
the meaning of Tung of the term Tung-li, though we do not object to his 
interpretation of li. 

We have actually no definite evidence to determine the Indian original 
of the Chinese form Txing, but we may cite a passage from Ptolemy’s 
Geography^ which can bo translated as follows : 

‘The region of this division lying along the course of the Ganges on 
its eastern side and furthest to the north is inhabited by the Ganganoi. 
through whose dominions flows the river Sarabos, and who have the fol¬ 
lowing towns ; 

Sapolos .. 139° 20' 35", Heorta .. l'38° 30' 39 " 

Stoma .. 138° 40' 34-40" Rhoppha 137° 40' 33-40" 

The river Sarabos, running through the territory in question, can be 
identified with the Sarabhu or Sarayu, nowadays the joint streams of 
the Sarju and the Gogra.^ Sha-ch’i Saketa is consider^ to have been 
situated very close to Ayodliya on the latter river.® Thus Timg-li may 
have included a region which Ptolemy placed in the territory of the 
Ganganoi. 

This topographical affinity may, however, be purely accidental. 'The 
river Sarayu may have flowed through the territory of Tung-li and also 


1 NJA, Vol. VII, No. 6, pp. 91-92. 

* According to the Jilanusamhitd (II, 21), MadhyadeSa ia to the West of Prayaga. 
i.e. Allahabad. So the latter was on the western boundary of the eastern division, 
lying to the east of Madhyade6a (see JJRAS, 1904, pp. 83-93). Of all the known limit' 
of the Eastern Country, ^ayaga was the westernmost. 

® Ptolemy, VII, 2, 13. 

* MoCrindle, Ptolemy, p. 99. 

® T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 39. 
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of the Ganganoi and even the information about Tung-li and the Qanganoi 
may belong to two different periods. !But there are some indications of 
closer relationship between the names Tung-li and Ganganoi. In one old 
manuscript of Ptolemy’s Geography occurs the form TaUganai in place of 
Ganganoi.^ Gangarm never appears as a tribal name in any TnHiaTi 
source; on the other hand, Tuhgana is the appellation of a fairly well-known 
people of ancient India.2 Hence it appears that Tanganoi is the correct 
form of the name of the people intended in Ptolemy’s passage in qu^tion.® 

The scribes of some of the early Greek manuscripts of the Geography 
may have confused tau (T) with gamma (P). Moreover, early copyists, 
whether of the Greek or Latin version of the Geography^ may have been 
©ncomaged to substitute the F for T by their knowledge of the well- 
known Indian name Gahga, i.e. the Ganges. Again, this name Tungarm, 
a variant of Tangami, may well be the Indian original of the Chinese Tung, 
as we have examples of Indian words having been transliterated in shortened 
forms in Chines© during the early Clnistian centuries.* And if, following 
Thomas, we take li as denoting vibhuga or division, then Tung-li may mean 
the ‘division of Tunganas (= Tahganas)’,^ just as Ptolemy refers to the 
‘division of the Tanganoi (Ganganoi)’. Unfortunately, non© of the towns 
mentioned by Ptolemy in the secjtion concerned can. bo definitely identi¬ 
fied. Nevertheless, it appears, from the description as well as from the 
difference between the supposed latitude and longitude ascribed to those 
towns, that Ptolemy want^ to ascribe a large territory to these people. 
This fact also tallies with the Chinese description of the Tung-li country. 

Thomas tried to interpret the terms Li-wei-fo and P'ei-li-ang as 
translations of some designations or descriptiojis of the country in ques¬ 
tion.® However, they do not give us any fiurther secure ground for its 
identification. Nevertheless, in the light of the above discussion we can 
conclude that Tmig-li included the region of Saketa or modem Ayodhya 
and should be placed in North India. 

In this cormection wo may refer to the Tibetan work, Li-yul-gyi-lo- 
rgyus {The Anruils of the Li Country), the statements of which about the 
kings of the Li country (Khotan) are generally reliable.® According to 
one such testimony, ‘originally King Kanika,® the King of Gu-zan and 


^ Kenou, Ptolemy, pp. vi and 61, n. „ 

* For literary references to the Tunganas or Tangana«, see JUPHS, Vol. XVII, 
p. 35. Tho name of the people in question is spelt as Tvmgana {Ma/rkandeya Puruxia, 
LVTI, 41) and also as Tangana {Mah^Juirata, III, 141, 24—26). 

® Long ago L. Vivien de Saint Martin proposed to identify the Ganganoi with 
tho Tanganas sur ha giographie grecqiie et latin de VInde, pp. 327—28). How¬ 

ever, he did not furnish any reason for such an identification. 

* In the Wei-lueh Sha-Iu stands for Sariputta (TP, 1906, s. II, Vol. VI, p, 640 
and n. 2). In the Hou Honshu Fo represents the Buddlia (ibid., 1907, p. 194). 
Since the final vowel of a word is often dropped in the popular North Indian pronun¬ 
ciation, Tungana may have been pronounced as Tung (-+-) gan (-H) a and also Tung 
( + ) gan may have been represented in tho Chinese as Tung. 

® Country of Timg-li eliould mean country of Tunganxt-viiihaga or Txmgana- 
de6a, almost like the present state of TJttar Pradesh (the Northern Province) in modern 
India. 

« NIA, Vol. VII, No. 6, p. 92. 

’ This conclusion rejects J. Kennedy’s suggestion that Tung-li may denote 
Magodha (JRAS, 1912, pp. 677-78), 

* F. W, Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Docfum&nts Concerning Chinese 
^wkestan, pt, I, pp. 74-76. 

® The text has Ka-ni-kahi-rgyal-po, which has universally been taken to stand 

^®'Ui'ka-rgyal-po, i.e. ‘Kanika, tho king’ (ibid., p. 119, n. 2; W, M. Hockhill, 

Life of the Buddha, p, 240, n. 2, etc.). 
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the La ruler. King Vijayakirti, and other? led an army into Ladia and 
captured a city named So-ked . . . ’ ^ 

So-ked of the above passage certainly stands for SSketa.® King 
Kanika may also be identifi^. By the term Kanika, Matricheta probably 
denoted a Kushana king called Kanishka.^ Kumaralata referred to the 
military expedition of Cliia-ni-cha of the Chii-sha raoe,^ identified with 
the Kushapa Kanishka 1,^ into Eastern India. Thus that author indicates 
Kanishka I’s campaigns in India. Epigraphic evidence testifies to 
Kanishka I’s authority - over the Sahet-Mahet area,® which lies not far 
from and to the north-west of the Ayodhya region, including ancient 
Saketa, and so may well have been within the limits of the country of 
Tung-li. On the other hand, there is no reason to believe that either 
Kanishka IT or III made any military exploits in India. Those considera¬ 
tions make, as has already been asBuraed,^ the identification of Kanika 
of the Tibetan treatise with Kanishka I highly probable. Thus the Yueh- 
chih king Kanishka I probably conquered Saketa. And if the Yiieh-chih 
are not considered to have twice conquered Saketa, of which there is no 
evidence, then it must be admitted that the Chinese sources, referring to 
the Yxieh-chih conquest of Sa-ch’i = Saketa, should indicate Kanishka I’s 
victory in that region and probably in the areas lying near it. And herein 
lies the importance of the Chinese passages cited by L6vi.® 

Thus the upshot of the whole discussion is that Levi’s arguments 
about Kanishka I’s authority over the Deccan, especially the North- 
Western Deccan, do not boar scrutiny. The same may be said about the 
additional arguments put forward by A. Banerji-Sastri in favour of Levi’s 
conclusion. Banerji-Sastri does not produce any concrete evidence to 
support his theory about the migration of Kanishka I’s family from 
Arachosia and via the lower Indus region to Surashtra, Lata, etc. Nor 
can we take Chashtana as Kanishka I’s governor, for we caimot place 
bt>th of them definitely in the same period.® It is also difficult to behove 


1 Satan-hgyur, Vol. No. 94 in the Mdo (eutra) section, folio No. 436{>; F. W. 
Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Doctmients Concerning Chinese Turkestan, p. 119. 

a Ibid., p. 119, n. 2. 

3 See F.N. 7 on p. 88. 

* Taisho Trijnfaka, No. 201, Ch. IV, p. 287, 1, 19. 

» JA, 1890, s. IX, Vol. VllI, p. 457. 

® H. Liuder’s List of JBrahmi Inscriptions, Nos. 918, 919, 925 and 327. 

^ W. W. Itockhill, op. cit., p. 240, n. 2. 

® F. W. Thomas identified Sa-oh’i with Saketa and Tung-li with MadhyadoSa. 
He thoiight that the Buddliist accounts referred to Kanishka I’s conquest of Madhya- 
do^a with its capitals Saketa and Pataliputra, and found in the testimonies of Kanishka 
I’s Sahet-Mahet records a proof of his authority over the whole of that country. Hence 
Thomas concluded that the Chinese passages in question refer to Kanishka I’s con¬ 
quest of MadliyadeiSa {NIA, Vol. VTI, No. 6, pp. 90 and 92). However, wo have 
seen that Tung-li had not necessarily the same limits as those of MadhyadeSa, though 
the former might have been wholly or partly included within the latter. Hence 
Thomas’s conclusion is not acceptable in its entirety. 

* The earliest-known date of Chashl.ana is the year 62, which is universally 
ascribed to the 6aka Era of A.D. 78 {PHAl, pp. 487 and 606; CCADWK, pp. cv f.; AIV, 
p. 182, etc.}. On the other hand, the reign of Kanishka I cannot be confidently as¬ 
signed to c. A.D. 129-30. Kshaharata Nahapana of Western India is sometimes 
considered to have been a governor of a Kush&ia territory and his known years are 
often attributed to the Saka Era {CCAD WK., pp. cv f.; THAI, pp. 488 f.; Altj, p. 179). 
There is, however, hardly any reason to believe that Nahapana was a subordinate 
to the KusliSnas and that he used the ^aka Era of A.D. 78, which was probably 
reckoned from the year 1 of Kanishka I’s reign. (In this ooimeotion see S. Chatto- 
P^^ffiyay, Marly History of North India, pp. 74 f. and 104). We have discussed in 
The Lower Indus Country, c. A.D. 1—160 {in press) the problems coimeoted with 
the relationahip between the group of Nahapana and the family of Chastana on the 
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that Chandanapala of Apai^nta, referred to by Taranatha, was a governor 
of Kanishka I. For that author seems to have taken the noun Chandana- 
pdla as standing for a proper name and not as denoting the pdlct or governor 
of Chandana.i 

Thus neither lAvi nor Banerji-Sastri has proved the case. In this 
connection we may mention a legend referring to a struggle between 
kanishka (= Kanishka I ?) and a Satavahana king, which ehd^ in favour 
of the former sovereign.^ It may be argued that since during the period 
of Kanishka I the Satavahanas definitely had at least a part of the Deccan 
under them, the struggle in question might have taken place in that area. 
However, this is not a necessary conclusion. We have suggested else¬ 
where that if Kanishka I really fought against a Satavahana king, he might 
have done so somewhere outside the Deccan.® 

Finally, references may be made to the testimonies of the Tsa 


on© hand and the Imperial Kushanas on th© other. Our conclusion is that tho sept 
of Cha<shtana might have served under some of tho successors of IBZanishka I, but not 
under the latter, monarch himself. 

* Sohiefner, Tarandtha (text), p. 2; Schiefner, Taranatha (translation), p. 2. 

® Ii6vi discussed this legend, but did not cite this in support of liis theory {JA, 
1936, Vol. CCXXVIII, pp. 98—99). Tho story in question, first noticed by Huber 
(JBEFEO, 1906, pp. 37 f.), is known to have occurred in Chapter XV of tho Yu yang 
tsa tau, composed by Touan Tch’eng-che in c. A.D. 860 (,TP, 1912, a. II, Vol. XIII, 
pp, 374—76, n.). 

Tho story itself is as follows (see BEFEO, 1906, p. 38, and Chapter VTI, p. 7 of 
the reprint of the Yu yang tsa tau in tho Ta'in tai pi ahu) : 

‘Formerly there reigned in Gandhara (Kan-to) a worthy and shrewd king; his 
name was Kanishka. He led his armies against all liations; none resisted him. (Ince, 
during his campaign in th© five Indies someone presented him two very fine fabrics. 
He kept one (for himself) and bestowed the other on his queen. The queen clothed 
herself (with it), and came forward before the king. Kow in th© fabric, just on tho 
breast of tho queen, appeared tho imprint of one hand in saffron (colour). At the 
Bight of this th© king grew angry, and demanded of tho queen—“what does the robe, 
put on by you, signify, and what does the mark of a hand convey ? ” Tho queen 
said to him, “this is the same cloth which the king has given me”. Furious, the king 
demanded explanations from his treasurer, who replied to him—“a piece of this stuff 
always carries this mark. Your bondsman is not her© for nothing”. And the king 
ordered th© merchant, (who) had sold (tho cloth), to appear (before him); tho latter 
(i.o. th© merchant) said, “in South India reigns the king Satavahana (So-t’o-p’o-hen); 
and here (is one) who con fulfil his vow, made previously; every year he accumulates, 
one upon the other, fine fabrics brought to him as taxes; he imprints his hands, wetted 
in saffron, on these stuffs, and this imprint penetrates through all the pieces heaped 
ap in thousands and tens of thousands. In whatever way a man puts on one of these 
fabrics, the mark of the hand will appear on his back; and (it appears) on the breast 
if it is (worn by) a female”. 

The king ordered the personnel of his retinue to put on (th© fabric) themselves, 
and it (was) as tho merchant had said. Striking on his sword, tho king cried out, 
“I (won’t) sleep or (take) rest before I out off tho hands and feet of king Satavahana. ” 
And he despatched a messenger to South India to demand the hands and feet of the 
king (Satavahana). 

On the arrival of th© messenger, th© king Satavahana and his ministers spoke 
to him falsely that “we have a good king who has tho name Satavahana; but this 
is not an actual king; nevertheless, the power and the supreme authority are in tho 
hands of us, the ministers”. 

On (hearing) that, the king (i.e. Kanishka) ordered his cavalry and elephants to 
iio down to the south, against the kingdom of (king) S&tav&hana. 

Tho iiihabitantB oonoealed the king (Satav&hana) in an underground cave; and 
then cast in gold (a statue of) a man which wont (i.o. was taken) to meet th© invader. 
But th© king (i.e. EZanishka) realized the forgery and, relying on tho strength of his 
previous merits, he cut off the arms and tho legs of the man (i.e. the statue) of gold. 
At the same Tnomen t fell off the two arms euxd (two) legs of king Satavahana, hidden 
in th© cave.' 

* B. N. Mukherjee, Sttidiea in Kttshairtra Genealogy and Chronology, Ch. V (»n prese). 
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pao-taang ching^ and the Fu fa-taang yin yii.an chuanJ^ The first mentions 
twice Kanishka I's (Chi-ni-cha) victory over the three of the four regions 
of the world,3 and the latter alludes to his successful campaign in (the 
countries bordering) the three seas.* It may be argued that one of the 
‘three regions’ may have been the ‘south’ and may here Include South 
India. It can also be stated that the very same area, surrounded by th^ 
seas, may be intended by the second work. However, we mvist concede 
that such general descriptions of conquests are only conventional and are 
too vague to admit of any definite conclusion. 

Thus we may conclude that no known source testifies to Kanishka I’s 
authority over any part of the Deccan.® 

* See F.N. 1 on p. 84. 

2 See F.N. 2 on p. 84. 

® Taisho Trijn^aka, No. 203, Ch. VII, p. 484, 2 and 3. 

* Ibid., No. 2068, Ch, V, pp. 1, 11, 317. 

® Following is the list of abbreviations used in the present article: 

(1) AIXJ —R. C. Majumdar (editor), Age of Imperial Unity. 

(2) BEFEO—Bulletin de I Ecole Pran^aise d'Extrtme — Orient. 

(3) BSOAS—Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 

(4) BtiORAM —R. Ghxisman, Begram, Recherchea Archeologiques et His- 

toriques sur Ees Kouchans, MSmoirs delegation Archeologique Erancninc 
en Afghanistan, Vol. XII, le Caire, 1946. 

(6) GCADWK —^E. J. Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, 
the Western Kshatrapaa, the Traikutaka Dynasty and the Bodhi 
Dynasty, London, 1908. 

(6) ClI —S. Konow, Corpus Inacriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, pt. I, 

Eaharoshfhi Inscriptions with the exception of those of Aaoka, Calcutta, 
1929. 

(7) Cotn. His. Ind. —^TC. A. Nilakanta Sastri (editor). Comprehensive Hiaton) 

of India, Vol. II, 1967. 

(8) DKA —F. E. Pargiter, 2'h.e Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali 

Age, Oxford, 1913. 

(9) El—Epigraphia Indica. 

(10) HHS—Hou Han-ahu (ssu-pu-pei-yao edition). For a translation of 

chapter 118, see E. Chavanmes, 2"ung Pao, 1907, series fll, Vol, II, 
pp.149-236. 

(11) IHQ—Indian History Quarterly, 

(12) IA —Indian Antiquary. 

(13) JA—Journal A aiatique. 

(14) Frisk, Periplus —H. Frisk (editor), Le P&riple de la Mer Erythret. 

(16) JASB—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(16) JNSI — Journal of the Numismatic Society of India. 

(17) JUPHS—Journal of the UfP. Historical Society. 

(18) JRAS—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Ireland and Great Britain. 

(19) McCrindle, Ptolemy — J. W. McCrindle's Ancient India as Described by 

Ptolemy (edited by S. N. Majumdar Sastri), Calcutta, 1927. 

(20) Nanjio —B. Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 

Tripifaka, Oxford, 1883. 

(21) NIA—New Indian Antiquary. 

(22) PH AI —H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India (6th 

edition), Calcutta, 1960. 

(23) Ptolemy—Qeographike Huphegesis (edited by C, F. A. Nobbe, three 

volumes). 

(24) PCDK—Proceedings of the Conference on the Date of Kanishka I held in 

London in 1960 (xmpublished). '■ 

(26) Renou, Ptolemy —L. Renou, La Olographic de Ptolemee Vinde, VII, 1-4. 
Paris, 1925. 

(26) PIHC — Proceedings of the Indian History Congress. 

(27) SI —D. C. Sorkar, Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History and 

Civilization, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1942. 

(28) Schiefner, TSrandtha (text)—A. Schiefner (editor), Taranathae de doctrine 

Buddhicae in India — Propagatione narration, Petropoli, 1868. 

(29) Schiefner, TdranStha (translation)— Tdran&tha Qeachwhete dea Buddhia- 

mus Indien, St. Petersberg, 1869. 

(30) ZDMO — Zeitsehrift der Deutschen Morgerddndischen QessellstJiaft. 
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VARAHA-CAVE of UDAVaGIRI—AN ICONOGRAPHIC STUDY 

By Debala MxntA 

The coloBBal relief of the boar incarnation of Vishpu in Cave 6^ is 
very well known since its description by Cunningham.* The superb 
execution of Varaha, the principal subject, is worthy of the Gupta period. 
The artist has fully succeeded in giving expression to the robust vitality 
and the vigour of the mighty god who found it necessary to assume the 
form of Varaha to fulfil his cosmic mission of uplifting the earth from the 
ocean. With his right leg stretched and the bent left leg resting on the 
gathered-up coil of the mythical serpent 6esha and with his right and left 
palms resting respectively on the right hip and left thigh in a posture 
natural for raising a heavy load, the hybrid figure of the god is shown 
as having raised the personified earth, PritliivI, wath the help of his right 
tusk. Clad in a dhoti and a folded scarf, he is decked with a broad nech- 
lace having a row of beads below, two thick valayas on each wrist and 
a long wreath {vaijayantlmdld) made of various flowers, leaves and fruits. 
The satisfaction of the god in the accomplishment of his arduous task is 
expressed in the slightly smiling snout raised towards the head of Prithivi 
as if in the act of smelling her. Prithivi, with her creeper-like right arm 
attached to the hook-like tusk of Varaha* and the middle part lightly 
posed on the root of his left arm, has her feet perched on a half-blossomed 
lotus, the stalk of which issues from the watery region indicated by wavy 
lines, lotuses, buds and lotus-leaves. She is draped in a transparent upper 
garment, a sdrl, also transparent, and a folded scarf. Of her ornaments, 
a cliain-shaped girdle, a necklace, anklets and a cylindrical ear-omamcnt 
in her right ear alone are preserved. 

On Varaha’s right and standing on a half-open lotus is a female, 
possibly Ltakshmi, holding the long stalk {nata-danda) of a fully-blossomed 
lotus, the latter serving as a sunshade (kamal-dtapatra)* over Varaha. 
Sesha, with a canopy of thirteen hoods in two layers, is in worshipful 
attitude with palms in anjali-mudrd. * Behind him and holding a garland 
is a kneeling bejewelled male with spiral locks of hair. Still behind is 
a smaller figure, standing and wearing a peculiar hdra, consisting of a 
string with a conspicuously large central piece. The kneeling figure has 
been identified by Cunningham with the king of the ocean, but may rep¬ 
resent the donor of the Cave himself. ^ As already noted by V. S. 
Agrawala,® the god of the ocean is represented by the bottom figure of the 
side walls where he, with a turban-like headdress and with a vase in hand, 
is seen wading through the ocean which receives the combined streams of 


^ Cave 4 of A. Cimningham. 

® Arch. S^lrv. Ind. Hep., X (Calcutta, 1880), pp. 48 and 49. 

^ deakta-bdhu-lataya, sdrddharnA.iddhfitaya bhuvd \ 

maha-VarSha-damahtraydrh vi4rdntdh j)ralaydpadi\\ Kumdra-aambhava, VI, 8. 

* Cf. Raghuvamia, IV, 6, and VII, 89. 

® A similar kneeling flg\ire, this time holding an incense-burner (?) instead of a 
garland, followed again by a standing figure with the same peculiar hdra, may be seen 
below the colossal figure of ^eshaj&ayl-Vishnu in Cave 13, 

® ‘Gupta Art’, Joum. U.JP. Hist. Soc., XVIII, Parts 1 and 2 (1945), p. 134 b. 

( 99 ) 
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Ganga and YamunS. The same god of the ocean is perhaps repeated in 
the figure! with a vase on the back wall on both sides of Varaha. 

In efFoctive contrast with the dynamic .parconality of Varaha are the 
rows of the small figures of amazed spectators, almost ctatic and carved 
in low relief, which cover the entire wall above the ocea;?. This well- 
balanced contrast heightens the effect of the entire composition and a^ 
the same time brings into prominent relief the rescuer of the earth. In 
the figures, which are in three registers on the god’s left, Cunningham 
recognized Brahma, 6iva on his bull and other gods in one row (evident^ 
the top row), asuraa or demons in the second and bearded riahis in the 
third. Cunningham’s identification of the top and bottom lines is beyond 
doubt. In the top are twenty-two figures, of which two, as already identi¬ 
fied by Cunningham, are Brahma and 6iva. The bearded and pot-bellied 
Brahma, with three heads visible, is immediately above the head of Varaha. 
Seated in lalitdsana on a lotus, he, with a broad band-like upavlta, bears 
a rosary in his right hand, the damaged object in his left palm being possibly 
a water-pot. The figure of the tw'o-armed 6iva is badly mutilated; he is 
seated in lalitdsana on a bull, also damaged. There is no trace of any halo 
around the head of these two gods. 

In contradistinction to these two members of the grand Trinity, the 
remaining twenty are shown standing with slight flexion. All of them 
w'car identical dress and ornaments. Clad in a dhoti and a folded scarf 
worn in upavltl fashion with one end falling in front across their left 
shoulder, they are decked in valayas (one on each wrist), a broad, short 
necklace and hundalas. With extended right palm in a pose of praise to 
Varaha, all the twenty figures are shown as if greeting the god. The first 
twelve only of this group of twenty figures have circular haloes with a 
row of radiating lines near the edge indicative of the sun’s rays. The heads 
of the first eight of them have almost gone. The first of these wdth a 
vajra in his left hand resting on the waist is evidently Indra; the second, 
with a pd^, is Varupa. In the works of Klalidasa, Indra and Varupa are 
usually closely associated.* In view of these two acknowledged LokapdZas 
ocemring side by side it is but natural to expect Dhanada (Kubera) and 
Antaka (Yama) after them,® but two figures following Vanina lack the 
characteristic dyvdhas of BLubera and Yama {gada and darida respec¬ 
tively).* The left hand of each of the nine figm-es (third to the eleventh) 
rests on the hip. The heads of the last four figures (ninth to the twelfth) 
of this group are well preserved. Their mnhu^s resemble truncated hirlpi- 
muku^as of basket-design, and it appears that the preceding eight figures 
wore similar muku\as as well. It is very likely that in the present set-up 
Indra and Varupa are not to be regarded as LokapaXas but as Adityas. 
These two along with the succeeding ten thus appear to stand for DvadaS- 
adityas. They alone have the Tdrlta-mukufas and the distinguishing 
prabhd with radiating solar rays which apparently emphasize their character 


* The figure is not female as supposed by some. 

■ Raghuvarhiat XI, verse 63. In the composition of Ananta^yl in the south 
niche of the Oupta temple of Deogarh we find, by the right side of Indra, Varupa on 
a hnihta (and not peacock as supposed by some who have accordingly taken the rider 
for K&rttikeya). The figure in the extreme left of the same row is V&yu holding the 
ends of the scarf, the upper part of which is missing. 

® The prowess of these four gods (named LokapW.aa in the Xanaghat inscription 
of N&yanik&) is emphasized in the Gupta inscriptions which usually compare the 
mighty Samudragupta with Dhanada, Varuna, Indra and Antaka. 

* These attributes are ckssigned to these gods in the KimUtra-aanibhavaf II, verses 
22 and 23. 
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as Adityas. It may be noted here that both Indra and Varuua are classed 
among the tii^lve Adityas in some texts.i It should, also be noted that 
Brahma and Siva a£l^MAMt""«Bdowed here with any halo which has evi¬ 
dently a solar sig7>ii!c^ce in this context. The suggestion that these twelve 
figures oollec+i^^y stand for the twelve Adityas is further corroborated 
th e px psenoe of the Ashta Vasus (in the first line) and Ekadaia Rudras 
(in the second line) to be noted below. 

Among the remaining eight figures of this line the first, which holds 
a water-pot in its left hand, can be definitely identified as Agni, due to 
the flames shown issuing from his head. Immediately following him is his 
close associate,2 Vayu, with his slightly inflated hair and a banner in his 
left hand. The remaining six, with left hand resting on the hip and turban¬ 
like headgear, do not present any distinctive attributes to permit of 
proper identification. As Nairrita and Idana caimot be recognized in 
this group it is difficult to conceive here Agni and Vayu as dikpalas. The 
eight figures apparently form a group; it is probable that they are Ashta 
Vasus who are d^escribed in the Vishnu Purdna (Part I, Ch. XV, verse 110) as 
jyotiljk-purogamj&h (‘ with^'yoii^ or fire appearing first ’). Anala (fire) and Anila 
(wind) are also included in the list of eight Vasus.® 

In the second row are twenty figures generally described as asuras 
after Cuimingham. That they are not asuras is clearly proved by the 
first eleven figures (counting from the extreme left) who form a group 
and are distinguished from the remaining nine by the mode of their wearing 
scarf (which encircles the body of each and falls with its two ends on the 
left side, one of the ends being doubled up on the left forearm), fine sacred 
thread, jafa-muhuta, tied on the top of the head, and above all by the ithy- 
phallic iiirdhalinga) feature. That they had a third eye on the forehead 
is proved by the better-preserved face of the first which distinctly has 
three eyes. There is no doubt that they collectively stand for Ekadada 
Rudras, the present representation of this group thus being the earliest 
known one. Like most of the figures in the top and second rows, these 
do not bear any dyudhets, the extended right palm signifying praise of 
Varaha and the loft hand resting on the hip. The ornaments are the same 
as in the case of the figures in the top row and the remaining nine in this. 

From the fact that these Rudras and most of the gods are bereft of 
their dyudkas, are we to conclude that the iconography of these gods is 
still in a nascent stage ? Or- may it be due to the fact that they are rep¬ 
resented in modest attire as a matter of propriety in consideration of the 
august occasion, just as Kalidasa in his RuTn&ra-sarnbhava (VII, verse 46) 
makes Indra and other Lokapalas attend the marriage of Siva, after leaving 
their insignias {Srl-lakshmanotsarga-vinita-vesha) ? In the second sarga of 
the Kurndra-sarnhhava, where the Rudras along with other gods (like Indra, 
Prachetas, Kubera, Yama, Adityas, Maruta) and the preceptor of the gods 
approached RrahmS. for the means of killing Taraka, Rudras’ dyudhas 
are not mentioned though their jofa and the moon on the head are referred 


1 STabda-kctlpa-druma, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Part I (Varanasi, 1961), 
p. 173. 

* The natural association of Agni and V5yu is alluded, to by K&lidasa in vers© 82 
of the tenth sarga of RaghuvamSa ; 

teshdrh dvayordvayoraikyam vihhide na kaddehana | 
ycdhB, Vdytt-VibJi^asvoryathd chandra-samud/rayoh || 

Also JRaghuvamsa, X, verso 40, ajid. Rvtndra-samhhava, HI, verse 21. Cf. Vdyu-saJeha, 
an ap;>ellation of Agni. - , -.t 

* The Bhagavo^Wt, X, 28, regards Agni as the chief cf the Vasus. 
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to.i But in the fourteenth sarga^ probably apocryphal, the Budras,^ 
armed with flaming triiOlas and pinakas and with j(^a tied by a snake, 
followed on their mounts (vriahas) KarttikeyauGC& kki-mission against Taraka. 

With the right hand extended like the Budras, tuc. remaining nine 
wear the folded scarf in the upamtl fashion as in the top and head¬ 

dress resembling a slightly leaf-shaped lotus with beaded tasssls issuing 
from centre. The first of these figures has its left hand on the hif»' 
haata). In the left hand of the second and the third, which are also Ica^i- 
hasUif is a blue lotus. The remaining six also place their left palm on the 
hip, but the penultimate one holds in his grip the middle part of the hanging 
end of the scarf. In the absence of the distinguishing attributes, it is not 
possible to identify these figures. 

Though it is not possible to identify definitely several of the gods, 
there is no doubt that the background composition contains fome collective 
divinities {ganadevataa) who are present in the images of Vishnu in his 
form like Vira6ayana-murti and Vifivarupa. Thus acccording to the 
Vaikhunuadgamu, as quoted by T. A. Gopinatha Bao,3 the uttama class of 
Vlra^ayana-murti should have, besides the reclining figure of Vishnu, 6rl, 
Bhumi-devI, Madhu, KLaitabha, five ayudhaa and gainida, a host of figures 
like the sages Markandeya and Bhrigu, Brahma, 6iva, Chandra, Surya, 
the seven riahia, the twelve Adityas, the eleven Budras, Apsaras, Tumburu, 
Narada, Kinnara couple, Sanaka and Sanatkumara. 

In the bottom register are thirty-two riahia in two rows. Wearing 
barks of trees, broad yajfiopavlta and jald, these sages with flowing beard 
hold a rosary in the right hand extended in the pose of praise of Varaha 
and in the left hand a long-necked water-pot with a conical bottom. These 
riahia and also those on the right side of Varaha probably represent the 
sages, Sanandana and others who, delighted at the great triumph of Varaha, 
bowed and praised the upholder of the earth.* 

On the left of the kamnldtapatra are two figures devoid of ornaments 
and wearing a short dhoti, broad band-like upavita or scarf and jo^a, one 
playing on a guitar and the other on a harp {vlnd). They might represent 
the two divine musicians Narada and Tumburu.5 Beyond them are seven 
riahia who might represent the Saptarshis.® Below them are four more 
rows of riahia, usually with a water-pot in the left hand and a rosary in 


' II, verse 26. 

* tnahdhi-nirvaddha-jnfa-kalapino 
jtfalat-triiiila-pravaldyiidhd yttdhe \ 

Rudrdatttahdrddri-sakham mahdvrisharh 
tato'dhirndk^tamofyuh pindkina^ || verse 12 

Amara-koia (I, 1, verse 10) includes in tlie ganadevatds Adityas, ViSvas, Vasus, 
Tushitos, Abh^voras, Anilas, Mali&r&jikas, 6&dhyas and Rudras. According to the 
ViahV'ttdharmottara the Rudras should have the form of Mahefivara. 

■ Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part 1 (Madras, 1914), pp. 94 and 96 
and Appendix C, p. 26. 

* ViahriM Purdija, Part 1, Chapter 4, verse 30. 

* The musical skill of Tumburu and N&rada is weU recognized in the Gupta 
period, and Samudragupta in the Allahabad pillar inscription is said to have excelled 
these two by his musical accomplishments. According to the Vaikhdnaadgamo, 
Tumburu and N&rada are required to be present in Vira&ayana-murti, Bhoga6ayana- 
murti (here N&rada and Tumburu are required to be presented as boys), Vlrasana- 
murti, Rhogasana-murti and Rhoga-sth&naka-murti of Visluriu, cf. Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, 1, Appendix C, pp. 19, 21. 22, 24 and 25. 

® In the Kum&ra-snmbhava (VI) the Saptarshis (Aiimras, Vasishtha and others) have 
muktd-yajAopavita, haima-valkala, rcanaksha-siUra and jafd-hhdra, live in Saptarshiloka 
which is above Saura-Ioka and Chandra-loka, and cue not destroyed even by mahd- 
pralaya as they take shelter to the tusks of Maha-Var&ha. 
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the extended right palm—seven rishia in the bottom row, eight each in 
the two intermediate rows and nine in the fourth row. Thus altogether 
there are seven rows (includin g the two on the right) of riaUs. Is this 
number purely ac^iicmcai just for filling the space above the ocean or 
has it a refererp/to the seven classes of fishis ? 

The m.'iin theme of the two side walls is the descent of Ganga and 
the celestial region, their flowing side by side for some 
distance, then their confluence and ultimately the combined waters meeting 
the same ocean,^ from the depth of which Varaha uplifted the submerged 
earth. In the upper part, in between the two streams, is a vidyadhara 
with a garland in hand flying in haste towards Varaha. Below this vidyd- 
dhara on the south wall is a divine orchestra of five musicians and a dancing 
apsaras. In the hands of three of the musicians are a guitar, a flute and 
a l}Te, while the instruments in the hands of the two on the left of the 
dancer are too defaced to be identified correctly. Amidst their stream on 
both walls are the personified Ganga and Yamuna, with their right hand 
on the waist and the raised left hand holding a water-vase, standing respec¬ 
tively on a maJeara and a kiirrm. 

Thus the entire composition spread over the south, west and north 
walls of Cave 5 reminds one of Visvarupa as described in verses 21-22 
of Chapter 11 of the BJmgavadgM : 

dydvd-prithivyoridamantaram hi 
vydptam tvayaikena dUaschi sarvdh ) 
dfishtvddhhutarh rupamugram tavedam 
lokairayam pravyathitarh imMtrmn |1 20 

ami hi tvdm sura-sarhghd viSavti 
kechidbMtdh prdhjalayo grinanti | 
svastUyuktvd rmharahi-siddha-sarnghdli 
duvanti tvdm stutibhih piLshkalahhift, if 21 

Budrddityd Vasavo ye cha sddhyd 
VUve'svimu MarutaichoahrmpdSeJm | 
gandharva-yakshdmra-siddhasarhghd 
vlkshante tvdm viamitMchiiva sarve 1| 22* 


1 V. S. Agrawala, ‘Gupta Art’, Journ. U.P. Hist. Soc., XVIII, Parts 1 and 2 
(1945), p. 134 b; C. Sivararaamurti, Sanscrit Literature and Art—Mirrors of Indian 
Vulture, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 73 (Delhi, 1956), p. 46. 

2 The photographs published here are the copyright of the Archaeological Survey 
of India. 
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EASTERN EOF THE GAHADAVALA KINGDOM 

By Adhis Banebji 

Uver the rubble and shambles of the Fratihara empire, one of the 
dynasties that established itself in Uttar Pradefia, a fragment of the vast 
Pratihara empire, was the Gahadavalas of Kanauj. Their sequence is 
clearly and unequivocally stated in verse 2 of Rajghat plate of Govindacandra 
of V.S. 1197 (A.D, 1140). It reads Asid = aMtaAyvti-vamSa-jdta-k$mdpdla- 
mdldsu divarh gatdsu, ‘ When the days of the garland of kings belonging to the 
solar race were over’i. This is found repeated in the preamble of almost 
every grant. The Pratiharas, it should be recalled, stated in their epi¬ 
graphs that they belonged to the solar race, irrespective of the fact whether 
it is true or not®*. 

The founder of the dynasty was Ya^ovigraha, and its palmy days 
were over with the battle of Chandawar, in A.D. 1195, between Jaicandra 
and Qutb-ud-din Aibak. In course of time, finds of inscriptions and 
coins, to be noticed later, go to show the Gahadavalas extended their sway 
to ancient Karusa (Shahabad District) and Magadha. Politically and 
culturally the Gahadavala occupation is one of the most important episodes 
in the medieval history of Bihar, and the introduction of the Nagarl 
alphabet is associated with it. It is a pity, therefore, that B. P. Sinha 
failed to pay adequate attention to this aspect and made only some shallow 
conclusions*. 

Ya6ovigraha’s grandson aimexed Antarvedi (the doab between the 
Yamuna and the Ganges), at least Kanauj, by the prowess of his own 
arms {nija-bhuj-opdrjita). But N. B. Sanyal, R. S. Tripathi and H. C. 
Ray feel that, towards the first quarters of the next century, he seems 
to have lost it to a minor Rastrakuta prince, named Gopala, mentioned 
in the Sahet-Mahet C.P. of Vidyadhara of V.S. 1176 (c. A.D. 1119)*. 
But Roma Niyogi has dealt with this point lucidly. Candi'adova seems 
to have extended his dominions over Kail, Uttara-Kosala, etc.5. 

Madanapala (c. A.D. 1104-13) was the son and successor of Candra- 
deva. His reign, however, was not characterized by his own leadership 
but by the personality of his son ‘Mahdrdjaputra Govindacandradeva. 
Thus the Rohan grant of Madanapala states that Govindacandra was 
victorious over the Gauda elephants and Hdmmlras (i.e. Amirs), possibly 
the Ghaznavids®. These deeds were performed as a ‘Prince* when his 
father was alive. Out of five grants of Madanapala’s reign so far traced, 
four were issued by his son, and only one fotmd at Badera in Pratapgarh 
District was issued by him in V.S. 1164 (A.D. 1107-8)7. His reign, it 
seems, was an inglorious one. As pointed out by H. C. Ray and Roma 
Niyogi, he seems to have suffered a defeat at the hands of the Yamini general 


1 Ejtigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVT, p. 270. 

3 The q-uestion has been discuBsea in. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Pt. I, pp. 471— 
478, and Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. X by R. C. Majumdar in bis Gurjara- 
Pratihdraa, 

■ Political Hietory of Bihar (A.D. 1026—1200), G.D. CJc'llege Bulletin seriee. No. 4, 

* Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. I, p. 601. 

* The History of the Gahad^vSla Dynasty, pp. 18 ff. 

* I.A., Vol. XVHI, p. 16. 

t Journal of XJ,P. Historical Soewty, Vol. XIV, pp. 66 ff. 
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Hajib Tughategin (Sk. tikina), a converted Txu-k, as noticed in the Tabaqat-i 
Ndairl (p. 107) and the divan of the contemporary poet Salman^. In 
passing, I must point out that the evidence jflifJBatiJi^onclusive. The kiTig of 
Kanauj is mentioned as Malhi or Malhird^ wSehca3ELiR<;^be easily equated 
with Madana. But it is a plausible explanation for tBS^ing not being 
the direct grantor in four of his grants and Govindacandffela successful 
campaigns against the Turks or Turuskas, by which they were col^ipcHeTt to 
stop border raids. 

Tile Bengal army must have belonged to the Palas {durvdra-sphara- 
gaMda-dvirada-vara-ghktd-kund)ha-nirbheda-bMma)^. Before this, Candra- 
dova had also led an expedition. The result, however, was indecisive. 
That is why BhlmayaSas is described in the Rammcarita as Kdnyakuhja- 
rdja-vdji-niganthana-bhujanga.' The final coup de grace was to be inflicted 
in the next reign. 

Madanapala issued coins in base silver or billon and copper. 

Obvoi’se: The rude figure of a king riding a horse and around the 
margin incomplete legend. 

Reverse: Bull couchant and legend: 

Mddhava — Srl-Sdmanta .3. 

Madanapala’s son and successor was Govindacandra (c. A.D. 1114-56) 
Forty-four records of this king on copper and stone have been found. 
V'^aranasI has yielded 25; Pali in Gorakhpur District has supplied 2; Sahet- 
Mahet in Gonda District 2; Basahi in Gonda District 1; Don Buzurg in 
Saran District 1; the Asiatic Society in Calcutta has 2, whose find spots 
are not known; Chatarpur in Kanpur District 1; Manor in Patna District 1; 
Itaunja in Ducknow District 1; Raiwan in Sitapur District 1; Ren in 
Fatehpur District 1; Gagaha in Gorakhpur District 1; Machhlisahar in 
Jaunpur District 1; Bar in Deoria District 1; Bangaon in Rae-Bareli 
District 1. 

One inscription inscribed on a pillar at Hathia Dih in Azamgarh 
District and a pra^asti of cine of his queens, Kumaradevi, a princess of 
Gaya, have also been published. 

The long reign of Govindacandra was indeed the classic period of 
the d 3 masty. He was the most aggressive of all his contemporaries in war 
and diplomacy. For the eastern conquests of Govindacandra the following 
inscriptions are important: 

(1) Sahet-Mahet C.P. of Govindacandra dated V.S. 1176 (A.D. 

1119-20)4. 

(2) Don Buzurg plate of the same date (V.S. 1176 = A.D. 1119-20)®, 

(3) Maner plates of the same monarch dated in V.S. 1183 (A.D. 

1126-27) granting the villages of Gunave and Padali in the 

Mapiyari-pattala to a Brahmin named Jagudarman®. 

(4) Gagaha (now in the British Museum) plates of the same monarch 

of V.S. 1199 (A.D. 1142-43)7. 

(5) Samath inscription of Kumaradevi, a queren of Gk>vindacandra8. 


1 H. C. Ray, op. cit., p. 614; B. Niyogi, op. cit., pp. 64 fF. 

* Chajndravati plates of V.S. 1160 and V.S. 1166 {E.I., VoJ. XIV, pp. 193 ff. and 
197 ff.). 

> Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 311, CCIM., Vol. I, pp. 267, 260. 

* E.I., Vol. XI, pp. 22 ff. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, pp. 20 ff. 

« J.B.O.R.S., Vol. II. pp. 441 ff.; J'. A P.A.S.B. (N.S.). Vol. V (1922), pp. 81-84. 
’ E.I., Vol. XIH, pp. 217 ff. 

8 Ibid., Vol. IX. pp. 223 ff. 
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(6) L<ar plates of the same monarch issued, from the victorious camp 

at Mudgagiri {sic Munghyr) in V.S. 1202 (A.D. 1145-46}'. 

(7) Sahet-Mahetil.^*^ V.S. 1186 (A.D. 1129-30)2. 

* 

The earliest of these are the Don Duzurg and Sahet-Mahet plates. 
These, as 'jicll as the Gagaha plate, have very little importance, since they 
• beloDfit t'-' the Uttara KoSala country which was acquired in the time of 
Candradeva (c. A.D. 1089-1103), if not in any other earlier reign, and 
in all probability was inherited. It is the Maner C.P. and the Samath 
inscription which are relevant for our purpose. The Maner plates un¬ 
mistakably show that it was not merely Saran and Champaran but portions 
of South Bihar were annexed to the Gahadavala dominions by A.D. 1126. 
The villages granted were in MaDiyari-pattala, a name which survives in 
vulgarized form as Maner®. It is clear that the present Dinapur Sub¬ 
division in Patna District was known as Maniyari-pattala with Manor as 
its headquarters; and the mounds over which the Muslim tombs and the 
present village have been erected represent the ruins of that city. In fact 
Maner has claims to earlier antiquity since myself and Sri K. Deva in 
separate visits found N.B.P. sherds there. My piece had a silver lustre. 
Th^e route of Gk)vindacandra need not worry us. It must have been the 
same route, by which, at a later i>eriod, Ikbtyar^ud-dln Muhammad ibn 
Bakbtyar ^alji arrived there from Bhuili and Bhagwat to establish him¬ 
self at Uddapdapura (modem Bihar Sharif) to carry fire and sword through¬ 
out Eastern India. We will not therefore be mistaken in taking that by 
c. A.D. 1124-25, Shahabad, Gaya and Patna Districts had been overrun 
and continued, as we shall see, to remain in the possession of his successors 
till Candawar with interruptions. Evidence in respect of Gaya is furnished 
by the Samath inscription of Kumaradevl. The evidence of the Lar 
I)late is even more interesting. It records the grant of two villages in 
Samvara to Thakkura l^rldhara. That Saruvara was in Gorakhpur District 
is known from the Pali plate of the king dated V.S. 1171 (A.D. 1114-15)^. 
But the significant point to be borne in mind is that he issued it from his 
camp of victory at Mudgagiri. Twenty years after Maner, the Gahada- 
valas had reached up to Mimghyr and possibly Teliyagarhi formed the 
frontier. The struggle which had commenced in earlier reigns had ulti¬ 
mately ended in the overthrow of the Palas, for the time being. 

One gold coin of Govindacandra was found in the excavation of 
Monastery No. 1 at Nalanda. The ty^ is: 

Obverse : ^rlmad = QoviTvdacandradeva. 

Reverse : Nimbate seated Laksmi®. 

A copper coin of the same monarch was found at Mapiyar Math at Rajgir. 

That the conquest of the Gaya area is proved by the Samath inscrip¬ 
tion has been already referred to. According to it, in the Chikkora family, 
was bom Vallabharaja, lord of PithI or Gaya, described as Magadhddhipa 
in the Rdrnacarita. Hie son was Devaraksita. According to Sandhya- 
karanandin’s Rdro^cuMrita, Mathana (mentioned as the Anga king Mahana 
in the inscription) riding on his elephant Vindhyamanikya defeated Pilhtpati 


» E.I.. Vol. Vn, pp. 99 ff. 

* Ibid., Vol. XI, pp. 20-26. 

* Another form Mianara is known from the Benares College grant found in the 
village Sihvar, 6 miles NE. of Varanasi (I.A., Vol. XVTII, pp. 129—34; H. C. Hay, 

Vol. I, pp. 637-38). 

* J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIX. pp. 233-38. 

» PM., Eastern Circle, 1916-17, pp. 40-41. 
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Devaraksita who later on married his daughter ^ahkaradevi. The issue 
of this marriage was KumaradevI who became a queen of Grovindacandra 
who had also other queens. That Pithi is mentioned both 

in the Pala records and the Gahadavala epigraph is"T6adeniable; just as 
undoubted is the fact that he changed from a principal feoffee of the Palas, 
by a diplomatic marriage, to become a principal feudal jM^nce of the 
Gahadav&las. ^ 

Having consolidated his position, Govindacandra seems to have ex¬ 
tended his sway up to Munghyr and possibly annexed the whole of Bhagal- 
pur, for obvious reasons. The family of Mathana were powerful in that 
territory and their loyalty to the earlier imperial family was well known. 
To evaluate the scene properly, and to find out from which Pala monarch 
he seized Magadha and Aiiga, it is necessary to recall the changes in the 
political stage of India. The third empire of the Palas, resurrected by the 
joint efforts of !Ramap3,la and Mahana or Mathana was short-lived. Rkma- 
pala was succeeded by his son Humarapala and he by Gopala III. The 
boy king was succeeded by Madanapala. The researches of D. C. Sircar 
has established that Ma^napala’s reign commenced in ^aka 1066 = 
Vikrama Samvat 1201 = A.D. 1144-45. While Govindapala ruled from 
V.S. 1219 = ^aka 1084 = A.D. 1162-63^. It is quite clear therefore that 
the Gahadavalas overran Patna and Gaya Districts either in the reign 
of Kumarapala or GopSla III*. But on the eve of Govindapala’s reign 
(A.D. 1145—63) they had reached up to East Bihar to put an end to the 
reign of Pala rois fainiards. But this endeavour did not succeed absolutely 
and they seem to have lost their hold on Gaya District subsequently. 

The find of inscriptions at Gaya, Patna and Munghyr Districts un¬ 
mistakably points to the conclusion that in the very year of the issue of 
Bar plates (A.D. 1146-47) Madanapala had reasserted his sovereignty 
over portions of Magadha. This consists of an image inscription found in 
Bihar Sharif in Patna District dated in the third regnal year of Madanapala 
(A.D. 1146-47)*. If we proceed on the assumption that the Gahadavala 
occupation of East Bihar took place after this, we then have to face the 
evidence of the Valgudar inscription of Madanapala dated in his 18th 
regnal year ^aka 1083 = A.D. 1161-62^. Finally, the Gaya inscription* of 
his successor Govindapala is dated in the 14th year, that is when the 
sovereignty of Govindapala in Gaya District had ended {gata-rdjya) for 
14 years in V.S. 1232 (A.D. 1175-76). Therefore Gaj’-a area was lost to 
Govindapala in A.D. 1161-62. It was quite clear that the Palas had 
successfully reacted against Gahadavala encroachments but failed, except 
in the hill tracts of Munghyr District®. 

That the Gahadavalas continued to enjoy Gaya and Shahabad Districts 
and possibly portions of Patna District is proved by epigraphs of the 
succeeding reigns. 

Govindacandra was succeeded by Vijayacandra (c. A.D. 1156—69). 
There is a gap of 13 years between the last known date of Govindacandra 
and the first date (and not regnal year) of Vijayacandra. The reason for 
this long gap still remains to be explained. But it should be borne in 


1 E,I., Vol. XXVIII, p. 142. 

* Tho date can be worked out more precisely by calculating the reign periods 
starting from the first year of Govindapala. 

» Cunningham. A.S.R., Vol. Ill, p. 124, No. 16. 

* EJ., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 143-44. 

» M.A.S.B., Vol. V. p. 109. PI. XXVni. 

* There are other dates mentioning the gata-rdjya, for which cf. H. D. Banerji 
in M.A.S.B., Vol. V, pp. IIO 7 I 2 . 
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mind that vague and conventional praises are bestowed on Vijayacandra. 
Oand Bardai, the author of Pfthvirdja Baso^, credits him with campaigns 
in Orissa, Delhi and v%rjp»w,^outhem states. But Imown and established 
facts militate against these statements. He also fought with the Turks. 
Of. JBhuvana - dalana - held - harmya - Hdmblra - ndrl - nayama-jala-dhdrd - dhav/ta- 
bhuloka-tdpa^. He swept away the affliction of the globe by the streams 
of water from the eyes of the wives of Hammira, the abode of wanton 
destruction on the earth. Evidently this refers to the Ghaasnavids of 
Lahore. 

The occupation of Bihar is further proved by the following records: 

(1) The Taracandi Rock Shelter inscription of V.S. 1225 = A.D. 1168, 
which, parenthetically, happens to be the earliest and only record so far 
known of anti-corruption practices and is a public proclamation about 
bribing a Court Officer {utkocya) and action taken on the culprits^. It 
was issued by the Ndyaka (General) Pratapadhavala of Japla (Japiliya), 
who was probably the feudal vassal of the Gahadavalas, in Sassaram and 
the Rohtas Valley, just as the Manas. Chikkoras and the family of Mahana 
were of the Palas. 

(2) The newly discovered C.P. of Vijayacandra, in Shahabad District 
in the possession of Sri S. V. Sohoni. This is the forged charter mentioned 
in (1). 

(3) H. C. Ray includes the missing Rohtasgarh (Phulwariya) inscrip¬ 
tion of Pratapadhavaladeva^. 

Vijayacandra was succeeded by his son Jayacandra (c. A.D. 1170-95). 
For this reign, we have the Bodhgaya inscription (now missing). It 
recorded the excavation of a large cave by a monk named 6rI-Mitra at 
Jayapura®. The characters are Nagari of the West Indian variety of 
the twelfth century A.D. It was dated in 124X, the last digit being 
broken away. The glories of the Gahadavalas went out at the battle of 
Chandaw^ar, when the Turks of Ghor inflicted such a crushing defeat on 
their hereditary enemies that no resurrection was possible, notwithstanding 
the herculean efforts of the 18-year-old Crown Prince Hari^candra. 

Before we conclude wo have to refer to a grievous error in which my 
friend Syed Ilassan Askari has fallen. This is regarding the mention of 
a special tax Turuskadavda. He says, ‘Bihar must have felt the weight 
of Muslim arms and also the zeal of ^Muslim missionaries long before its 
conquest by Muhammad ibn Bakhtyar Khalji. The discovery of the Manor 
C.P. dated V.S. 1183 or A.D. 1120, of the Gharwar King Govindacandra 
of Kanauj, granted to a Brahmin of Pargana Maniari and mentioning a 

special levy of an obligatory tax Turunkadanda or Turks’ duty.’6. 

In the first place, the levy is not mentioned for the first time in the Maner 
plates, nor is it peculiar to the area. It is a tax from which a hramhottara 
was exempt. 

Scholars are divided in their opinion about the significance of this 
tax. Thus it has been defined as tax on an aromatic reed, a tribute paid 
to Ghazna, a tax on Turkish colonists, and a levy to ward off repeated 

' There is an incomplete illustrated manuscript of this work in the National 
Museum, New Delhi. The date is A.D. 1630. 

* I.A., Vol. XV, pp. 7-9. 

® J.A.O.S., Vol. VI, pp. 647 fF. The reading, however, is defective. D, O. Sircar 
has recently re-edited the inscription. 

* E.I., Vol. V, APP., p. 22, No. 123 ; Vol I. p. 640. 

* Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. V, pp. 14 ff. 

* Current Affadrs. Patna. 
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raids by Torks^. It is undeniable that it was a special levy {dd&ya) related 
to the Turks. The term dan4^ according to the Paithan plates of TSdava 
B&macandra is a contribution which is not a^-paaal measure^. It could 
not have been tax on Turkish settlers, since Hrahmins are exempt from 
it. Rather it was a burden on the sons of the soil. The late Dr. A. S. 
Altekar pointed out that a similar tax was levied by the Chola TCmg Vira- 
rajendradeva to finance his wars against the Calukyas of Vengi*. 

The tax is mentioned for the first time in the Ohandravati grant of 
Candradeva dated in V.S. 1148 (A.D. 1090)*. From that time onwards, 
up to the last known inscription of Vijayacandra, several land grants 
mention it. The diffusion of their find spots indicate that it was not 
special to any region or part of the extensive Gahadavala dominions. The 
tax, however, was discontinued from the reign of Jayacandra. Candra¬ 
deva's dominions touched on the north the Ghaznavid dominions in the 
Punjab. It was he who initiated this special levy. Madanapala fought 
the Hammlras (the Amirs). Gk>vindacan(hn. defended the city of Varanasi 
from the Turuskas. Vijayacandra made the Hammira women weep. Need 
there be any doubt why Turu^adanda was levied ? 

Coins 

Two distinct types of Gahadavala coins of two different monarchs 
have so far been met. Horseman: Bull couchant of Madanap3.1a. These 
were of silver and copper®. 

Govindacandra on the other hand issued coins in gold and copper, 
the type being legend: Laksmi and weights varying from 68-00 to 58-8 
grains. 

Another interesting factor introduced in Bihar by the Gahadavalas 
has been pointed by D. C. Sircar®. This is the use of the Vikrama Era. 
The Gahadavala inscriptions found in Bihar are invariably dated in this 
era. While the Palas, and following them the Pratiharas (in Bihar), dated 
their records in regnal years. Bhagalpur and Munghyr Districts continued 
to use the 6aka Era. 

But the greatest influence on the ctdturo of Bihar was fhe transforma¬ 
tion of the script. We find that the eastern limit of the use of the western 
variety of the north-eastern alphabet, extended eastwards in the twelfth 
century. Thus, as pointed out by p.. D. Banerji, in the Bodhgaya in¬ 
scription dated in the 6aka year 1069 = A.D. 1137-38 of Jayacandra we 
meet with western variety. Gradually, in course of the centuries, when 
Pala and Sena powers had disappeared, it was the western variety which 
is fotmd in the Bandhughat inscriptions of the Japillya MdhandyaJcas and 
in the Rohtasgadh (Kathautiya Gateway) inscription of Tomara Mitrasena 
and 6yamasahi dated in V.S. 1688 and mentioning Sher Khan"^. 

Culturally, thanks to the marriage of the PithI princess KumaradevI, 
Buddhism received a much needed support. At Sarnath we are told by 


1 C. V. Vaidya, Hist, of Med. India, Vol. IH, p. 211; E.I., Vol. IX, p. 231; Early 
Hist, of India, p. 400, f.n. 1; IT. N. Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System, p. 263; Altekar, 
State and Oovt. in Ancient India, p. 277. 

* I.A., Vol. XIV, p. 318. 

3 State and Oovt. in Ancient India, p. 277. 

* E.I., Vol. IX, pp. 302 ff, 

* Gatcdogue of Goins in the Ind. Mtu., Vol. I, pp. 267, 260. 

* E.I., Vol. XXVni. p. 143. 

’ The iosoription is now in the Indian Mnseum, Calcutta {J.A.S,B„ Vol. VIII, 

p. 606). 
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the panegyrist of KumaradeTl that, in the main temple {Dharrm-chahra 
jina-vihara), worship which had been initiated by A6oka had fallen into 
disuse but was revived by her. The Sahet-Mahet plates of Govindacandra 
proves the building of monasteries and benefactions at Jetavena by the 
Hindu king. But who inspired him ? It was his Buddhist queen. 

As regards Magadha, the evidence is lacking; but it is quite possible 
that, when Palapala was busy attempting to resurrect his patrimony, the 
last series of monasteries, which were destroyed by the Turks, and part of 
whose staircase, over the Gupta and Pala ruins which still stand forlorn 
before Monastery No. I and others at Nalanda, were repaired and patronized 
by Govindacandra. At Bodhgaya, the evidence is still less, notwith¬ 
standing what Sri S. V. Sohoni feels. At Sassaram, where excavations 
have yet to be undertaken in the deserted ruins of Sahasrarjunapura, 
Gahadavala architraves taken from some ruins have been utilized in the 
staircase leading to the top of Hassan Sur’s tomb. 
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THE LOCALIZATION OF ALKALINE PHOSPHATASE IN 
THREE SPECIES OF TERMITE FLAGELLATES 

By B. P. Haldab arid M. M. Chakravabty 
(Communicated by Prof. J. L. Bhaduri, D.Sc. (Edin.), F.N.I., F.A.S.) 

Introduction 

The intestinal flagellates of wood-eating termites are one of the most 
fascinating specimens in experiment on host-parasite relationships. It has 
been shown that these flagellates use cellulose as food and are associated 
with many extra- and intra-cellular symbionts (Cleveland, 1924; Kirby, 
1944). Cleveland et al. (1934), Dropkin (1941, 1946) and others have ob¬ 
served that flagellates from one species of termite introduced into an individ¬ 
ual of another species survive for a limited time only. But very little is 
known about the cytochemical make-up of these hypermastiginate flagel¬ 
lates. Investigations on the cytochemical constituents of two species of 
holomastigotid and one species of trichon 3 miphid flagellates, which infect 
the wood-eating termites of Calcutta, have been completed. The present 
paper, which deals only with localization of the enzyme, alkaline phos¬ 
phatase, is a part of these investigations. An attempt has also been made to 
study the significance of the presence of this enzyme. 

Matebiad and Methods 

The following holomastigotid and trichonymphid flagellates have been 
collected from the rectum of the wood-eating termites: 

(1) Holorrmstigotoides bengalensis Chakravarty and Banerjee, 1956. (2) 

Paev^trichonym/pha indica Chakravarty and Banerjee, 1966. (3) Spirotri- 

chonympha pyriforntis Chakravarty and Banerjee, 1956. H. hengalensis 
and S, pyriformis were found to occur in both adult and younger stages; P. 
indica was, however, found only in the adult form. 

The termites, Jleterotermes sp., were collected from an old residence 
located in Central Calcutta. Gomori-Takamatsu technique (Gomori, 
1952) was adopted to demonstrate the presence of alkaline phosphatase. 
Eighty per cent chilled alcohol-fixed smears were incubated in a substrate 
medium having pH 9-4 for six hours at 37° C. These were then rinsed in 
1 per cent calcium chloride and subsequently treated with 2 per cent cobalt 
nitrate and diluted yellow ammonium sulphide. 

Observations 

In H. hengalensis the chromosomes exhibit very strong black precipi¬ 
tation of sulphide granules. The nuclear membrane indicates moderate 
positive reaction. The cytoplasm together with body membrane demon¬ 
strates strong deposition of the enzyme. The spiral bands and the flagella 
in the region of the nipple reveal positive reaction. In small and inter¬ 
mediate forms of this species, the cytoplasm exhibit slightly enhanced 
reaction for positive substances (Fig. 1). 

The cytoplasm of P, indica exhibit deep black granules showing strong 
deposition of alkaline phosphatase. The intensity of reaction for positive 
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substances is very stroxig in the region of the nipple and the semicircular 
beU. The outer flagella exhibit faint reaction. 

The chromatin gramiles and the nuclear membrane demonstrate the 
same intensity of reaction like the cytoplasm (Fig. 2). 

The pattern of distribution and intensity of reaction for positive sub¬ 
stances in 8. pyriformis are near identical to that found in the former two 
species. 

DlSCtJSSIOK 

As the cytochemical data of these three flagellates are more or less 
similar, with minute variations, a general discussion on the topic will be of 
much convenience. 

The cytoplasm of the flagellates exhibit strong localization of alkaline 
phosphatase. This may be an indication of the fact that they imbibe their 
nutritional requirements from their own intrinsic enzymatic activity. 
Similar explanation has been advanced by Ray and Hajra (1962) for the 
presence of alkaline phosphatase in the cytoplasm of erythrocytic forms of 
Plasmodium ovale. Danielli (1964) has suggested a very useful working 
hypothesis regarding the functions of alkaline phosphatase, namely that it 
acts as an enzymatic centre for the conversion of chemical energy into a 
mechanical one. It may be that phosphatases play a general part in phos- 
phorylating processes which is of great importance in cellular metabolism. 
It is supported by Blaschko and Jacobson (1961). 

The chromosomes reveal fairly strong intensity of reaction for alkaline 
phosphatase. The occurrence of this enzyme in known sites of genes tempts 
one to suggest that these substances may be the integral parts or very close 
associates of the genes. Besides, this alkaline phosphatase may be pro¬ 
tecting genes from, the hazardous action of vigorous phosphorylating agents 
such as adenosine-triphosphate and acetyl-phosphate. Danielli (195.3) 
advocated such a functional relationship in cells of higher organisms. 

A heavy deposition of alkaline ph.osx>hatase is observed at the outer 
cytoplasmic area and the body-wall. This probably acts as a phospho- 
kinase, that is, it catalyses the transfer of a phosphate residue from one 
organic molecule to another, thus helping in the absorption of hexose and 
other food substance by the flagellates. In this way, enzymatic action 
may be one of the methods whereby soluble food material is taken by the 
flagellate. Sen Gupta el al. (1955) also attributed sueh a function in Plas¬ 
modium berghei. 

Stjmmabt 

(1) CJytochemical studies have been adopted for the different forms of 
Holomastigatoides hengalevsis, SpirolHchonympha pyriformis and Psevdotri- 
chonympha indica for the detection of alkaline phosphatase. 

(2) Alkaline phosphatase is detected in all the flagellates in the nucleus 
and the cytoplasm with the strongest deposition in the small and inter¬ 
mediate forms. 

(3) The probable significance for the presence of this cytochemical 
substance is discussed in relation with the biological tempo of these termite 
flagellates. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


KAlidAsa-SAhityam. By Br. Adyaprasad Misra. 9"x6''. Pages i—iii+ 
1-116. Published as the second Pushpa of the MaheSa Thakkura 
Granthamala, Barbhanga, 1962, under the auspices of the Barbhanga 
Sanskrta Vifivavidyalaya. 


It is a bibliography purporting to collect together books and articles 
on the works of Kalidasa in India and abroad and in various Indian and 
foreign languages. The subject-matter has been subdivided into (a) Com¬ 
mentaries, (b) Studies, (c) Biography, and (d) Miscellaneous. 

The reason for arranging the original works of Kalidasa in the order 
it has been done is not apparent. The index begins with RaghuvamSa and 
ends with Riusarrihara. tJnder biography (pp. 99-102) items arc men¬ 
tioned without discernment, e.g. regarding Damodarpur Madhtibani in 
Darbhanga as the birthplace of Kalidasa. At the present day, with bio¬ 
graphy carried to a wasteful and ridiculous excess, and Kalidasa the idol 
not merely of a nation but of the educated world, it is difficult to realize 
<‘i x>eriod when no interest was taken in the events’ of the lives of authors, 
•and when the great poet himself, notwithstanding the immense popularity 
of some of his works, was held in no general reverence. The personal or 
literary history of the great poet cannot be effectively studied by indiscri¬ 
minately referring to such articles as Kdliddsa-sdhityam. 

A bibliography should be careful and accurate. The references to 
names and authors in this compilation are often wrong, e.g. 

(а) Copied by one ignorant of the language: ^Bie Anekdeten liber [sfc] 

Kalidasa in * * * ’, p. 98. 

(б) Page 91—‘Kalidasa in a KaSmira MS.’, by A. Banerji-Shastri. 

Journal of the Bihar Re.’iearch Society, Vol. XT (1925). There 
was no such Journal in 1925. The correct name was the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

(c) Page 24—‘6akuntala with English Notes, etc.’, by Iswarachandra 
Vidyasagara. Calcutta, 1871. Vidyasagar published in 
Samvat 1928 his edition of AhhijhdnaSaJcuntalam based on 
nine MSS. with Sanskrit rfbtes. 

(/) The name Saradaranjan Ray is written as (i) Sharadaranjan Ray 
(p. 22), (ii) ^aradanandana Ray (p. 84), and Saradaranjan 
Rey (^) in p. 24. 


Such errors in spelling and printing 
Kraphy. 


detract from the utility of a biblio 
A. Banebji-Sastri 


HArAmani (in Bengali). By Muhammad Mansuruddin. Bacca University, 

1959*. Pp. 93 + 64. Illustrated. Rs.4.12 P. 

This is the fourth coUection of folk-songs made by the author under 
the title Haramani. The first two volumes were published from Calcutta 
and Tagore wrote' a short preface for the first issue. The author has done 
'^’cll in including Tagore’s preface in this volume also. 

The book under review contains two essays and about a hundred folk¬ 
songs collected &om the various regions of undivided Bengal. The article 
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or rather note on Lalan Fakir is interesting. The notations of four typical 
songs have enhanced the value of the book. 

The book is nicely produced. Misprints could have been easily avoided. 

SuKOMAB Sen 


Heat in the Rio Veda and Athabva Veda. By Chauncey J. Blair. 
American Oriental Series, Vol. 46. American Oriental Society. New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1961. Pp. xvi4-190. 

The author concentrates on the subject of heat in all its aspects and 
implications in R.V. and A.V. He employs the statistical method and 
examines all the occurrences of the root tap and its derivatives in the two 
Vedas. The result is summarized under the following eight categories : 

1. Kindly heat of the Cosmos: 

(а) of the sun, 

(б) of other cosmic activities, and 
(c) of the funeral fire. 

2. Ritual heat: 

(a) of the gharmd vessel, and 
(h) of other things in the ritual. 

3. Devotional heat of ritual activity. 

4. Injuring heat which is directed 

(a) against enemies, or 

(b) by enemies. 

6. Miserable heat of mental distress and fever. 

6. Heat of unknown source and effect. 

7. Heat of the Rsis and Pitrs. 

8. Heat as an abstract, philosophic entity. 

The book is mainly divided into six parts dealing respectively with 

(i) root tap and its derivatives, 

(ii) heat and enemies, 

(iii) heat of the body, 

(iv) heat and the Cosmos, 

(v) heat and the gods, and ‘ 

(vi) other aspects of heat {viz. gharmd and lack of heat). 

The book is a notable contribution to Vedic philosophy. 

Sttkumab Sen 


SJLHiTYAPKAKi^iKi (in Bengali), Vol. III. Vi^va-bharati, Santiniketan. 

Pp. 594185. Rs.6. 

This third volume of the research journal of Vi6va-bharati contains 
two unpublished texts on the cult of Dharma. Of the two texts the biggei 
and more important is Yadu (or Yadav) Nath’s Dharmamangdl, edited by 
Dr. Panchanan Mondal from a single defective manuscript apparently dat§d iu 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It is, however, not a mangala poem 
but a ritualistic akhydna on the story of Hari^candra and his worship of 
Dharma. This story occurs in most of the priestly handbooks on Dharma 
worship and also in all the narrative {mai^aW) poems on Dharma. The 
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story as told by Yadu Nath has some interesting points. The other text 
is very late and unimportant. 

SuKUMAB Sen 

Ubdu SlHiTYBit ItiuAs (in Bengali). By Dr. Harendra Chandra Pal, M.A., 
D.Litt. Published by the author. Calcutta, 1962. Pp. 391. ‘The 
popular price of this book has been possible through the subvention 
received from Government. ’ But the price is not mentioned! 

The book is in five chapters, the first of which deals with the language. 
There is an appendix mentioning the Urdu writers from Bengal. 

The book is a timely and useful publication. 

SuKUMAB Sen 

Bekgax. 1 FouK-BAnixADS FBOM Mymensingh, and the Pboblbm op Their 
Authenticity. By Dr. Dugan Zbavitel of the Oriental Institute of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague (Czechoslovakia). Published 
by the University of Calcutta, 1963. 

I have very rarely read a book on literature, and particularly some 
aspect of Indian literature, with greater pleasure and appreciation, and I 
have also greatly profited by this book. Until about 40 years ago, the 
existence of a rich ballad literature of a romantic character in the Bengali 
language was not known to our scholars and students of Bengal. These 
ballads were spread out throughout the whole of Bengal, but their richest 
mine was certain areas in Bast Bengal, particularly in the district of 
Mymensingh. It was the late Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, one of our pioneers 
in the field of Bengali studies, who discovered these ballads for the first 
time as they were collected by an obscure scholar in East Bengal, who 
loved the folk literature of his district, the late Chandra Kumar De. Chandra 
Kumar De published some of his finds in a local Bengali magazine, and Dr. 
fc^en as a fine coimoisseur of literature immediately realized their importance. 
He then instituted in the University of Calcutta a department for collecting 
folk literature, and through Chandra Kumar De, as well as some of his 
student assistants employed for this purpose, Professor Sen was able to 
bring to light quite a rich literature of folk origin, of which any people 
could be proud. , 

Dr. Sen took these ballads on their face value, and ho accepted them 
as original and authentic. But, as it always happens in such cases, over¬ 
cautiousness and scepticism made their advent, and there were scholars in 
Bengal, some of them of quite high eminence, who questioned the genuine¬ 
ness of these ballads as folk literature and many objections were raised by 
them. This became a kind of mild literary controversy in the field of 
Bengali literature. As these ballads were being published from the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta, many people like myself read them with great pleasure and 
accepted them as being unsophisticated popular literature of a very high 
artistic value, which on the face of it formed a genuine folk production. 
These ballads showed how the mind of rural Bengal in the easternmost 
areas was- reacting to the joys and sorrows and to the romance and tragedy 
of life, and the ballads gave fullest expression to a moife or less old world 
village Welfansckauunff which was quite unique in the annals of Indian 
and even world literature. 

These baUads were translated by Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen into English 
after he had published the original texts in Bengali, and his translation and 
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introduction and notes served to draw the attention of a few foreign scholars 
to this newly discovered wealth of Indian literature. But there was no one 
among foreign scholars of Bengali to take up seriously an exclusive study of 
these ballads. Their popularity with the average Bengali reader was of 
course there, but a systematic approach from the side of Bengali scholars too 
was long absent. 

Forttmately, a Czech scholar of distinction, who had already attained 
to quite a high eminence in the study of the Bengali language and its litera¬ 
ture, has now taken up these ballads, being attracted by their beauty and 
their power, their individual quality and their uzdversal appeal as folk 
literature. Dr. DuSan Zbavitel is already well known in Bengal and India 
for his studies of Indian literature, particularly Bengali literature, including 
of course Rabindranath Tagore. He has made notable contributions in this 
subject. He spent some time in Rabindranath Tagore’s School and his 
University of Visva-Bharati at Santiniketan, and also in other centres of 
studies and culture in Bengal, and has extensively travelled in India. With 
the background of European literature and the modem approach to prob¬ 
lems of literature as the common heritage of a scholar from Europe, he 
gave his attention to the study of this mass of compositions in Bengali. He 
began with the very necessary qualification for success in such studies, 
namely, an understanding, appreciation and sympathy for the people and 
the literature which gives expression to their life and thought, their aspi¬ 
rations and their achievements. He also made visits to the spot, in villages 
in the comers of Mymonsingh district and other parts of East Bengal, and 
(jontacted promintmt scholars and writers and others interested in the 
subject. With all this jjreparation, he has given us the present book, and 
this is a contribution of first-rate importance for the study of one aspect of 
Bengali literature, and may be said to present quite a brilliant chapter in 
the study of this literature. 

Dr. Zbavitel’s book is not very big, but quite respectable in size for the 
mass of this ballad literature of Bengal, particularly of Mymensingh district. 
It comes up to 216 printed pages. It gives in one handy volume almost all 
that one should know about those ballads, and a person who is quite a 
novice in Bengali literature will get all that he wants to know about this 
phase of Bengali literature from Dr. Zbavitel’s book. The author has first 
of all given in his Introduction the general character of this ballad litera¬ 
ture, and then in his first chapter (pages 1-31) he discusses with full detail 
the question of its authenticity. He gives fullest consideration to the 
views so far expressed by the different scholars in Bengal. I think he has 
presented with comprehensiveness the case in a remarkably impartial 
manner; and, judging from the fact that early folk literature of all peoples in 
their development follow almost the same pattern, he has been able to 
establish the true character of this literature and its essential folk origin. 
I think this chapter of Professor Zbavitel should set the controversy at rest. 
Then, in the second chapter, which is rather long (pages 32—118), he gives a 
sort of analysis of 31 of the most important ballads from Mymensingh 
which he has selected, and from a perusal of this section his readers, in¬ 
cluding non-Bengali readers, would bo able to form a very good idea of the 
nature and contents of these ballads and their general literary atmosphere. 
Then the third chapter or section of this work entitled ‘ Common Features of 
the Ballads’ (pages 119—161) gives a fine internal study of the ballads from 
various aspects, e.g. giving a consideration to the ideological and artistic 
approach of the ballad writers, the mixture of Hindu and Muslim elements 
in their matter and form, with a reference to what meagre information can 
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be obtained about the singers of these ballads and their social atmosphere; 
and after this, we have a very interesting and readable section on the treat¬ 
ment of Nature in the Mymensingh ballads, together with a consideration of 
the BaromaM theme in this ballad literature (this Bdromasi, or Bdrah- 
maal in Hindi, forms a very widespread genre in the medieval literature of 
North India, and this genre is very well developed in Bengali literature also— 
Dr. Zbavitel has made a special study of it elsewhere). A section on 
‘ Reflections, Maxims and Colophons ’ gives an expression to the folk wsdom 
as well as a profounder philosophy that is present in our folk life. The 
question of the verse and rhyme technique is also touched. 

The fourth section of the book on similes and metaphors gives us a 
detailed analysis of the psychological and aesthetic aspect of this folk 
poetry as expressed through the similes and metaphors which are collected 
and arranged. 

The final chapter gives the author’s conclusions, and they summarize 
the whole situation. 

We have thus in this book a very fine study of one side of Bengali 
literature which has been done with knowledge, with sympathy and imagin¬ 
ation and with real poetic appreciation. It is indeed a welcome addition, 
the originality of which has to be freely admitted, and admitted with high 
praise, to the study of the literature and culture of medieval and modem 
India: and, written in a very simple and pleasing style, it will be read and 
appreciated everywhere. For this the author deserves the thanks and 
congratulations of all who are interested in the subject. His work certainly 
adds great knidos to Czechoslovak achievements in Oriental and Indological 
studies. 

S. K. Chattbbji 

MABiE-TH^missB i)B MaXiLMann. Les enseigncments iconographiques de 
VAgni Purana. Annales du Mus4e Guimet, ‘Bibliotheque d’^tudes’, 
t. 67. Paris, 1963; XII, 371 pages in 8°, 8 plates. 

After the pioneer works of Gopinatha Rao, Krishna Sastri and Professor 
J. N. Banerjea, the need was felt, on the one hand, for monographs on 
particular iconographic topics and, on the other, for detailed studies on 
important iconographic texts, either ignored or only partly utilized so far. 
If some laudable attempts have already been made in the first direction, 
the present work—which is most fittingly dedicated to Professor Banerjea, 
the greatest living specialist on Hindu iconography—is to my knowledge 
the first serious attempt in the second. The choice of the Agni Purana 
is indeed a very happy one: this text contains, as the author shows, quite 
a number of copters dealing with important iconographic matters. And 
the work of Mile de Mallmann is the fruit of many patient researches 
carried out during a number of years. Let me recall that some fifitipeen 
years ago she published an important v^rk, entitled Introduction d Vitude 
d*Avalokiteivara, and that, since then, she has contributed a number of 
papers on Brahmanical and Buddhist iconography. 

The book under review is divided into two parts. The first part com¬ 
prises ten chapters dealing with the ‘Pantheon’ (pp. 16—208). The second 
part discusses the questions relating to ‘Terminology’ (pp- 211—272). At 
the end (pp. 276-307) we find copious extracts from the Agni Purdyta 
and other texts bearing upon the subjects discussed in the text, a biblio¬ 
graphy (pp. 309-321) and five indices (pp. 323-366). 

The first part of the book is by far the most important. Under a 
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rather modest title, the author covers almost the whole field of Brahman- 
ioal iconography. She does not content herself with an accoimt of what 
her text says about the execution of such and such image, but compares 
these data with those famished by other available texts and with the 
images actually represented in sculpture and painting in different parts 
of the subcontinent (further, India being only occasionally mentioned). 
The correspondences are many, and, though ll^e de Mallmann does not' 
pretend to give us a critical edition of the Agni Puraim, having worked, 
as she says on p. x, only on a limited number of versions, through her 
labours the text has been much improved. For, at many places, with 
the help of the parallel texts, she has been able to restore the original 
recMlings in the corrupt passages as usually met with in this sort of text. 
Whenever the occasion presents itself, she discusses the divergences be¬ 
tween different parts of her text and the doctrinal evolutions from one 
chapter to another, quite imderstandable in an encyclopaedic work of 
this nature, composed during several centuries. Sometimes she seems to 
go far beyond the Bcoi)e of her work as, e.g., in her remarkable chapter 
on the Sixty-four Yoginis (I, VIII, supplemented by‘Annexe’ II, pp. 292 ff.), 
where we tod all the available materials on the subject grouped together. 
The author suggests an interpretation of the circular disposition of the 
temples of the Yoginis which deserves attention: she tods here, as in 
the similar type of temples in the Mediterranean world, a solar symbolism. 
At Bhoraghat she shows how from a naturalistic conception the cult of 
the Yoginis evolved towards mysticism and esoterism, reflected as well 
in certain texts, e.g. Agni Purana 146. The work only gets enriched 
through this procedure. 

Sometimes the demonstrations of Mile de Mallmann testify to a great 
ingenuity. Thus, pp. 95 ff., she explains a corrupt passage of the Agni 
PwrdTyi with the help of the ‘Navagraha-cakra’ of Khiching, already 
published by Professor Banerjea, The text in question, which is a descrip¬ 
tion of Martai^da-Bhairava, is certainly preserved in its correct form, as Mile 
do Mallmann shows, in the Narayapiya-Tantra (quoted by Raghavabhatta 
in Ilia commentary on the ^dradatilaka). But in the hands of the copyists, 
a^fabdltufn dvimtkdkaam became (1) antarhahye dvimpkdktam; (2) antarbdhye 
vimbhaktam (?); (3) antarhdhyddikh^iidngajKidmastlha'm. According to 

Mil e de Mallmann, the third copyist was inspired by the Cakra of Khiching 
where, in fact, w'^e tod that the twelve spokes of the wheel, ‘projecting 
from the interior towards the exterior’ {anUtrbahya), are represented in 
the form of khati(v)dngas (rightly explained by Mile de Mallmann as ‘pied 
de lit’). The Khiching sculpture is not, therefore, a simple Navagraha- 
cakra, as Professor Banerjea held, but a veritable aauraman4cda in which, 
around a central divinity, ‘radiates the solar system with its twelve ele¬ 
ments corresponding to the whole year, protected by the Nine Grahas’ 
(p. ,i04). It remains to be decided whether we should identify the central 
^vinity with Siva (Martapto-Bhaiirava ?), as Mile de Malbnann holds, or 
with Brahma-Vidhata, one of the Adityas and the guardian deity of the 
Zenith, as Professor Banerjea held. 

Interesting also is Mile de Mallmann’s interpretatiem of the Sonarang 
Stele (pp. 92 ff.), where she sees ‘a mandeda of the solar and astral divin¬ 
ities ’. 

The second part of the book, dealing with ‘Terminology’, is a precious 
mine of information on costumes, head-drasses, ornaments, gests, attitudes, 
aaanets, vdhanaa, colours, attributes, etc. 

The whole work is a magnificent example of patience and wide reading. 
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Z would, iiave closed my review liere, Ixud Mile de Mn.11mn.nn not author¬ 
ized me to point to the few errors—of little oonsequeuoe—that have found 
their way into the book: 

P. 38. In A.gni P'iir&VAi 42, 20, Mile de Mallmann discovers the name 
of a dvarap&la of Visnu: Vatsadauda. This is a misunderstanding. The 
passage speaks, in reality, of two dvarapalaa, viz. CanoUb and Pracan^aka, 
armed with a datida after the manner of Visvaksena ’ {vi^vakseTMvat 
sadctn^iau, and not; vi^vaksenavatsadan^au, as MUe de Mallmann reads). 
Mile de Mallmann would not have committed this error if she had paid 
sufficient attention to the passage of the Hayasirsa Pancaratra wliich she 
quotes as a parallel text; . . . (xindapracandakau / dandahastau tu kartavyau 
vi^vaksenopamav 'ubhau // The name Vatsadanda, therefore, has to be effaced 
from the book, including the Index, p. 369. 

P. 164, n. 7. Instead of tridevair-citld pura^ 

read: hrahmavipiumaheidnaia tridevair-arcUd purd {Sdraddtilaka, p. 619 
[comment.]). 

P. 186. Mile de Mallmann translates 4akraveimu caturdvdrarp hr daye 
cintayed aiha (cf. p. 290) as; ‘ Que Ton pense, dans son ooeur, h, un apparte- 
ment royal, h quatre portes’. She ought to have written: ‘Que Ton pense, 
dans son coeur, au ciel 4 quatre ouvortures’. The compound iakravedman^ 
which seems to have embarrassed the author (cf. p. 186, n. 5), is nothing 
but a name of ‘ heaven, paradise ’ {pi., ^akrabhavawi^ °bhuvana, ‘ vdsa). The 
aUusioii is here to tlie ‘space in the heart’ QifdaydkdAd), with wltich all 
students of Indian mysticism are familiar. 

P. 204. Mile de Mallmazm contests the interpretation of a passage 
of the Agni Purdna^ given by Dutt. But, so far at least as the first line 
is ooncomed, Butt’s translation is undoubtedly right. Even the correction 
of the text, proposed by Mile de Mallmann, is unnecessary (yaksiijyah 
-\-stahdka — yak^nya stuhdha, cf. L. Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, pp. 37- 
38). The second line, however, poses a problem. If Mile de Mallmann is 
right in thinking that rnahdramydQb) qualifies apaarasalj,, it can hardly be 
said that she is right also with regard to pihgdk§dh. I have lather the 
impression that mahdramydih) is the corrupt form of a word designating 
a group like those of Yaksiffis, Sakinis, etc. It would be unjust to multiply 
remarks of this sort, while the merit of the work cannot be denied. I 
hope that it will be appreciated by all students of Indian iconography, 
even if they do not agree with the author on all points. 

Kamaliiswab Bhattaohabya 

Thb SantaliS. By Charulal Mukherjee. Revised Second Edition. Pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. A. Mukherjee & Co. Ihivate Ltd., Calcutta 12. 469 

pages, 13 plates. Price Rs.20. 

The work is primarily an ethnographic study of the Santals of Majorr- 
bhanj and Santal Parganas. It contains twelve chapters dealing with the 
Santals’ genesis and migration, habitat and population, economic life, social 
fabric, kinship organization, tribal policy, etc., and four appendices. In the 
preface to the revised edition the author states ‘ To make the monograph up 
to date, the chapters on population and Santals and civilization and other 
relevant portions have been revised’. But no reference is made to the 
recent works on the Santals by Dr. N. Dutta Majumdar and Dr. P. C. Biswas. 

In the chapter on economic life there are certain illustrations per¬ 
taining to the material culture of the tribe, but the actual measurements of 
the objects illustrated are not given. The chapters on ‘Social Fabric* and 
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‘Kinship Organization’ are well written. The nature of joking relation¬ 
ships might be farther elucidated. 

Anthropologists are sometimes wrongly accused of treating the tribal 
people as musemn specimens. The present monograph is also not free from 
the same error. On pages 376-77 the author writes ‘. . . to the anthropolo¬ 
gists, they (the Santals) continued for a long time as museum specimens ty 
study the evolution of man and his culture in its various facts’. 

The author’s genuine sympathy for the tribals has added depth to his 
work. The photographs which illustrate the book are presentable. 

B. K. Chattkbjkb 


Prbhistory and Pbotoihstoby in India and Pakistan. By H. I), 

Sankalia. Published by the University of Bombay, 1962 (1963). 

Pages xxviii (I)-j-xxii (r[)+315 (quarto) with 36 plates and numerous 

maps and sketches. Price Rs.39.60 P. 

The work under review comprises the Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
Lectures delivered by l)r. H. U. Sankalia, Professor of the Deccan College 
Post-Graduate and Research Institute and the University of Poona, be¬ 
tween the 6th and the 13th December, 1960, under the auspices of the 
University of Bombay. The learned author is one of our front-rank 
archaeologists, who has contributed very considerably to the knowledge of 
India’s prehistory by conducting a number of excavations at important 
sites in Western India and publishing the results thereof. The work under 
review seeks to present a synthetic summary and analytical survey of the 
archaeological findings in various parts of the Indian subcontinent, and 
we'are glad to note that the treatment of the subject is characterized by 
mastery of details and a comparative freedom from bias and dogmatism. 
The book is a welcome addition to the meagre literature on prehistoric 
Indian archaeology, the popularity of the subject being a recent develop¬ 
ment in India. We congratulate the author and publishers of the work. 

Besides an introduction of 22 pages, the book is divided into four 
chapters, viz. I—Lower Palaeolithic Cultures, II—^Middle Palaeolithic 
Cultinres, HI—Mesolithic Cultures, and IV—^Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
Cultures. There are also two appendices, a bibliography and an index. 

The learned author is conscious of the fact that the account of Indian 
prehistory presented by him is very much disjointed (p. 274) and that the 
development of civilization in the various areas is quite uneven and cannot 
be treated in a general chronological sequence, beginning with the Neolithic 
and passing into the Iron Age and Early Historical Cultures through the 
Chalcolithic and the Bronze Age (p. 165). But he has succeeded in putting 
together a great mass of useful information and often offered interesting 
suggestions. 

In regard to the Indus Civilization, the most outstanding among the 
prehistoric and protohistoric cultures of India, Sankalia does not attempt 
an elaborate picture of the people’s life, but discusses numerous probleme 
relating to the antiquities discovered. Since c. 14 B.C. dates for Lothal anc 
KaUbangan indic»>te the decline of the Indus Civilization in Rajasthai 
and Gujerat by 1800 B.C., he thinks that its end came several centuriet 
before c. 1600—1200 B.C. when the Aryans are supposed by some scholan 
to have destroyed it. As the Chalcolithic or Copper Age Cultures flourishec 
in Sind, Rajasthan, Central India, Gujerat and the Deccan about 180( 
B.C., the earliest phases of civilization at some of the placjes would gc 
back to the period 2100-1800 B.C. Sankalia therefore believes that thes< 
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extra-Indus cultures may have had some share in the decline of the Indus 
Civilization [p. xii (I)], The main phase of the said civilization is dated 
by c. 14 to c. 2600 B.C., so that the other cultures of c. 1800 B.C. were 
contemporary with or followed closely the decline of the Indus cultures 
while they are themselves followed by the Painted Greyware Cultures in 
the Gangetic valley and, with or without a break, by the historic cultures 
•of Peninsular India (pp. 154 f.). The Bastem Neolithic is later (though 
its exact period cannot be determined) while the South-Eastern Neolithic 
or NeoUthic-Chalcolithic has been dated to c. 2000 B.C. so that it is partly 
contemporary with the decline of the Indus Civilization (p. 155). 

The traces of fortifications at Mohenjodaro and Harappa suggested 
to Wheeler the fortresses of the pre-Aiyans, which were destroyed by the 
invading Aryans according to Vedic tradition, while Lai takes them to be 
meant for protection against recurring floods since the remains of Cemetery 
H. Culture at Harappa, which is ascribed to the Aryans, do not directly 
overlie the ruins of the Indus Civilization. Sankalia, however, contends 
that the Cemetery H. Culture was not confined to the Western Punjab and 
thinks that the arguments against Wheeler’s theory can be partly met. 
He further points to the difficulty in accepting the theory of decay and 
destruction of the Indus Civilization owing to progressive desiccation be¬ 
cause some writers do not believe in the possibility of any major climatic 
change in Sind and Baluchistan during the past 6,000 years (pp. 176, 180), 
He seems to prefer the theory that the civilization 'collapsed or was eclipsed 
when, with the increase of population and cattle strength, symbiotic balance 
was upset and no expansion was possible (p. 181). 

Since the so-called Mother-goddess figtarines of baked clay are found 
only in Sind and Baluchistan and even there they are found in large numbers 
at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, those regions were the centres of the Mother- 
goddess cult according to Sahkalia (p. 155). Our attention is drawn to 
Leeman’s interesting article on ‘ The Trade Relations of Babylon ’ in the 
Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol. Ill, 1960, 
pp. 20 ff., in which Magan (or Makkan) and Melubba of the Babylonian 
texts, speaking of the import of carnelian and particular tjrj^s of wood 
from the latter coimtry—all along the sea—have been identified respect¬ 
ively with Makran and Western India (including Sind and Klathiawar), 
and it has been suggested that Melubba may have been the Babylonian 
name of the land where the Indus Civilization flourished (p. 175). 

As regards the results of the Hastinapur, Rupar and Alamgirpur 
excavations, Sankalia says, ‘. . . the people lived in mud-covered reed- 
houses, ate rice besides beef, pork and venison and knew copper and the 
horse. Towards the late phase of their life, iron was introduced. Surely 
this picture of the people, who are likely to be a group of Aryans and 
possibly some of them the Mahdbhdrata heroes, is wholly in^equate’ 
(p. 186). We agree with this conclusion though the bringing in of the 
Mahahharata heroes appears to be due to a peiBistent confusion prevalent 
among archaeologists. 

On the recently discovered Rajardhipi culture, Sankalia t h i n k s , on 
the basis of the occurrence of iron, that it ‘might not be very early ; but, 
according to him, ‘its location in the rich iron-ore and rice-growing area 
is highly significant’. He concludes that further exploration in the region, 
if followed by horizontal excavation, is likely to throw light on the early 
steps in agriculture and iron-mining in Eastern India (p. 239). 

The book suffers from some misprints (e.g. ‘wers’ for‘were at p. 269, 
*compdarison’ for ‘comparison’ at p. 272, ‘thier’ for ‘their’ at p. 276, eto.) 
as also from the absence or wrong use of diacritical marks in the quotation 
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of Sanskrit words (e.g., anadi for anSdi at p. xvi (H), Shrimad for ^rimad* 
at p. xvii (II), etc.). The entries in the index do not always follow a 
strictly alphabetical order (e.g., ‘Assam’ followed by ‘Ashta’, ‘i^nerjee’ by 
‘Banaras’, etc.). 

The mention of modem Orissa as ancient Utkala [p. vi (II)] is not 
accurate since, in the Gupta Age, Utkala comprised parts of the Midnapore 
district of West Bengal and the Balasore district of Orissa. The Indus’ 
Civilization is stated to have been revealed in 1917—20 [p. viii (II)], though 
the beginning is generaUy assigned to 1920 (cf. Ancient India^ No. 9, p. 80). 
We are told that our ancient historical tradition gives ample proof of the 
kingdoms and peoples of the present-day Assam, U.P., M.P., Rajasthan, 
Maharashtra (Vidarbha) and Gujerat (Saurashtra), but that Mysore- 
Karnatak, Andhra, Madras and Kerala are unknown (p. 181). But Admaka 
(in Andhra Pradesh) and Kalinga (in Andhra and Orissa) figure promi¬ 
nently in early Buddhist and Puranic traditions. Such regions as Bengal 
have been omitted from Sankalia’s list, even though the Puu^as of North 
Bengal are famous in the epic and Puranic lore. 

D. C. SlBOAB 

RAyTKiYA GRANTHASfioOH. Samsk^ta viBHiOAH, 1968-1962. Chief Editor, 
B. S. Kesavan. Editor, N. B. Marathe. Central Reference Library, 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, Government of 
India. Price (inland) Rs.25, (foreign) 68 shillings and 4 pence or 
9 dollars. 

We have here a list of Sanskrit publications made in India, copies of 
which were delivered to the National Library at Calcutta during the years 
1968—1962. It is, however, a matter of regret that all books published 
dtiring the period could not be included, presumably because they were 
not received in time. The list is based on and is a Sanskritized version 
of the Sanskrit portions of the issues of the Indian National Bibliography 
in which the titles are in the Roman script and the descriptions in the 
Englisli language. It contains a mine of information indispensable to 
all students of Sanskrit. Occasional brief references to the nature of 
contents are very useful. The list is arranged subjectwise, according to 
Dewey’s system of classification as adapted to Sanskrit, followed by an 
alphabetical index. Subject headings do not always follow the traditional 
way of classification and are not anoften confusing. The allotment of 
particular works under particular headings is also not sometimes justified. 
A number of stray instances may be cited here. 'Two works on Tantric 
yantras or mystic diagrams are placed under a new heading called 
giidhdrthavidyd (p. 6) which is not quite clear. Placing them imder Tantras 
or a subsection thereof woiild have been more logical. Putting the 
Brdhmanasarvasva of Halayudha, an exegetical work dealing with selected 
vedic mantras, under Smxfi (p. 46), the VajrasUci of Aivaghosa, a Buddhist 
work, under Hindudharma (p. 72), works like the Vighneiva^aprati^iha- 
vidhi and amavtieyaiarpaTUi imder Samsk^a (p. 74) and Padyavali, an 
anthological work, under Stotras (p, 91) does not appear to be quite appro¬ 
priate. Quite a number of printing mistakes and other inaccuracies were 
noticed. Of these the peculiar form Batkari (p. 179) used in transcribing 
the personal name of a well-known scholar. Dr. Satkari Mookheiji, is of 
special interest. The monthly journal of Samsk^a Sahitya Parisat (p. 348) 
is not distributed gratis*, though it so indicated {dha,rmdaf^Tn) in the descrip¬ 
tive note. 

Chuttahaban Chakbavabti 
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3%uuki {T.). 

86. The MSdhyamika school in China. 

Vol. VI, Part 4, 1898. 23-30. 

87. Notes on the Madhyamika philosophy. 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. VI, Part 3, l89S. 19—22. 

'[Thomas (Cyrus). 

88. Maya and Malaya (from the Journal of the Polynesian Society). 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. VI, Parts 1-2, 1898. App. i—ad.] 

Videha (Acarya). 

89. Magadhi Text—Samanta Kuta Varpana. 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. T, Part 2. Suppl. 20—30. 

Vidyabhusan (Harimohan). 

90. A short note on Kshemendra’s Avadana Kalpalata by Somendra. 

.7.B.T.S.I., Vol. I, Part 3, 1893. Text and Tran. 40—42. 

91. Vi^uddhi Magga of Buddha Ghoaha. Magadhi text ; translated by 

Pandit Harimohan Vidyabhusana with the help of Maha Thero. 
H. Sumangala. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. 1, Part 1, 1893. 49-66. 

Vidyabhusana (Satis Chandra Acharya). 

92. A brief survey of the doctrines of salvation. 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. TV, Part 1, 1896. 1-5. 

93. Buddhism in India. 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. IV, Part 1, 1896. 20-22. 

94. The influence of Buddhism on the development of Nyaya Philosophy. 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. VI, Part 3, 1898. 4-8. 

95. The Madhyamika aphorisms. 2 •-Doctrine of passing and staying. 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. IV, Part 1, 1895. 13-19. 

96. The Madhyamika aphorisms. 3 an<l 4 - The examination of (i) the 

senses, and (ii) skandhas. 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. IV, Parts 3-4, 1896. 3-9. 

i 

97. The Madhyamika aphorisms. 5 and 6—The examination of (i) the 

elements, and (ii) attachment and the person attached. 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. V, Part 1, 1897. 23-26. 

98. The Madhyamika aphorisms. 7—The examination of the Saihskil^. 

J.B.T^S.I., Vol. V, Part 3, 1897. 21-27. 

99. The Madhyamika aphorisms. 8 and 9—^The examination of the (i) door 

and deed, and (ii) priority (purva). 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. VL, Part 3, 1898. 9-19. 
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100. The Ma4hyamika aphorisms. 10—^The examination of fire and fuel. 

J.B.T.8.J., Vol. VI, Part 4, 1898. 19-22. 

101. The M&dhyamika School of the Buddhist Philosophy. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. m, Part 2, 1896. 3-9. 

• 

102. The M§,dhyamika School of Buddhist Philosophy, together with a 

short sketch of the leading Indian Schools of Philosophy. 
J.B.T.8.I., Vol. Ill, Part 3, 1896. 9-23. 

103. Nirvftpa. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. VI, Parts 1-2, 1898. 22-43. (To be continued.) 

104. The philosopher Dinn6ga—a contemporary of the poet Kalidasa. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. IV, Parts 3-4, 1896. 16—20. 

106. The philosophy of Prajnapftramita. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. rV, Parts 3-4, 1896. 9-16. 

106. Pratitya-samutpada or dependent origination, with an introduction 

by Sarat Chandra Das. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. VII, Part 2, 1900. 1-19. 

107. The story of Haritika. 12th Pallava from Kshemendra’s 

BodhicarySvatara (Har!tikadamanava<lanam). 

J.B.T.S.I.. Vol. V, Part 1, 1897. Tran. 26-29 : Text 30-36. 

108. The stoiy of Mahaka^yapa (Mahaka^yapavadaiiam). 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. VI, Parts 1-2, 1896. Tran. 18—21 ; Text 
Supp. 1-8. 

109. Synopsis of the duties of a Buddhist. From the Bodhicaryavatara 

of Santideva. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. VI, Part 4, 1898. 30-36. 

1 JO—143. Anonymous. ^ 

110. An account of the three convocations in connection with the 

Three Pitakas (Sutra, Vinaya, Abhidharma) preached by Lord 
Buddlia, from Mahavarh 9 a and other ancient scriptures. (By a 
correspondent from Ceylon, 6-1-95.) 

J.B.T.A.S., Vol. VI, Parts 1-2, 1898. 1-18. 

111. Buddliajanma (4-10), Abhiniskramapam (11-19), by Kshemendra 

(Sanskrit Text). 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. I, Part 2. Suppl. 1-3. 

112. The Bon religion. Translatetl with Tibetan Text. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. I, Part 2, 1893. App. 2: 11-14. 

113. Causes which degrade humanity. (Translated from mDo A-pa 

Kahgyur.) 

J.B.T.S.I.. Vol. Ill, Part 3, 1895. 23-26. 
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114. Dharmapadaxn—commented on by Acb&rya Buddhaghosha. 

Vol. I, Part 3, 1893. 6&-69. 

Part 4, Suppl. 21-28. 

Vol. II, Part 1, 1894. Suppl. 29-'33^ 

116. The doctrine of transmigration. 

Vol. I. Part 3. 1893. 1-6. 

116. Explanations of the Buddhist cosmorama. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. V, Part 1, 1897. 41-42. 

117. Explanation of the plate of Bhava Chakra. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. Ill, Part 1, 1896. 16-16. 

118. The first Jataka. 

J.B.T.8J., Vol. I, 1893. 33-38. 

fll9. The five visions of Khedu^’e. (Explanation of the Tantrik 
picture.) 

J.B.T.S.1,, Vol. I, Pari 3, 1893. App. 4-5.] 

120. Goddess IC6li or Chamunda. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. I, Part 3, 1893. App. 6-6. 

[121. Government of Japan. 

J.B.T.S.1., Vol. Ill, Part 2, 1896. App. 6-11. 

122. Japanese Customs. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. Ill, Part 2, 1896. App. 12-13.] 

123. Mandhatravadanam. 

J.B.T.S.1., Vol. II, Part 3, 1894. Text App. 31—42. Tran. 1.6-20. 

124. The monastic university of Tashi-Lhunpo, 

J.B.T.S.1., Vol. I, Part 4, 1893. 17-19. 

[126. NSga or serpent demi-gods (compiled from Tibetan works). 
J.B.T.S.1., Vol. II, Part 1, 1894. 1-12.] 

126. Narrative of the particulars of the journey of the Tashi Lama 

and his suite from Tibet to China, from the verbal report of 
Poorungheer (Pumagiri) Gosain. 

J.B.T.S.1., Vol. I, Part 4, 1893. App. 1-8. 

127. On the evolution of the works of Mara. (11th Chapter.) 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. TI, Part 2, 1894. 7-11. 

128. On the mystic astrological chart obtained from the temple of 

Sun-du-6ze in Poking. 

J.B.T.S.1., Vol. II, Part 1, 1894. 17-18. 

129. The principal deities of the Bon panthc'ton. 

J.B.T.S.1., Vol. I, Part 2, Text App. 14. 

Part 3, 1893. Tran. App. 1-6. 
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130. Pablicsatioiis of the Buddhist Text Society of India. 

J.B.T.SJ,. Vol. V, Part 1, 1897. 43-44. 

131. Publications received by the Buddhist Text Society of India. 

Vol. V, Part 1, 1897. 41. 

132. Beligions of Japan. 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol, m. Part 2, 1895. Suppl. 1-4. 

(Shintoism, Buddhism, Confucianism, popular deities, feast 
of the dead.) 

133. Review of Books.* 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. VI, Part 3, 1898. 23. 

134. (a) Safigh§.r4ma (Buddhist hermitage). 

(6) Ground plan of a Buddhist Church in Tibet. 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. II, Part 2, 1894. App. 1-2. 

136. Samsara Chakra (or the Buddhist world cycle), containing 
the six states of worldly existence. Compiled from ‘Snifithig’ 
‘Lam rim Chenpo’ and ‘Pag-Sam Thi-Sih’. 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. I, Part 3, 1893. 6-7. [HeU, 12-17.] 

136. Some historical facts connected with the rise and progress of the 
Mah&yana School of Buddhism; translated from Sumpahi 
C’joijung. 

J.B.T.SJ., Vol. I. Part 3, 1893. 18-21. 

[137. The Story of Rishyadrihga. (From the Mahdhhdrata, Vana Parva.) 
Extracts from Brahmanical works. (Text and Translation.) 
J.B.T.8.I., Vol. I, Part 2. App. 1; 1-10.] 

138. Sundarinandavadanam (the story of Sundari and JSTanda). 

(10th Pallava of Bodhisattvavadana of Kshemendra.) 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. IV, Parts 3-4, 1896. Text App. 1—6; Tran. 20-28, 

139. Tibet (from The, London I'imes).* 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. II, Part 2, 1894. App. xii—xv. 

140. ‘Tibetan Dictionary’ and ‘The Gatos of Tibet’. 

J.B.T.8.I., Vol. n, Part 2, 1894. 38. 

[141. Universal history (according to Coreans). 

J.B.T.S.I., Vol. Ill, Part 1, 1896. App. II, 7.] 


*1. IjAO-Tzk’s Tao-Teh-Kino. Translated and transliterated into Elnglish by 
Paul Cams and published by the Chicago Open Court Publishing Company. 

2. AniKABMA-PKAniPA, Edited by Professor Louis de la VaU6e Poussin in the 
body of his ‘ Bouddhisme ’. London. 

3. Bodhicakvavataha Chapter IX. Edited by Louis de la Vall6e Poussin 

in the body of his ‘ Bouddhisme ’. 

4. BotmuHisME. Compiled by Louis de la Vall6e Poussin. 

5. Chbistiakity Ann BtruDHiSM. By O. M. Strong, C.B., London. 

6. Buddhism ahd its Christian Critics. By Paul Carus, Chicago. 
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[142. ‘Wayside idols.’ 

(Alexandis Poleax in the Corean repository.) 

Vol. m, Part 1, 1896. App. 8.] 

[143. The story of Kir&t&rjuxilya (as narrated in the Mahdbharnta and 
also in the poem Kirdiarjunlyam of Bharavi). 

Vol. IV, Part 3, 1896. 28-30.] 


II 

PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE ALL INDIA 

ORIENTAL CONFERENCES 

Aiyangar {S. Krishnastoami) 

144. A school of South Indian Buddhism in Kanchi. 

P.A.I.O.C., Session IV, Part 2. 807—30. 

Bagchi {Prabodh Chandra) 

146. Mahasahghika-vinaya as a source of history. (Title only). 
P.A.I.O,C,, XII, Part .3. Summaries. 3. 

Banerji {O.) 

146. Buddhist art in China. (Title only). 

P.A.I.O.C., III. XX. 

Bapat (P. V.) 

147. The different strata in the literary material of the Digha Nikaya. 

(Summary). 

P.A.I.O.C., III. Summaries. 37-38. 

148. A fragment of the Tibetan version of a lost Indian work. (Vimukti- 

magga). . 

P.AJ.O.C., VII. 131-36. 

149. Interpolations in the fragmentary Tibetan version of the Vimukti- 

magga. (Summary). 

P.A.I.O.C., XI. Summaries. 80-81. 

160. Presidential Address: Pali and Buddhism (section), XTI session, 
Benares. 

P.AJ.O.C., XII, Part 2. 99-130. 

151. The relation between Pali and Ardhamagadhi. (Summary.) 

P.A.I.O.C., IV. Part 1. 183-84. 

Barua {Beni Madhab) 

152. Age of the stupa of Barhut. 

P.A.I.O.C., IV, Part 2. 681-92. 
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163. Atthakavag^a and P&r&ya^avagga as two independent Buddhist 

anthologies. 

P.A.I.O.C., TV, Part 2. 211-19. 
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